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HOME RULE: SOME OBJECTIONS. 
R O CONNOR, M.P. 


[ CAN only pass rapidly in review some of the objections whi 
[ have seen in writing and speech to Home Rule. First; as 
the position of Mr. Gladstone, considerable misapprehens 
exists. I can speak the more freely upon this subject, becaus 
[ have often strongly differed from the Prime Minister; and, 
mentally, have often wondered and often fumed against his 
attitude on the Irish national question. Looking back with 
calmness of a historical retrospect, the dissenting Liberals w 
see that Mr. Gladstone has not proposed Home Rule too soo 
and the ardent Nationalist, that he has not proposed it too late 
On the Irish question, as on nearly every other question which 
he has finally settled, Mr. Gladstone’s mind exhibits sometimes 
slow, but also steady growth. The speech in Lancashire in which 
he declared that Ireland ought to be governed more in accordance 
with Irish ideas, contains the germ which now has attained to ful! 
vitality in the Government of Ireland Bill. From that hom 
Mr. Gladstone’s speeches contain frequent references to the 
necessity of largely modifying and reforming the local govern- 
ment of Ireland. His hesitancy to accept the fact that Ireland 
wanted, not great reforms at Westminster, but a Parliament in 
Dublin, is both natural and honest. Up to the year 1868 the 
British Parliament had, with the single exception of the Act of 
Catholic Emancipation, not passed any great measure of reli 
and reform for Ireland. Indeed, the country had been treated 
with either neglect or contumely. Mr. Gladstone was conscious 
that he had both the will and the power to act very differently. 
The enormous and beneficial measure which he passed in the 
Ministry of 1868 bore strong testimony to the loftiness of his 
intentions and the extent of his power. Home Rule to him, as 
VOL. XIV. | 41 
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to every English statesman, was an unwelcome portent that 
might come and might go. He expressed his views in this 
direction by declaring to the late Mr. John Martin—who was 
one of the first parliamentary pioneers of the new national 
movement—that he did not fear to compete with the honourable 
gentleman for the heart of Ireland. It was quite intelligible 
that a Minister who set out with such honourable and kindly 
intentions towards Ireland should not easily abandon the hope 
of reconciling her to the Imperial legislature. But in making 
this statement to Mr. Martin, Mr. Gladstone i implied the converse 
proposition. If he could not win the heart of Ireland to the 
Imperial Parliament, then it would be his duty to yield to the 
demand for a native legislature. Coming to a more recent 
development of his opinion, nobody who was in the last 
Parliament can forget the occasions on which Mr. Gladstone 
repeated his strong conviction of the necessity for a great and 
radical change in the government of Ireland. During the 
debates on the New Rules of Procedure he, more than once, 
indicated that one of the objects which he had in asking for 
these changes was to obtain greater liberty and greater power to 
deal with the question of Irish government. And { finally, in his 
Midlothian manifesto, the idea is expressed, as clearly as any 
idea in any manifesto with which I am acquainted, that Mr. 
Gladstone contemplated vast changes in the government of 
Ireland. Thus in a long, an uninterrupted, and a logical growth 
of opinion, Mr. Gladstone’s opinions upon this subject came to 
the Government of Ireland Bill; and anybody that did not see 
that he was advancing to the inevitable goal, must blame, not 
Mr. Gladstone’s want of explicitness, but his own want of 
vigilance and appreciation. 

And, on the other side, the Irish Nationalist has no reason to 
complain that the Prime Minister did not take up the subject at 
an earlier period. It is true that no fallacy is more absurd than 
the assumption that the Home Rule movement is a thing of 
recent and mushroom growth, which has risen suddenly and 
could be as suddenly destroyed. Ever since the Union the 
effort of Ireland to get rid of that wicked and fatal piece of 
legislation has been practically continuous. O’Connell’s first 
speech was against the Act of Union ; and if he did occasionally, 
throughout his life, allow the agitation for repeal to lapse, it was 
because he thought he would approach to that goal more swiftly 
by indirect than by direct roads. The agitation for Repeal of 
the Union recurs and recurs yet again at different periods during 
his political career. In 1843, as we have often been reminded 
in the course of the present debates, the agitation for repeal had 
reached to proportions almost as great—some people say 
vreater—than even that attained by the movement under the 
leadership of Mr. Parnell. 
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At this point let me pause to make two remarks on a conclusion 
which is drawn by many Conservative speakers from the history 
of the repeal agitation of 1843. They point out with triumph 
that this agitation went down and disappeared. The exultation 
they display over this event shows their invincible ignorance of 
Irish nature and of Irish history. How did the agitation of 1843 
go down? It went down, because there came upon Ireland one 
of the most terrible famines in all human history, and because in 
the middle of this famine O’Connell died; and there came dissen- 
sion among the men who were unable to take up his mantle. It 
is not well to remind Irishmen of the horrors and tragedies of 
1846-47. Especially is it unwise to remind them of it by way o! 
proving that the agitation which O’Connell led eventuated in 
failure. The view of the Irish Nationalist, with regard to th: 
agitation of 1843, is, that it went down under the juggernaut of 
one million of corpses ; and when an Englishman then points to th 
overthrow of the movement of 1843, he suggests to an Irishman 
the awful thought that a million Irish lives were well sacrifice 
for the purpose of giving England pause from inconvenient 
demands. 

The second remark I have to make with regard to this argu 
ment is, that the movement of Mr. Parnell has many sources 
strenoth that were wanting to the movement of O’Connell. Th 
people who follow Mr. Parnell are better educated. Newspapers 
now carry thought and speech to every part of the country and 
of the world. In O’Connell’s days his speeches trickled throug 
the narrow passage of the high-priced and rarely-bought news 
papers; and mass meetings had to be his propaganda. Now 
there is not a word uttered by an Irish leader that does not 
within twenty-four hours reach the ear of every listening Irish 
man from the Shannon to the Parramatta. Then the years which 
have passed since the downfall of O'Connell and the repeal 
agitation in 1846 have been years which have brought more 
clearly even than those which preceded them the evil of th 
legislative union. Those years, also, have taught the utte 
futility of every movement that is not guided by a strong wil! 
and is not sternly disciplined; and the desire for Union amony 
the Irish race to-day amounts to a passion more than a conviction 
But, finally, there is one great element which distinguishes the 
movement of Mr. Parnell and the movement of O'Connell, and 
gives it a power of endurance, which the elder agitation wanted 
When O’Connell’s movement broke down, there came a dark 
interval in Irish history—the interval between 1847-65. During 
that period eviction raged like a pestilence through the country 
the powér of the landlord was unchecked and unquestioned ; the 
demands of Ireland were scarcely even spoken in the House of 
Commons, and, if spoken, were unheard; the representation o! 
the country was in the hands of corrupt mercenaries, and the 
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English press had for the Irish cause nothing but contumely and 
contempt. 

I may remark, in passing, that it was during this period that 
political conspiracy flourished, and that men were enrolled in 
thousands every year to make war upon the Queen and for the 
separation of England from Ireland. This period of collapse, even 
though it was accompanied by formidable conspiracy, may appear 
a Saturnian reign to our enlightened apostles of Coercion for 
twenty years; for Ireland gave no trouble in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. But it is a period that can never return. Since that time 
there has grown up what Sir Lyon Playfair called the third Irish 
nation—the Irish nation in America; and that nation will never 
allow the Irish cause to collapse again. The movement for Irish 
rights may take one form or another; it may confine itself to 
constitutional efforts—as certainly it ought, not merely from 
motives of reason and morality, but from those of mere ex- 
pediency ; or it may take the violent and calamitous forms which 
responsible ministers have impressed upon us as one of the factors 
of the situation; but the struggle for Irish rights will go on. 
And if Mr, Parnell and his colleagues were beaten hope slessly and 
driven out of the field of politics “altogether , the battle would not 
be ended; it would only be at its commencement. The hope, 
then, that you can put down the new agitation as you put down 
the old,is vain. You might even get your famine, though in 
these days of rapid and easy intercommunication and of active 
and vigilant benevolence that ‘would be difficult even for a Tory 
Ministry with the best intentions; but even if you got your 
famine, you would not put down the National movement. 

I hold, then, that those who make comparisons and draw con- 
solation from the breakdown of the repeal agitation of O’Connell 
are not arguing on a proper comprehension ‘of the case. Nor is 
there the least ‘ground for assuming that the Parnell movement 
is anything but the child and destined also to be the parent 
of a National movement that was born contemporaneously with 
the Act of Union. The real truth is, the desire of Ireland for 
self-government is indestructible; it may succeed or it may fail 
now; but it will goon. At the same time—and this brings me 
back to my point that Mr. Gladstone cannot be blamed for not 
taking up Home Rule sooner—at the same time, the expression 
of the National sentiment has often been weak and inarticulate. 
The chief blame for this rests not on the Irish people. Whenever 
they have got anything like a fair opportunity of expressing 
their views, they have always proved their fidelity to the 
National cause. When the history of the period since the Union 
comes to be written, many pages ought to be devoted to those 
humble heroes who, in the days of open voting and wholesale 
eviction, went into the polling-booths where stood the landlord 
and the agent and the bailiff, and voted for the National cause 
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with eviction and emigration or death or the rise of rent staring 
them in the face. And of such cases of reckless tyranny on the 
one side, and heroic bravery on the other, every Irish electioneere! 
could give you thousands of instances. But with a restricted 
franchise, with for some years a property qualification, and with 
the expensiveness of living in London, the number of the Irish 
people who had a voice in the choice of their representatives was 
small, and the choice of representation was restricted. If there 
had been in Ireland, as in other countries, an upper class that 
shared and sympathised with the National aspirations of thei 
countrymen, the Act of Union would have been repealed within 
ten years of its enactment. But that Act had degraded and 
demoralised the landlords as well as the tenantry ; while in th: 
old Parliament the battle of nationality was fought by the swords 
and the mons tongues of the landlord and Protestant classe: 
of the country, the Act of U /nion was accepted by their unworthy 
SUCCeSSOTS as the ; guardian of landlord wrong and avarice. Thu 
it came to pass that the creatures whom the few shopkeepers in 
a small town elected for Parliament bought their constituenci 
that they might sell them; and the masses remained inarticulate 
save in the groans of the famine-stricken or the wail of thé 
departing emigrant. 

When at last the reduction of the franchise, the removal of the 
property qualification, and, above all, the ballot gave the Irish 
people an opportunity of sending representatives really of thei 
own choice to Parliament, the v erdict of Ireland on the Act ot 
Union was clear and unmistakable. Even people acquainted 
with the real history of this question have forgotten that, as fai 
back as 1874, “o majority of the Irish representatives were 
pledged to the demand for Home Rule. Out of the 103 Irish 
members at least sixty were pledged to the demand for an Iris! 
legislature. Of the canaihon [ may remark, one of the most 
prominent was Colonel King Harman, the present Conservativ: 
member for Thanet. It is quite true that the love of many 
of these sixty gentlemen for Home Rule was strictly Platonic, aM 
that many of them have since gone over to the other side; but 
that fault is theirs, and not the fault of the Irish people. It was 
to advocate Home Rule that they were sent into Parliament, and 
a nation which selected a majority of her representatives fo1 
Home Rule, was plainly in favour of Home Rule. 

The verdict of 1880 was even more emphatic. The number o! 
members returned on Home Rule principles approached seventy 
Here again one has to report the desertion or the sale of thei 
principles by many of these seventy ; but that does not alter th 
case. A country cannot be responsible for betrayal of their trus' 
by her representatives. Ireland elected a great majority of he 
members: as Home Rulers, and the Irish people, therefore, clearly 
pronounced for Home Rule. And this brings us back to th 
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reason why Mr. Gladstone was justified in postponing his attempt 
to settle the Home Rule question to the present hour. One day, 
in one of the division lobbies, Mr. Gladstone was overheard by 
Mr. Justin McCarthy making the observation to a Liberal that he 
did not understand why the Parnellites insisted on calling them- 
selves the Irish members par excellence. 

“These gentlemen,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ are not even a majority 
of the Irish members.” And it was too true. A considerable 
section of the gentlemen elected on Home Rule principles 
deserted the Irish party, went over to the Liberals, and from 
that time forward the Irish party was reduced to a minority of 
the Irish representation. At the time of the split there were 
scarcely more than thirty-five members left to Mr. Parnell, and 
these plainly were but a small proportion out of the 103. If the 
nominal Home Rulers—as they were afterwards called—had 
remained true to their party and their pledges, there is no know- 
ing how much the course of Irish and English history might 
have been changed in the last six years. The very least of the 
high and odious crimes that can be laid at the doors of these 
seceders is, that they have postponed the settlement of the Irish 
and English quarrel by at least six years. 

But how was Mr. Gladstone to know the real demands of the 
Irish people when he found one set of Irish members pursuing 
one policy, another section another? It was impossible for him 
to recognise the minority of the Irish members as the organised 
expression and final opinion of the Irish nation. And even if he 
had known that this minority were such real exponents of Irish 
opinion as they have since been proved to be, he would not be 
in a position to take up the Irish question. The rule is simple 
and rational on which a minister has to act upon great questions. 
A minister is not a prophet or an apostle; his business is to take 
up questions at the moment when he thinks there is a reasonable 
prospect of his carrying them into law. There was no such 
prospect in the last Parliament. If he had proposed his scheme, 
he would have been met with his own objection, that the par ty 
which made any real and effective demand for Home Rule was 
not the majority of the Irish members ; and probably he would even 
have encountered the hostility of a considerable number of those 
who had been elected on Home Rule principles. It is now six 
years since the Home Rule party of 1880 was elected; and 
opinion has enormously progressed in that period; but Mr. 
Mitchell Henry, who was a member of the Home Rule party 
in 1880, and also in 1874, is understood to be among the 
opponents of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals. If this be the state 
of Mr. Henry’s opinions now, it is easy to understand what 
reception he would. have given to similar proposals from Mr. 
Gladstone at a time when English opinion was solid against 
Home Rule. I think, then, that “Mr. Gladstone is justified, before 
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HOME RULE: SOME OBJECTIONS. 647 
the Irish as well as the English people, in the statement that he 
was not called upon to deal with the demand for Home Rule 
until the Irish nation expressed its views clearly and unmistak- 
ably by returning a majority of the Irish representatives to make 
a united and clear demand. That state of things did not arise 
till eighty-six Irish representatives called for Home Rule in the 
Parliament of 1886. 

The measure of Mr. Gladstone is opposed because it will lead 
to separation. This argument has always appeared to me singu- 
larly childish. When an [Irish J. E. Redmond 
—was asking in the House of Commons the other day, how 
Ireland was ruled now, a Conservative gentleman, interrupted 
with the words “ By force.” Mr, Redmond went on immediately 
to point out that such force as was required for the government 
of Ireland by England, was retained in the present Bill. The 





army, the navy, the garrisons, the arsenals, all the machinery of 


force is maintained, exactly as it was before. Even if there were not 
these abundant precautions for the maintenance of the connection, 
there are many others in the very nature of things. One would 
think that a measure of Home Rule would, in the opinion of many 
gentlemen, widen the sixty miles of sea that stretch between 
England and Ireland, or would suddenly reduce the population 
of England, and increase with mushroom rapidity the population 
of Ireland. Then the idea that Ireland would be employed by 
some foreign enemy of England in time of war is too grotesque 
to my mind, for serious refutation. What country wants Ireland ? 
And what country does Ireland want? France is sometimes 
spoken of. There was a strong feeling of sympathy at one time 
between France and Ireland; but that sympathy has largely 
decreased within the last few years. The legislation against “the 
Catholic Church of the Republic—the strong” anti-Catholic views 
of the ruling statesmen of that country—have weakened very 
much the affection with which an intensely Catholic people, like 
the Irish, look upon France. Then what does France want with 
Ireland? The institutions, and habits, and ideas of the two 
countries are not more different than their climate and their 
soil. J am sure I speak the mind of every Irish Nationalist 
when I say that he would resist as violently any attempt to 
govern Ireland from the Seine as from the Thames. Then some 
ionorant people talk of America as desirous of possessing Ireland. 
T have been in Americ a, and can say with confidence, that America 


would not take a present of Ireland. The whole arg of 


American thought in recent years has been making not for, but 
against any increase of the territory of the Republic. There are 
comparatively few Americans who would advocate the annexation 


either of Canada or Mexico—countries at the borders of America. 


and full of great possibilities. To think, besides, of a nation that 


has always religiously abstained from the least interference with 
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the affairs of Europe, burdening herself with a small and a poor 
island, three thousand miles removed, is one of the most idiotic 
delusions that ever did duty even for the Tory party. 

There is an even greater force than the geographical circum- 
stances of the case, that forbids the idea of separation. This is 
the commercial relation of Ireland to England. 

Several of the opponents of the Union have busied themselves 
in giving full details of the amount of business done between 
England and Ireland. They have pointed out the quantity of 
cattle, of butter, of eggs, and other agricultural pecs which 
Ireland sends to England, and have drawn the inevitable con- 
clusion that England is Ireland’s best customer. They might 
also have pointed out, that owing to geographical and othe1 
circumstances England is destined to remain Ireland's best, and, 
to a large extent, Ireland’s only customer. To assume, then. 
that Ireland would seek a quarrel with England by an effort for 
separation, is to assume that the Irish people would desire to 
impose upon themselves a decree of bankruptcy, and possibly of 
starvation. The very largeness of the business dealings between 
England and Ireland is the best argument for legislative inde- 
pendence and the strongest argument against the possibility of 
separation. 

And, as years go on, the force of this consideration wil! 
increase with the Irish people. I have often made the 
perhaps futile attempt to forecast the future of Ireland; and this 
is something like what I expect. You have to start with the 
fact that the farmers will become owners of their holdings. There 
is a good deal of party controversy for purely party purposes 
just now on this very simple subject; but the real truth is the 
Tory party are just as deeply committed to land purchase as the 
Liberal; and such a settlement, if not made by the Imperial, will 
certainly be made by the Irish Legislature. You have then to 
start with half the nation peasant proprietors. Then you have 
a large class dependent on them, the small shopkeepers who 
supply the farmers. These will form perhaps something like a 
fourth of the rest of the population. I don’t think there is much 
prospect—at least not so far as one can at present see—of an 
extensive and a wealthy middle class in Ireland; and the land- 
lords do not form in themselves a very large body. The bulk 
of the population will be the peasant proprietors, and those who 
will depend on the peasant proprietors. The world has had 
abundant opportunity of judging the quality of the peasant 
proprietor in the many countries and for the many years that he 
now exists. The main features of his character remain the same 

whatever the difference of country or government. The character 
has its good and its bad sides. The peasant proprietor is frugal, 
industrious, conservative : his frugality degenerates into avarice ; 
his industry into mean absorption ; his conservatism into timidity 
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and class hatred. We know the lines of his character and even 
of his face. Michelet has described him in immortal prose. 
On’ the walls of this year’s Academy, you see, by a young Irish 
painter (a Vendéan of Finistére (No. 17), by Mr. A. O’Kelly 7), an 
eloquent portrait of his face, with its deep lines, its high e :heek- 

bones, its fixed and inquisitive eye, its hard mouth. In his faults 
and his virtues, the Irish peasant proprietor will probably bea 
a family likeness to the rest of his great family. I should hope 
that the kindly nature of his race, its spiritual longings, its 
passionate affections, will soften some of the hard features of the 
class ; but, unquestionably, frugality, industry, and conservatism 
will be the main characteristics of the new race of Irish farmers. 
It is they, too, who will have the most intimate connection with 
the trade between England and Ireland. Are they the class to 
favour revolutionary proposals that threaten their money in the 
banks, their dearly-loved fields, and their most valuable 
customers? I should say that ali the probabilities point thi 


other way, and _— every year which adds thousands to the 
number of peasant pr priet rs in Ireland, takes away thousands 
from the army of revolution in the future. To sum this part of 
the argument up: Sacer will be as a nation a vast petit 
bourgeoisie ; and petites bourgeoisies don’t want and don’t make 
revolutions. 

The example of Hungary and Austria has often been quoted 
in connection with the Irish proposals of the Government. Com- 
parison has hitherto been limited to the events that preceded o 
accompanied the arrangement with Austria, and too little attention 


has been given to what followed. Let me sum it up in a few 
words. So far as I have been able to understand Hungarian 
politics, the Ausgleich (compromise) made by Count Beust was 
accepted as a full and a final settlement by the Deak party— 
then the party that had the same prominence in the politics of 
Hungary as is now held by the Parnell party in the politics o! 
Ireland. There are two came parties. The Left, led by Her 
Tisza, objected to the Ausgleich as insufficient and unfair, and 
set out with the demand that it should be radically altered. Then 
beyond the Left was the party of which Kossuth was the inspira- 
tion—the party that demanded complete separation. When | 
used to read the Pesther Lloyd, some thirteen or fourteen years 
ago, it used to “ana with great frequency the question whether 
the Left was Regierungsfihig—that is to say, whether objecting 
as it did to the constitution between Austria and Hungary, and 
demanding radical change, it could take office until the constitu- 
tion was “radically altered. That question has been answered 
since in the most satisfactory way. The Augsleich has remained 
exactly where it was; and Herr Tisza, the leader of the Left, 
whose power to take office w as, thirteen years ago, the subject of 
constant and subtle discussion, has answered by holding office 
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uninterruptedly for ten years. This, of course, means that the 


party of the Left, which began by denouncing the Ausgleich of 


1867, has now accepted it as a fair working compromise between 
the two countries. Of the party of Kossuth nothing is heard 
recently ; we may assume that as it has not made itself heard, it 
has practically ceased to be an effective force. From this we can 
get some forecast of what the Irish legislation of the future is 
likely to be. Mr. Parnell and his colleagues speak with an 
authority for the Irish people and the Irish race, which nobody 
can question ; and the settlement made by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Parnell will be a settlement, not merely of their own making, 
but of the making of the nation and the race of whom they are 
the representatives. But if we can imagine a party who would 
find fault with the settlement made by “Mr, Gladstone and Mr. 
Parnell, and if we can imagine a party that would demand and 
work for separation, I have ‘little doubt the same results would 
follow in Ireland as in Hungary,—that with the control of their 
own affairs, which Ireland would enjoy, the demands for larger 
changes would disappear with the evils and grievances of which 
they are the progeny. 

Finally, we have a right to ask what those propose to do who 
are hostile to Mr. Gladstone’s measures. Everybody acknow- 
ledges that the adoption of the Home Rule policy, by a statesman 
of the eminence and the genius of Mr. Gladstone, has made a 
revolutionary change in the situation. His opponents, while they 
make this confession, do not follow it out to its legitimate 
results. It is not only that Home Rule is inevitable, but that it 
cannot be less than Mr. Gladstone proposes; and it may very 
possibly be more. It would certainly be more if the Administra- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone were to be followed by a weak Conserva- 
tive Government. In the July number of this magazine for last 
year | expressed great satisfaction at the accession to office of a 
Conservative Ministry. I thought then, as I think now, that 
of all ministries the most revolutionary is a weak Conservative 
Ministry. The results proved the truth of my forecast then ; the 
accession of a Conservative Ministry to power would prove the 
truth of my forecast in the futtre. It is as certain as anything 
can be in political speculation that, if the Irish vote had been 
given to the Conservatives at the end of the last election, a 
majority large enough to be greater than the Liberal, and not 
large enough to be independent of the Irish,—it is certain Lord 
Randolph Churchill would at this moment be piloting through 
the House of Commons a Home Rule measure; and without any 
of the friction or the ferocity which encounter Mr. Gladstone. 
And a weak Conservative Administration is the very best that 
the Conservatives can hope to have from an appeal to the 
country. And what can be done by a coalition Government ? 
Where are the materials for it? There is no point of union 
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between the different sections that oppose Mr. Gladstone. Be- 
tween Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hartington there is an even 
wider chasm than between Lord Hartington and Lord Salisbury. 
The only possible coalition one can imagine is the going over of 
Lord Hartington to the Conservative party. But of such a 
result there is as yet no sign whatever. Lord Hartington. is 
separated from the Tory par ty by all the traditions of his house 
and by his own personal and political character. As between 
Radicalism and Tory Democracy, Lord Hartington could not 
pause for a moment to choose. The brag, the hollow pretences, 

the fickle purpose, the appeals to the pot- “wallopers, which form 
the staple of Tory Democracy, are infinitely hateful to a man of 
his sober temper, his straightforward tongue, and his hatred of 

blustering pretence. Between Lord Hartington and the Tory 
party beside, there stand great and insurmountable personal 
obstacles. The Liberal who joins the Tory party must bear to 
Lord Randolph Churchill the position of superior or subordinate, 

and it is hard to say which yoke would be the more galling to 
bear. It is understood that on one occasion Lord Randolph 
Churchill expressed his readiness to stand aside, in case he was 
the obstacle to the junction of Lord Hartington with the Con- 
servative party; but the astute member for Paddington must 
have well known when he mace the offer that it had no chance 
of acceptance. It seems to me almost impossible that these two 
men ever could sit in the same Cabinet together; and as Lord 
Randolph Churchill has not the least intention of leaving the 
Tories, it may be taken for granted that Lord Hartington has 
not the least intention of joining them. 

Many of the Liberal members, who had been hesitating as to 
the course they should pursue, have cheered me up after my 
remonstrances with the final remark that, “ Your cause is bound 
to succeed after a short interval.” But it is this interval that 
may make all the difference. [1 would ask any practical man 
whether anything is to be gained by putting off a settlement 
which is inevitable? I would ask any rational and kindly man 
whether the postponement of the inevitable may not, on the other 
hand, be attended with great and grievous evil? The proposal 
by Mr. Gladstone of Home Rule has had an effect upon the Irish 
party, the Irish nation, and the Irish race, which must have 
bewildered even the most s sanguine observer. The settlement has 
been acclaimed as in the main satisfactory by ex-rebels, by con- 
stitutional agitators, by men in Ireland, in America, in Australia, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s name is blessed by millions of Irish lips. To 
any man who believes in the Divine and fructifying influence 
of justice, this spectacle must have been one of enormous satis- 
faction. There has never perhaps in the history of the world 
been an instance of a return so quick and so bounteous to justice. 
This spectacle has done much to fortify the argument that it 
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requires but a very short period of fair dealing to Ireland to 
transform it into a loyal and fast friend of England and of the 
British Empire. The one thing to destroy this is delay and a 
fierce party struggle. 

There can be no doubt that in the course of a great election 
strugele many things will be said by Tory speakers that will 
insult and exasperate the Irish people. They have recently been 
compared by a high authority to Hottentots, and have been 
told that all they require to bring them to their senses is twe nty 
years of coercion. If the head of the Tory party, with all his 
advantages of education and training and talents, is capable of 
such brutality, what may one expect ‘from the smaller fry of the 
Tory ranks? It is impossible that the Irish people should bear 
these insults with equanimity. They have the long memories of 
all peoples who are weak and have been oppressed; and these 
insults will be remembered for many a long day after Home Rule 
has been carried. The issue, then, is not whether Home Rule 
shall be carried or not; but whether Home Rule shall be carried 
in the near or in the slightly more remote future. That question 
again means whether the two nations shall begin their new 
lives with hearts open and warm to each other, after generous 
advances on the side of England, and as generous acceptance on 
the part of Ireland; or w hether they shall start with embittered 
hearts, sore words to forget, ugly deeds to forgive. 























EMERSON’S PHILOSOPHY. 
BY W. L. COURTNEY. 


THE obvious and almost trite comparison between Emerson and 
Carlyle is yet the only means of emphasising two of the chief 
characteristics of the American thinker, his personal serenity and 
his optimistic idealism. The fact of f the friendship of the two 
men forms itself a piquant study for the psychologist. For 
though friendships may largely repose on the possession of con- 
trasted traits, yet such antithesis is not usually that between 
a pessimistic rationalism and a sentimental exaltation. What 
Emerson thought of Carlyle may be gathered from many an 
enthusiastic phrase in his letters concerning “the lonely philo- 
sopher in his stern and blessed solitude: ” while Carlyle’s opinion 
of his American friend is contained in the oft-quoted remark that 
“of all the figures visiting the Nithsdale hermitage, there is not 
one of a more undoubtedly supernal character than yourself ; 
pure and still, with intents so charitable.” Since then the 
Nemesis of posthumous criticism has worked its will on both 
characters. Many men after reading Carlyle: through the spec- 
tacles of Froude, have felt all their illusions shattered, and 
sorrowfully confessed that the staff of their youth has pierced 
their hand like a broken reed. And perhaps some who have 
studied Emerson in the pages, let us say, of the amiable Moncure 
D. Conway, or Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, have turned away 
from the seemingly unreal portrait of a man endowed with 
an absurdly amiable, sympathetic, and impeccable organisation. 
in the economy of human nature, it is intellect which divides 
us, and it is feeling which unites us. So aman whose feeling is 
proportionately greater than his intellect is always the healer of 
discords, while the man whose intellect is abnormally developed 
at the expense of his feelings brings not peace but a sword. 
Nature will not have the normal proportion of the heart and the 
head lightly disturbed, or if they are disturbed, there will be a 
tantamount loss of working efficiency and power. Now in the 
case of Carlyle the intellectual element is in excess; in the case 
of Emerson the ‘emotional element is perhaps in excess, which 
explains why Emerson could write poetry, while we could never 
imagine Carlyle a poet. And for the same reason Carlyle is 
bitter, while Emerson is tolerant, for Carlyle has outlived his 
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early enthusiasms, while Emerson has never allowed the bright 
dreams of his youth to be tarnished by the experiences of his 
later age. 

But there is another reason, which we must not, however, over- 
estimate, which explains somewhat of the difference of the two 
men. Carlyle belongs to an old country, and Emerson to a young 
one; and the native soil of young and ardent America, just 
beginning to be alive to its great destinies and its hopes, would 
not permit its chief mouthpiece to be the teller of evil tidings. 
Listen to what he says of Schopenhauer, the great German 
pessimist, in the essay on Resources :—“ A Schopenhauer, with 
logic and learning and wit, teaching pessimism—teaching that 
this is the worst of all possible worlds, and inferring that sleep 
is better than waking, and death than slee p—all the talent in the 
world cannot save him from being odious. But if, instead of 
these negatives, you give me affirmatives—if you tell me that 
there is alw ays life for the livi ing, that what man has done, man 
can do, that this world belongs to the energetic, that there is 
always a way to everything desirable, that every man is pro- 
vided, in the new bias of his faculty, with a key to nature, and 
that man only rightly knows himself as far as he has experi- 
mented on things—lI am invigorated, put into genial and working 
temper; the horizon opens, and we are full of goodwill and 
gratitude to the cause of causes.” There speaks the genius of 
a young and ardent race, just as much as when Emerson says in 
antagonism to the valetudinarian who is always mentioning his 
maladies : “I beseech you by all angels to hold your peace, and 
not pollute the morning, to which all the housemates bri ing serene 
and pleasant thoughts, by corruption and groans. Come out of 
the azure. Love the day. ** And it is for the same reason that 
Emerson is so unfailing in his spirits, so sane and manlike in his 
mental attitude, providing such an excellent tonic medicine for 
our Shelley societies and our Byronic young men. ‘There is of 
course another side to this American endowment of happy 
spirits, and Emerson knew it very well. “The mark of American 
merit,” he says in Literary Ethics, “in painting, in sculpture, 
in poetry, in fiction, in eloquence, seems to be a certain grace 
without grandeur, and itself not new but derivative; a vase of 
fair outline but empty, which whoso sees may fill with what 
wit and character is in him, but which does not, like the charged 
cloud, overflow with terrible beauty and emit lightnings on all 
beholders.’ Yes, and Carlyle does overflow with terrible beauty, 
and the blinding flash of his words sometimes blasts as well as 
dazzles the beholder; and so he is the greater, the deeper, the 
more authoritative man, even though he is not the happier and 
the more sunlike. For Carlyle is the analyst of human nature; 
he has sounded the depths of human littleness and strength, and 
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knows. the echoes of its secret voices. He never, as Emerson 
sometimes does, looks on human nature from the outside, sur- 
veying it, as it were, with complacent benignity from a conven- 
tional pulpit. 

There is yet a third reason which is more important. One of 
the most characteristic traits of Kmerson’s mind we shall find to 
be a simple-minded devotion to Nature. Indeed, he is Nature’s 
own child, keeping ever close to her friendly apron-strings, 
returning to her if ever he has ventured on a more distant 
excursion with a fresh sense of her familiar charm and eternal 
motherhood. In her he loves to trace the analogon of the 
mental and the spiritual ; he sees her fresh from God’s workshop, 
bathed in the divinity of His creative hand. Thus, not only in 
his poems, but in his essays and his lectures, he always finds his in- 
spiration in the objects about him—“ the forest in which he walks, 
the sheet of water before his eyes, the titmouse that mocked his 
weakness in the bitter cold winter’s day, the mountain that rose 
in the horizon, the lofty pines, the lowly flowers.” To him, as t 
all who feel her charm, Nature is a great soother of sorrows—not 
indeed Nature as she is vivisected by the scientist, but as she 
smiles before us in everlasting freshness and beauty. Emerson 
has no sympathy with science or with scientists; men, as hi 
says, who “love not the flower they pluck and know it not, and 
all their botany is Latin names;” the love of Nature seems to 
preserve him from souring his wine into vinegar. Perhaps, if 
Carlyle had had a greater love for Nature, he would have been 
none the worse teacher, for even if intellectual life be the supreme 
destiny for man, yet a sense of the beauty of our world will often 
save him from eccentricity and bitterness; and Emerson with 
his love for the titmouse is saner than Carlyle with his furious 
maledictions on his neighbour’s cocks. 

What were the main thoughts, the dominant conceptions, of 
Emerson? Sometimes too much is expected from great men. We 
look to find, just in proportion as they exceed us in mental 
stature, a vast multitude of great and far-reaching thoughts. But 
it is not so. They have one or two lessons to give us, one or two 
thoughts to communicate, which, by continuous insistance and 
repeated iteration and endless illustration, they bear with em- 
phatic energy into our souls. A man may be a great encyclo- 
pedist like Aristotle, and then he may compass the whole circle 
of human science ; but a great teacher and inspirer of men, like 
Plato, Spinoza, and Carlyle, is, in a sense, tied to one thought, or 
Just one or two, which he sets in a coruscation of different lights 
before our eyes. There are certain common traits which all the 
prophets possess. They all alike are impressed with the fact 
that much of our apparent life is a sham ; that the daily sequence 
of petty events and occupations over which we so constantly fret 
and fume, is not our real life; but that it lies deeper than this, 
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in the heart and the temper and the conscience ; they all alike 
believe in the idea, the majesty of thought, the illumination of 
reason ; they despise the pressing solicitations of sense, the lower- 
ing effects of expediency and custom; they all alike live in the 
spirit. Emerson, too, lived in the spirit, and wished to help all 
men to have the same aspiration and the same hope. But the 
way in which such life in the spirit was to be realised, and the 
thoughts by which he strove to raise men to his pedestal, are 
what serve to distinguish Emerson amidst the ranks of the great 
teachers of the earth. 

One of the earliest and most constant of his characteris 
lessons was the duty of self-cultivation, of moral regeneration for 
the individual. The form in which this principle was enunciated 
by him was perhaps conditioned by the needs of the young 
American race to which he spoke. But he puts it again and 
again as an universal truth, as one which not only the American 
but any and every scholar in the world ought to cherish. The 
oreat lesson to be learnt is self-trust. “Be not afraid of the in- 
timations of your own unguided nature, for in them is speaking 
universal man—nay God himself.” “ Plant yourself indomitabl: 
on your instincts,’ he told his oS “and the great world 
will come round to you.” Be resolute to think your own 
thoughts, and you will find ory you have been thinking the 
thoughts of humanity at large. Read your books, if you like 
it is your duty; but there is a creative reading as well as a 
creative writing. In all books , it is what you brin ¢ to the books 
which will determine what good they are to you. For all the 
authors of the world speak to whatever in you is akin to them. 
Shakespeare is only comprehended by the Shakespeare in us. He 
only speaks to our most apprehensive and sympathetic hour. So 
the individual must not be a slave to his books; they are, so to 
speak, for his idle hours, not for those creative hours spent in 
self-communion, or with nature. And so over and over again 
throughout The American Scholar, an address which he delivered 
in 1837, Literary Ethics in 1838, and the Address before Divinity 
College, Cambridge, in the same year. Observe thi at what Emer- 
son is here proposing is not so much the cultivation of the 
understanding, of the faculty which makes syllogisms and draws 
deductions, as that of the instinct, the intuition, the imme- 
diate and primary sentiment. He is very clear on this point. 
The vision of genius comes by renouncing the too officious 
activity of the understanding, and “giving leave and amplest 
privilege to the spontaneous sentiment.” For what seems to 
strike both Emerson and Carlyle, who are both to a large extent 
hero-worshippers, is that the great men of the earth have vivid 
intuitive flashes which are a great deal better and surer than 
most men’s ratiocination. Such a doctrine is of course capable of 
an exaggeration which is fatal to those who are ordinary men and 
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not heroes. For at bottom, and if pressed to an extreme, it in- 
volves a war with authority, a war with logic, a war with rational- 
istic ethics. See the deductions which Emerson himself draws. 
In ethics, for instance, we are told to trust to the moral sentiment, 
the moral instinct, virtue being vitiated by too much will 
(Method of Nature). It is the same with religion. The religious 
sentiment which is at the basis of all creeds, must, we are told in 
the Divinity College address, be an intuition, not derived from 
another, because it wells out from the soul ; therefore an authorita- 
tive creed is a blunder, and most Church dogmas are monstrosities. 


But though it is easy to see that Kmerson’s doctrine of the indi- 
vidual, with his instincts and his intuitions, can be carried to an 
absurd and one-sided excess, we must remember on the other 
hand that Emerson had always before his eyes the American 


scholar with his needs and his possibilities. The scholar is un- 
fairly weighed down by the spectacle and example of an ancient 
civilisation, and an ancient literary culture before which he seems 
to be but a child. He must be encouraged to put forth the 
flowers of his own genius and capacity, to develop something 
stable and excellent from his own nature, and not in mere imita- 
tion of English models; he must trust himself before America can 
produce her own poets and philosophers and historians. More- 
over a prophet, if he is to be effectual, must to some extent over- 
emphasise his own side of the question ; and it does men no harm 
in this critical and introverted age to tell them to be creative and 
constructive, in the faith that their own thoughts shall also be the 
thoughts of the world. 

A second thought on which Emerson is fond of insisting is the 
idea of Nature as the framework or background in which is set 
the activity of man. Nature is indeed something more than the 
mere framework or background. The soul finds a sense of com- 
munion in Nature, not so much as though she were an ancient 
friend, but as actually a blood relation. The greatest delight 
which the fields and woods minister is, he tells us, the suggestion 
of an occult relation between man and vegetable. “I am not 
alone and unacknowledged. They nod to me and [ to them. 
The waving of the boughs in the storm is new to me and old. 
it takes me by surprise, and yet is not unknown.” For nature 
is the visible analogon of the human spirit. “The boy under the 
bending arch of day discovers that he and it proceed from the 
same root. One is leaf and one is flower; relation, sympathy, 
stirring in every vein. One is seal, and one is print, Nature 
being the opposite of the soul, answering to it part for part.” 
Thus there is, according to Emerson, a correspondence between 
the laws of Nature and the laws of mind, and even the laws of 
ethics. Fanciful as the conception may seem to us to be, it was 
a serious one for Emerson, and one which he shares with some 
of the greatest of philosophical thinkers—with Spinoza, with 
VOL. XIV. 42 
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Swedenborg, with Schelling, and with our English philosopher 
Berkeley. ” According to this view Nature has no independent 
existence of itself, but is one of the ways in which a spirit 
greater than our own speaks to our spirit. And so all these 
material forms are symbolisms, allegories, the disguises which are 
worn by truths of far-reaching and universal import. We, whose 
essence is spirit, read this language and interpret these allegories, 
finding in them not only the truths which are familiar to us in 
different aspects, but the very ideas of God. Hence it is that a 
man who sets himself to solve the problems of thought finds such 
infinite repose in Nature—goes back to it, as it were to a cousin 
or a sister who will speak to him out of a common fund of 
sentiments and aspirations. This is indeed not the Nature dis- 
sected by the analytic divisions of science, but the Nature of the 
poet and lover. Yet the astronomer also finds that the laws 
which hold sun, and moon, and stars in their places are found 
to be the geometrical conceptions devised by his own brain. 
Emerson pursues the symbolic interpretation of Nature to still 
further lengths. Nature seems to have no particular end; she is 
growth, development, tendency, motion, never stooping to an 
individual end, but existing in triumphant progression for 
universal ends. Everywhere the lines of her energy go on 
endlessly from condition to condition, from antecedent to conse- 
quent, which yet again is a fresh antecedent. And this charac- 
teristic mode of her working Emerson calls Ecstasy—nothing 
final, definite, partial, or limited, but always and everywhere 
progress abounding in a prolific joy. The secret of Nature can 
never reveal itself to the understanding, which knows only by 
breaking up and dividing, seeing here a little and there a little. 
But it can and does reveal itself to that emotional sentiment, that 
gracious receptivity which we may call either reason, or faith, or 
orace. Here again Emerson finds a fresh link to connect man 
with Nature. Nature works in ecstasy, and all the inspirations 
of genius and the intuitions of faith which have made epochs in 
the world’s history are a sort of ecstasy too. 

But Emerson is besides described as a metapbysician and a 
philosopher. Of course, all the highest culture is philosophic, and 
there is no great thinker whose sayings and writings have had 
more than an ephemeral reputation, w ho does not rightly consider 
himself, and is rightly considered by others, as a philosopher. 
But in the sense in which the term philosopher is usually applied 
to Emerson, it is held to indicate that he initiated some particular 
system, which we can thereupon label with its own exclusive appel- 
lation. But thisis only roughly the case. Emerson’s philosophical 
thoughts are eminently unsystematic ; he borrowed freely from 
many quarters. Although it would not be right to style him an 
Eclectic, like Victor Cousin whom he diligently perused, it would 
be by no means hard to find in him, and set side by side, doctrines 
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which were inconsistent or even contradictory. It certainly did 
not suit his genius to be a system-monger, for he dislikes the 
class, and believes that all systems have a merely relative value, 
and can be, and ought to be, superseded by the intuitions of 
a pure and fervent soul. Nor is inconsistency a charge which 
would weigh very heavily on his shoulders. He would be the 
first to point out in answer that truth is a diamond with many 
facets, and that aman must be content if he lets the glimmer now 
of one and now of another shine upon an expectant world. 
“Truth,” he says in one of his rememberable phrases, “is such 
a sly-boots, such a fly-away, so untransportable, and unbarrelable 
a commodity, that it is as bad to catch as light.” 

Emerson’s philosophical opinions are, to some extent, connected 
with that society of Transcendentalists whose aberrations made 
Boston famous, though they went much further and deeper 
than a mere petulant and aimless revolt against things as 
they are. The word “transcendentalism”’ is itself borrowed from 
the German thinker Kant; and if we have to describe Emerson’s 
philosophy by any one title, we must choose to call it Idealism. 
Most men, as Emerson himself tells us in his lecture on The 
Transcendentalists, believe either in materialism or idealism. For, 
in truth, this is a division which runs down very deep in the 
history of human thought, and serves to place philosophers of all 
times in two rival camps. What the distinction between the 
conservative and the reformer has been in the history of politics, 
that the distinction between idealist and materialist has been in 
the history of philosophy. One man is born with that naturally 
cautious temper that he desires to stand in an attitude of defence 
over the rights and institutions which belong to his age; he 
wishes to preserve them in their integrity, and looks with 
suspicion upon all change as the great disintegrating and de- 
stroying element in the world. Another is born with that aspiring 
temperament that he looks upon what he has as only the 
stepping-stone to what he may acquire, and believes that all 
institutions and rights have only a relative and not an absolute 
value, and that each age must make anew the conditions of its 
life, while change, so far from being a destroying element, is, in 
reality, the only sign that a thing is alive. There is a parallel 
division in speculative thought. Here is one man who believes 
in what he sees, he has a passion for the sense-given fact, he will 
trust in what experience and contact with an external world has 
told him and other men. He has a dislike to mental fancies and 
all the constructions of imagination. The truths of science are 
therefore to him the type of all truth, and if science tells him that 
all the wealth and glory of the world, all the pride of man, and 
all the supremacy of intellectual activity have been developed 
out of matter, to that faith he will unquestionably cling and 
be a materialist. But there is a man of another type who begins, 
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as it were, from the other end. He sees that all the theories about 
the world, which have made it real for us and a part of our daily 
life, have been due to the constructive power of thought; that 
truth is not so much a matter of the senses as of the free play 
of intelligence and reason round the —- data ; that, 
afterall, we never know what a thing in itself is, but only what 
it is to our modes of apprehension ‘and to our consciousness : 
that therefore the real secret of things would appear to be mind 
and not matter. He is the idealist, for idealism is above al! 
a resolute belief in intellect, reason, and the constructive power of 
thought. The idealist is the man who is firmly convinced that 
it is “ideas and not facts which govern the world, and that the 
scientists themselves could never have framed a the ‘ory about the 
world, and about man’s origin in it, unless man’s thoughts wer 
higher than and above the world, instinct with some particl: 
of a Divine Power. It need scarcely be said on which side 
of this controversy Emerson finds his place. With all his 
sympathetic reading of Plato and Berkeley and Kant and 
Coleridge, with all his characteristic belief in the efficacy of 
reason and the authority of genius, he could not be other than an 
idealist. He will allow us to be under no misapprehension on 
that score. It is conceivable, he tells us, that a materialist may 
change his mind and become an idealist, but it is impossible that 
one who has once been an idealist, can revert to ayes In 
his first little work, The Essay on Nature, which gave Carlyle 


so much pleasure, he gives his own version of the idealism of 


Berkeley, insisting that such a doctrine is taught by poetry, by 
philosophy, by ethics, and by religion. And in a later essay he 
contrasts men like Coleridge and Kant with thinkers like Locke 
and Hume, by saying that while the latter class tell us about 
things as it were from without, as mere spectators and critics, the 
former speak to us from within, as though they knew the heart 
and essence of the message they reveal. 

Qn this general theory of idealism, Emerson bases another doc- 
trine, not always found to be historically conjoined with it, but 
which he believes to be its necessary culmination and coping stone. 
It is not enough for a man to believe that truth and reality reside 
for him in the active powers of his own mind rather than in the 
dull and dead material which affects the senses. The inevitable 
problem then succeeds as to how his thinking self is related to 
other thinking selves, and how there comes to be a truth which is 
common to all thinking intelligences. Or, to put it in simpler 
language, behind and above each separate soul or spirit, there 
must be an Absolute Soul or Spirit to be the source of illumina- 
tion and truth and life. Such an absolute intelligence to supple- 
ment all the separate thinking activities of men may be called by 
many names—Absolute Reason, or Universal Spirit, or God. 
However diverse the appeliation, to it the course of philosophical 
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inquiry seems inevitably to lead. In mistrust of an external 
reality we fall back upon the immediate testimony of conscious- 
ness that our thinking spirit, at all events, exists, for it manifests 
its existence in the very fact of its activity. But then we are led 
to discriminate a better self from our ordinary self, a higher 
we from the common reasonableness of mankind. Thus step 
by step we are led to the conception of an Infinite and Absolute 
Reason which is the common origin of all the better thoughts of 
us all. It is to this conception that Emerson leads us in the essay 
on Nature to which I have already referred. But throughout 
ni essays it clearly manifests itself as the underlying idea, giving 
» his thoughts sometimes their touch of poetry, sometimes a 
tinge of my sticism, always their air of deep religiousness. Per- 
haps the most ex cpl icit, though also the strangest, declarations 
on the subject are to be found in the little essay called by the 
curious title of Zhe Over-Soul. The Over-Soul is Emerson’s 
expression for this background of deepest reality to which we 
have seen his errr tend. It is the common heart, the 
underlying unity, within which each man’s particular being is 
contained and made one with all other beings. On this subject 
Emerson has some strange and wonderful things to say. It is on 
the strength of such a doctrine that Emerson is called a mystic 
and mysticism, to the men of logic, is considered an offensive title. 
Mysticism it may be, but it is that of every thinking man, when 
he enters into his closet and shuts to the door, and is alone 
with his own self—its past, its present, and its future. It is 
then when the flashes of intuition come, which reveal in a 
moment what life is and what is its worth; it is then when 
genius makes its strokes, and illumination comes upon us from 
quarters we know not whence. The man is unfortunate wh 
does not feel, not only in his practical, but even in his intellectual 
life, that ever and anon he is nursed in the everlasting arms. It 
is thus, as Emerson tells us, that men are wiser than they know 
for a deeper being than theirs includes them in itself, suggests to 
them its own emphatic lessons, and dictates to them authorita- 
tively the way in which they should walk. “The soul gives 
itself, alone, original, ~~ pure, to the Lonely, Original, and Pure, 


who, on that conditi n, gladly inhabits, leads, and speaks through 
at.” 
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THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 
BY FRANK BANFIELD. 


NEVER was happier thought than that which gave rise to 
the Exhibition, opened with so much becoming pomp, and 
striking circumstance, at South Kensington, last month. The 
“Fisheries” and the “ Healtheries ” are in some sense responsible 
for what one misguided person has suggested should be called the 
“ Emperies,” and another the “Kith-and-Kin-eries.” There can 
also be little doubt but that the growing race feeling amongst 
ourselves, who are following Pan- “Slav: ism and Pan- Teutonism, 
with as pronounced a Pan- Anglo- Saxonism, has had its influence 
with the authors of the display of this year. The great Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851 was the outcome of a prevalent con- 
ception, that an era of purely commercial and peaceful rivalry 
between nations had begun. The cosmopolitan idea was at its 
zenith, and the Manchester School was in excelsis. To-day we 
rather feel the necessity and desirability of being and continuing 
to be great. The Imperial Federation League has been the out- 
come of the conviction, that Great Britain must be saved from the 
fate, with which her limited geographical area has threatened her. 
Our countrymen have been bidden to be little and good, and have 
not liked it. Dr. Watts, the hymnologist, in despair at his inches, 
asked to be measured by his soul ; but Englishmen have rebelled 
against their relegation to a merely moral leadership. If our two 
islands seemed to be growing smaller than we cared quite to own 
and getting too quickly near their man-supporting limit, the 
empire was limitless in square mileage and in general roominess 
After all, an Englishman was no less an Englishman for having 
settled down under his ancestral flag two w eeks, ¢ or three w eeks, 
or five weeks’ journey from the home country, in Canada, in the 
Cape Colony, or in Australasia. We remembered how ‘Wessex 
grew to be England, how England embraced Wales, and how the 
union with Scotland made us Britons. Later came the United 
Kingdom, whose vast colonial expansion called surely for the 
closer organisation of a greater Britain. With the air full of the 
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Imperial sentiment we have the scheme for bringing together, under 
one roof, a presentment of all that the British empire, in every 
zone, can show of manufactures, of arts, and of natural products. 
In this way would be made manifest beyond cavilling, before the 
very eyes of our people, the splendour of its heritage. The 
choice of the moment was an especially happy one, in view of the 
present political juncture of affairs, and the Imperial gathering of 
the 4th May, 1886, had, therefore, a most marked and useful 
significance. 

Everything was done to render the pageant worthy of a great 
occasion. Her Majesty, attended by her royal children, including 
the Crown Princess of Germany, arrived at Paddington from 
Windsor, on the morning of tie 4th of May, and, escorted by 
Life Guards, drove to the entrance of the Exhibition, in Exhibition 
Road, South Kensington. Here a procession, composed of the 
numerous Princes and Princesses, the Heralds, Pursuivants-of- 
Arms, the Great Officers of the Household, Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners, and the Executive Commissioners of the Colonies, was 
formed, and proceeded through the different courts and gallerie 1S, 
through the gardens of the Horticultural Society into the Albert 
Hall. The path on either hand was lined by all that the greatest 
city of the world, the mighty capital of a vast empire, can show 
of wealth and beauty. From ceiling to floor the Exhibition build 
ing was full of brilliance and colours of a thousand tints, which 
changed and shifted « - rand anon, giving a kaleidoscopic effect 
to the whole. Hundreds of Indian parti-coloured flags, suspended 
from the roof, enhanced the brightness of the scene, through which 
the royal procession made its way. Inthe Albert Hall the spectacle 
was one which was only possible in this country. The vast oval 
amphitheatre was crowded from the pit to the highest gallery .w ith 
a splendid throng of ten thousand persons. All that is creat and 
distinguished in the empire was present. The Ambassadors of 
the Powers of the world looked upon an assemblage as uniqu 
and English as that great one in Westminster Hall, which 
Macaulay so eloquently figured for our imagination in one of his 
most effective passages of brilliant prose. In front of th 
orchestra, on a dais of scarlet cloth, was placed for Her Majesty 
a golden chair or throne. This chair of solid gold, valued at 
£3,500, is a war trophy, and was captured from Runjeet Singh 
the father of the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. As the Queen 
stood in front of the throne, surrounded by her children and 
grandchildren, the choir sang the National Anthem, the second 
verse of which was rendered in Sanscrit, the composition « 
Professor Max Miiller, who had made a translation of the boys 
song for use in India. The next event was the singing of : 
ode, specially prepared for this occasion, the music by Sir Ar thu 
Sullivan, and the words by Lord Tennyson. The following 
the literary form i in which the Poet Laureate has expressed “the 
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growing race feeling, and the yearning for closer union of the 
English people :— 
I. 


Welcome, welcome with one voice ! 

In your welfare we rejoice, 

Sons and brothers, that have sent, 

From isle, and cape, and continent, 

Produce of your field and flood, 

Mount, and mine, and primal wood, 

Works of subtle brain and hand, 

And splendours of the Morning Land, 

Gifts from every British zone ! 
Britons, hold your own! 


Il. 

May we find, as ages run, 
The mother featured in the son, 
And may yours for ever be 
That old strength and constancy, 
Which has made your fathers great 
In our ancient island-state ! 
And,—where’er her flag may fly 
Glorying between sea and sky 
Makes the might of Britain known ! 

Britons, hold your own 


Ill. 
Britain fought her sons of yore, 
Britain fail’d and never more, 
Careless of our growing kin, 
Shall we sin our fathers’ sin, 
Men that in a narrower day 
Unprophetic rulers they- 
Drove from out the Mother’s nest 
That young eagle of the West, 
To forage for herself alone ? 
Britons, hold your own ! 
IV. 
Sharers of our glorious past, 
Brothers, must we part at last ? 
Shall not we through good and ill 
Cleave to one another still ? 
Britain’s myriad voices call 
**Sons, be welded, each and all, 
Into one Imperial whole, 
One with Britain heart and soul ! 
One life, one flag, one fleet, one Throne ! 
Britons, hold your own ! 
And God guard all ! 


The Prince of Wales, as Executive President of the Royal Com- 
missioners, then read his address to the Queen. The concluding 
portion ran as follows :— 


“In the Great Exhibition of 1851 your Majesty’s Colonial and Indian possessions 
were indeed represented, but their importance was then but little realised, and their 
present greatness was at that time unforeseen. During the years that have elapsed 
since 1851 few greater changes have been wrought than the marvellous development 
of the outlying portions of your Majesty’s Empire. It is our heartfelt prayer that an 
undertaking intended to illustrate and to record this development may give a stimulus 
to the commercial interests and intercourse of all parts of your Majesty’s dominions, 
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that it may be the means of augmenting that warm affection and brotherly sympathy 
which is reciprocated by all your Majesty’s subjects, and that it may still further 
deepen that steadfast loyalty which we who dwell in the mother country share with 
our kindred who have elsewhere so nobly done honour to her name.” 

Upon brief and formal reply from the Queen, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury offered prayer. Then the guns of the Horse 
Artillery in Hyde Park boomed forth their salute, and the music 
of the “ Hallelujah” chorus filled the spacious hall. Madame 
Albani afterwards sang ‘Home, Sweet Home.” This -was 
followed by “Rule Britannia,” given by the chorus, which 
brought the ceremonial to a close, Her Majesty leaving the 
building by the Kensington Road door. Thus, for the first time, 
representatives of every ane 0 of the British empire met by 


arrangement together in one building to celebrate the inaugur: 
tion of a display confined to the subjec ts of the Queen. 
Those who visit the Exhibition will at first labour under a 


sense of bewilderment, unless they have previously visited South 
Kensington and mastered the mystery of arcades, avenues, 
galleries, and annexes. ‘The buildings lie mainly at the southern 
end of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, which are in 
shape an oblong. At the northern end is the Albert Hall and 
the entrance from Ke nsington Gore. The ordinary visitor will 
either enter by the subway from South Kensington Station or by 
the main entrance from Exhibition Road, both at the south- 
eastern corner of the Exhibition. He will do well, in the first 
place, to master its general arrangement before dwelling on the 
details of any part. Entering by the approaches I have men- 
tioned, at the south-eastern end of the Exhibition he will find 
the Indian Courts stretching away in front of him from east to 
west. If he turns to the right, up the central passage of these 
courts, he will, going straight along between the Old London Street 
and the Indian Palace, enter the Australian Section, which 
forms a perfect square in the centre of the Exhibition. Issuing 
hence, he is at once among the products of the Dominion ot 
Canada, which stretch east and west between the Gardens and 
the Australian Section. The West Indies and our smaller 
Asiatic dependencies will be found in the Gallery on the eastern 
side, and can be approached at once by turning to the right 
immediately after entering the Exhibition from the subwe ay. 
Half an hour spent in study’ ing the general arrangements of this 
magnificent display will be w ell laid out. Of course hubitwés of 
South Kensington need no advice ; but there are folk from the 
country, and not a few Londoners, who will be at sea at first 
and they will enjoy the wonders of the maze all the better fo1 
getting, as soon as possible, what we may call their sea-legs, and 
so being able to satisfactorily fix their whereabouts at any 
moment. 

Between the principal entrance in Exhibition Road and the 
Indian Courts are two fine halls, the Colonial and the Indian. 
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These may be missed by any one coming in through the subway, 
as they will be behind him, on the right hand. ‘The sides of the 
first-mentioned Hall are decorated with lar ge paintings. One is 
of London as seen a little above Westminster Bridge, while the 
rest represent the principal colonial ports and cities. There are 
aiso some fine pictures of New Zealand and Ceylon scenery. 
Over the portal is set forth, in letters of gilt, the collective 
statistical statement for the Empire :—British Empire, area 
9,126,999 square miles; population, 305,337,294. In the Indian 
Hall are exhibited figures clothed in the various picturesque 
uniforms of our Indian Army. They stand fully equipped in 
life-like form against a background of rich draping in artistic 
Indian printed cotton. Between the Indian and Colonial Halls 
is a large equestrian statue of the Prince of Wales, a reproduction 
of one made by Mr. J. Boehm, R.A., and presented by Sir Albert 
Sassoon to the municipality of Bombay. 

The entrance to the Middle Court of the Indian Gallery will at 
once attract notice and admiration. It is a great wooden screen, 
or gateway, and is a contribution from His Highness the Maha- 
rajah of Jeypore. Its carvings are of great beauty and diversity 
of pattern, “on the whole effect is harmonious. U p and down 
this central court, on either hand, arranged according to the 
political divisions of Hindostan, are a multitude of beautiful 
objects of art and cunning workmanship. The art lover might 
well linger here till the crack of doom without wearying. The 
side-courts on each side of the gallery are formed by screens, 
which are a distinctive feature in the Exhibition. One of these, 
from the State of Kotah, is Hindu in its architectural design, and 
has been copied from old buildings in the city of Kotah. It is 
of brown Shisham wood inlaid with ivory. The Ulwar screen 
is in white and black marble. Above is a decorative design in 
glass-work, while the sides are panelled with red sandstone, 
exquisitely carved. There is one marvellous perforated stone- 
work screen from Bhartpur which must on no account be passed 
by. The carving has been executed with so much delicacy and 
skill, that, but a little distance off, it looks like a fabric of lace. 
But it would be an endless task to describe ali the masterpieces 
of skilled workmanship, which subdivide the Indian Gallery. 

The Dacca muslins in the Bengal Court will repay examination. 
The art of manufacturing them has, however, been partially lost. 
Once a piece of muslin, “15 yards long and 1 ‘yard wide, could be 
made of so delicate a texture that it would only weigh 900 
grains, now the finest piece of the same size would weigh 1,600 
grains. The old muslins won poetical names. They were called 
“running water,’ “woven air,” and “dew of the morning,” all 
phrases allusive to their extraordinary transparency. They 
were invisible in water, or stretched on dew laden grass. The 
flower stands from Mooltan and the filigree work from Cuttack 
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e strikingly beautiful, while the silver, silver-gilt, and enamelled 
silv er ornaments from Kashmir defy description of their delicate, 
elaborate, and beautiful ornament. The black and silver metal 
work in the Hyderabad Court is of exquisite design, and there 
is here, too, a most brilliant show of gold embroideries. As one 
moves on from court to court, from one beautiful object to another, 
one is bewildered by the multitude of impressions, and is filled 
with a painful consciousness that life, or at least the holiday 
part of it, is all too short for adequate realisation of the wonders 
lavished around. 

In the South Court of the Indian Section the mind receives 
relief at once from its plethora of the beautiful in eer 
of the curious. Here are ranged in groups a perfect army of 
figures in clay. They are quite as realistic as anything to be 
seen in the Baker Street collection, and they require close obser- 
vation at times that we may be sure that the image before us is 
not instinct with life. A large number of the native races in India 
have clay representatives. There are Sikhs, gigantic moun- 
taineers of various Seilibal Burmese, and a crowd of other human 
types. On the walls on the left are groups showing the method 
of Hindoo retail traffic, and the shopkeepers squatting amidst their 
goods, also very carefully imitated, have a bizarre, out-of-place 
look, which is not without a strange attractiveness, especially for 
. Arry,” who is here, too, and cannot quite make up his mind 
whether the astounding variety in feature and dress of his 
fellow-subjects is a joke or a nightmare. On the whole, he 
takes the assemblage as’ a quaint but colossal yew desprit. His 
bump of reverence scarcely seems to keep pace in development 
with his growth in know ledge, and it is well for the peace of the 

empire, perhaps, that these friendly, staring Englishmen of colour 
are only lay figures. Besides the ethnographical collection, 
there may be seen in this department models of Indian villages, 
with the natives busied in agricultural operations in the fields 
and gardens. In addition, this South Court, which is also known 
as the Economic or Imperial Court, contains a vast collection of 
the more useful products of India, under the following divisions :— 
foods, beverages, narcotics, oils, medicines, gums, dy es and tans, 
fibres, skins and leathers, canes and basket- work, minerals and 
ores, timbers. 

The North Court of the South Gallery, which runs from the 
main entrance east and west, contains interesting models of Indian 
shrines, temples, and palaces. There are also some handsome 
bullock-carts on view. If they do not suggest rapidity of 
motion, they are richly upholstered, and if slow should be 
comfortable. A conspicuous and attractive object is a tomb in 
blue and white tile work. Under such roofing, embowered in 
sunflowers, the most esthetic soul might surely sleep its last 
sleep with sense of the beautiful unruffled. At the eastern 
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entrance to this court small quantities of tea and cigars may be 
bought, specimens of the wares of the private exhibitors. 

Passing out of the North Court by the western end, and 
turning to the right, leaving the Ceylon Court on the left, full 
though it is of “objects of interest to the arche ologist, the 
sportsman, and the lover of nature, we come upon the Indian 
Palace, standing in strange contrast hard by the embattled 
cateway of Old London. The Palace, elaborately decorated 
everywhere with novel carvings, is divided into three principal 
parts—the Outer Court, s surrounded by workshops, and called the 
‘“ Kharkhaneh,” or workshop, the Durbar Hall, and the Garden 
vestibule. 

The entrance to the Outer Court of the Palace is through a 
highly-decorated stone gateway, the gift of the Maharajah 
Scindah to the South Kensington Museum. In the “ Khark- 
haneh” itself are thirteen shops. In one, two Punjabi carpenters 
may be seen hard at work, little heedful of the curious throng 
which intently watches them. In another, stonecutters and 
clay modellers are busy, while in a third a woollen drugget is in 
gradual process of formation. It is impossible not to arrive at 
the conclusion that we have here a very accurate presentment of 
Indian artisan activity. The crowd gazing at these silent workers 
is apt to be misled by their apparent. stolidity, and to forget that 
they are not automatic or clay figures, of which there are so many 
in the South Court of the South Gallery. These Indian artisans 
are more communicative when their own countrymen are near. 
An Indian gentleman describing a visit paid to this workshop in 
an evening paper says :— 

“T went up to a jolly-looking fellow, with whom I had a long talk about himself 
and his comrades. They feel very comfortable, and are quite pleased with the 
arrangements for their comfort. The weather suits them delightfully well ; they are 
only anxious to know whether it will turn colder. Unwilling to disturb their enjoy- 
ment of this glorious weather with hints about the fickleness of English “ air and 
water,” I comforted my good man by holding out prospects of still brighter and 
warmer days. He is a very intelligent fellow, and understands a few words of English. 
He says that most of the visitors do not see their work, but only look at them and 
their movements. He also quietly told me that he did not quite like the very audible 


remarks of some visitors, who seem to look upon them as animals. Coming fresh 
from India he is evidently shocked at the outré dress and the giggling manners of 
some of the lady visitors. These Indian workmen are all intelligent, and, though un- 
earned in books, are polished in talk and manners in their own way. When they go 
back home their impressions of England and the English people, however superrficial, 
will be eagerly listened to by their countrymen, and these reports (varied and distorted 
perhaps) will circulate through all the bazaars of India. So it is greatly desirable that 
visitors should behave kindly and nicely to them, and abstain from making remarks 
that may hurt them.” 


The Durbar Hall stands upon a series of columns, and is 
approached by a double flight of red sandstone steps from the 
Garden vestibule. The floor of the Garden vestibule is a Mosaic, 
and in its centre isa tank fountain. At the top of the red sand- 
stone staircase we enter the Durbar Hall through a triple-arched 
opening. The carving of this department has been v ery skilfully 
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executed by the Indian workmen in the Exhibition. The room 
is provided with sette es, ranged all around the walls, and will be 
used by the Prince of "Wales for crand receptions. 

We must not loiter long, however, even here. To the north 
towards the Albert Hall, are to be found the exhibits of the great 
self-governing colonies On the right is the New South Wales 


Court. In it will be found specimens of the mineral wealth of 
the edeeer—-aeeper coal, iron, gold, and silver. Wool is 
abundantly displayed. As in most of the Colonial sections, we 
find a great number of photographs, some of buildings and 
towns, others of the natural features of the country. Among 
the photographs is one large one of every private and officer in 
the New South Wal ea 5 nt, which displayed so admirabl 

a spirit in coming to the aid of the mother country when thx 
Soudan troubles were at their worst. In the Victoria Court, 
we have, at its western end, a strikingly realistic forest scene 
arranged with great skill. Many wild animals and birds help to 
sive it life. In the left-hand forecround are the > figures of a family 


of aboriginal natives in their house. This is a “veritable nativ 
hut, and has been actually used by aborigines. The father of th 
family is skinning an opossum, while his wife is preparing th 


fire at which it is to be cooked. Their child sprawls upon the 
eround intently noting the progress made towards dinner. But 
little imagination is needed for the visitor to fancy himself in 


some wild mountain glen of the Antipodes. In the West 
Australia Court there is a finely painted section of a forest. In 
front of it are some splendid spec imens of the woodland growth 
The base of the trunk of a jarrah tree has been polished so as to 
bring out the beauty of the grain. In a single piece it would 
make a complete and handsome dining-room table. The exhibits 
of Australian manufactures will be a revelation to many people. 
They range from billiard tables to biscuits, and it would puzzle 
an expert to show in what way they are inferior to the best pro- 
ducts of European industrialism. By the aid of the photographs, 
the paintings, the models, the natural and artificial products of 
one sort and another, our kinsfolk in the Southern Seas are 
certainly brought nearer to us. On leaving the Courts an atten- 
tive observer will take with him a more just appreciation of the 
“New England of the Southern Pole” than the average globe 
trotter obtains from a hurried visit to the lands themselves. 
Great pains have been taken to inform the minds of visitors to 
the Exhibition as to our Australian Colonies, and the effort should 
have been a wonderful success. 

Equally astonishing to the average Briton will be the array « 
the manufactures of our Dominion of Canada. There is a x Fi 
of biscuits which would do credit to the distinguished Reading 
firm of Huntley and Paimer; and there are pianos whose 
casings, at least, are works of art. Of their merit as musical 
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instruments we have the evidence of Dr. Franz Liszt, who, writing 


to one firm to acknowledge the receipt of a specimen of its wares, 
described this particular grand piano as “ excellent, magnificent, 
unequalled.” Such praise, from such a quarter, is certainly 
immensely gratifying, and says worlds for the artistic manufac- 
turing ‘skill of our kinsfolk. But evidence of this abounds on all 
sides. Furniture and furnishing accessories, sewing machines, 
tweeds, and other woollen goods, and so on, show how capable 
Canada is of becoming an almost entirely self-supporting State. 
We hear much occasionally of Canadian fisheries. They are a 
source of political difficulty, at times, with the United States. 


Well, in these Courts we have, as w ell as stuffed specimens of 


the fish caught, fish oils, models of boats, fishing tackle, and a 
large assortment of canoes. Besides, very w orthy - notice, and 
certainly conspicuous, is the trophy composed of Canadian wild 
animals, which include the polar bear, seal, moose, the great 
Wapiti stag, and many other beasts. Space would indeed fail me 
to talk of all the matter for interesting and profitable observation, 
lavishly offered to view in the British North American, as w ell 
as in other sections of the Exhibition. 

Both in the New Zealand and Cape Courts much will be 
found to repay the visitor for entering them, but also similar 
in kind, if Kimberley diamonds and ostrich feathers, to what 
is found in the Courts of Australia and Canada. For novelty 
of sensation a transition may now be made to the East Gallery, 
East Annexe, and East Areade. ‘The Crown Colonies are 
grouped together here. British Guiana, Barbadoes, British 
North Borneo, British Honduras, Mauritius, Hong-Kong, the 
Straits Settlements, and so on, enhance the impression of the 
variety of architectural, scographical, and ethnological scenes 
over which floats the British flay, as symbol of our world-w ide 
union. At every step we have variety. We pass Arawack 
Indians from Raleigh’s El Dorado in full feather panoply, models 
of Chinese war-junks under sail, with dummy crews hard at work, 
carriages drawn by coolies,—the coolies, of course, in clay,—such 
as the customs and climate of the Malay Peninsula commend to 
the use of European ladies. We can peep into the palace of a 
Malay rajah, and bewilder ourselves in speculation over the 
meaning of all the dumb array of squatting forms symmetrically 
ranged. Sugars, rums, liquors, cocoas, cottees ficure largely and 
monotonously in the West Indian Courts; but visitors ce not 
forget to note that Jamaica Mountain Coffee is said to be the 
finest in the world. The Guianese Court, moreover, contains some 
handsome walking-sticks for sale. They a are highly priced, but a 
few of them, notably those from the letter-wood tree, perhaps 
deserve the estimate put upon their value. Our nearest Crown 
colony Cyprus must not be forgotten, however. Amongst the 
exhibits is the model of a vigantic trap to catch locusts, invented 
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by an Italian resident of the island. The locusts have long been 
a serious hindrance to the agricultural industry of this portion 
of the Levant, but by this ingenious device the plague has been 
almost put an end to. The insects are entrapped into a trench, 
where they are buried alive. The resources of civilisation have 
in this case outstripped the capacities of a very ancient agency 
of evil. In the Crown Colonies’ Courts, as well as elsewhere, 
pictures as well as maps combine to aid the eye in understanding 
more or less completely the outward aspect of our world-wide 
possessions, Indeed, there are so many admirable coloured illus- 
trations of the British Empire’s varied territories, that a large 
number, unavoidably crowded out of their proper courts, have 
had to find a place on the walls of the Albert Hall. Amongst 
these latter may be mentioned “ The Falls of Niagara,” by H.R.H. 
the Princess Louise ; a panoramic view of the march of a central 
Indian column of ten thousand men of all arms through Raj- 
pootana, at the end of the Indian mutiny, by General Ray ; and 
portraits of the great Indian princes in their striking and pic- 
turesque costumes. 

Great pains have been taken to make the Exhibition successful! 
as a pleasure resort. Nowhere can observant and intelligent 
epicurean lounging be better practised and enjoyed than in the 
gardens, on the roomy benches. As evening sets in, and the 
electric light, in coloured lamp and illuminated fountain, gives a 
reality in seeming to past dreams of night in fairyland, the 
languid visitor can ensconce himself comfortably in one of the 
innumerable resting-places provided, and drift away into mo- 
mentary optimism. The feeling of comfort, on a good-nature 
evening, when the air is gently warm, is universal. Amary! llises 
and Cory dons bill on coo, with all the fervour and innocence ot 
birds, within smelling and hearing distance of your cigar. The 
sense of multitude and be auty seems to give the same impression 0 
security from harsh interference with innocent de slight as that of 
solitude and beauty. The vastness of the mass of human being 
around annihilates all disagreeable consciousness of their presence 
The kindly eynic over his tobacco, and the young ones in their 
ecstatic confidences, can give the mselves up to ag eaung tc aban- 
don as completely as if alone in the forest on the lawn-like bank 
of some silent moving flood. Bacchus can be honoured by his 
votaries with juices from the Antipodes, if the strangeness of thi 
scene distempers the mind for what is more homely and accus 
tomed. One may smile, too, with a pleasing certainty of app 
bation, at Mrs. Grundy, as she moves sedately along below, from 
the Hong-Kong Tea Pavilion. The economical can revel in a 
feast of reason for sixpence, while lavish souls can draw largely 
upon the food treasures of the universe for 2s. 6d. or 3s. 9d. 
that is to say, they can enjoy a capital table @héte at a moderate 
cost at the restaurants of Messrs. Spiers and Pon’. Vegetarians 
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and fruit-lovers will find a great deal to please them on the 
stalls of the colonial market in the South Promenade. Still it 
is impossible even in the matter of refreshments for the body 
to be exhaustive in one’s description, so varied and so elaborate 
are the arrangements made by the Exhibition Executive to secure 
a, just approval and applause. 

In conclusion, | may venture to remark that he Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition is admirably adapted to impress English 
people with the reality, and the splendour, and magnitude of the in- 
heritance with which our race has been entrusted. To have studied 
its maps, pictures, models, trophies, specimens of natural and manu- 
factured products carefully and intelligently, is in itself a liberal 


education. A little knowledge is admittedly a dangerous thing ; 


but here there are the means of obtaining a large knowledge, and 
not only a large knowledge, but a just appreciation and sound 
judgment of the conditions of life of a quarter of the earth’s 


population. In the display there is much to make the English- 


man proud, a great deal more to make him thoughtful. Never 
hitherto, he will feel sure, have God’s providence, and man’s 
policy, and wisdom, and heroism, raised so magnificent a fabric 
of state. No Roman, Macedonian, or Mogul conceived of resources 
so vast as are here represented. It is a goodly heritage, some- 
thing posterity would never forgive the Anglo-' Saxon of to-day 
for letting slip through carelessness or any other cause. The 
Exhibition points with silent and eloquent emphasis the moral 
of the Laureate’s refrain, “ Britons, hold your own ! 











THE ORANGE SOCIETY. 
BY WILLIAM MACKAY, 


L. 


EARLY one morning in the just ended Spring I woke up on board 
the steamship Hari of Ulster. Quitting the stuffy cabin in which 
my fellow-travellers snored in sleep or groaned in hideous wake- 
fulness, I sought the keener air and more extended view obtain- 
able on deck. The ocean, once maligned as “melancholy, 

sparkled under the rays of the lately risen sun. The waves 
seemed to rise and race and tumble in very wantonness. The 
wind whistled merrily through the cordage, dashing the salt sea 
foam across our bows, or into our eyes, or against the roaring 
funnel, where it hissed a moment and then died. Two sea-mews 
followed in our wake above the white and seething track left by 
the paddles. Now they dipped to its surface, touching it with 
their snowy breasts, rising again with their quaint kittenish cry, 
and continuing their course with even pinion. I was, in a word, 
traversing that very sea which, according to an eminent states- 
man, makes all the difference between Englishmen and Irishmen 
and which causes Saxon law to come to Celtic subjects bearing 
a foreign aspect and dressed in a foreign garb. Presently the 
might of the morning sun made visible the dim outline of land on 
both sides of us. Inland there was a grey ghostly mist, through 
which the coast loomed as sierras in silhouette. Then the mist 
began to rise slowly, and to draw off further inland still ; and th: 
landscape was no longer presented in silhouette, but sloped off in 
gradual ascent or steep and scarred declivity ; in cultivated plain 
or undulating stretch of farm or pasturage or moor. But the back- 
ground of it all was not the blue sky but the curtain of receding 
mist. As the eye grew accustomed to the newly revealed 
panorama, it lighted on the white front of a farmhouse, the 
thatch of a cottage, a sparse village straggling round a church 
spire, or taking its tone from the uncompromising rigidity of a 
Presbyterian conventicle. While engaged in noting these scenic 
effects, I was joined by another passenger, who was either driven 
on deck by the heated atmosphere of the cabin or attracted 
thither by the bright beauty of the morning. He was a man of 
about fifty, the hair of his head was iron grey, his shaggy eye- 
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brows were jet black, giving him a somewhat formidable appear- 
ance. His face was clean-shaven—indeed, so cleanly shaven that 
I was forced to the conclusion that he had steadied himself to the 
tonsorial effort on board the heaving and throbbing vessel. He 
entered at once into conversation—speaking with that short, 
sharp accent and metallic tone characteristic of the Ulster man. 
He pointed out such objects of interest as were discernible, and 
indulged now and then in a flash of humour of that “pawky” 
kind which we are accustomed to associate with Caledonian 
essays in the same direction. These humours were unaccompanied 
by any facial indication of their merit. No smile played, even 
for a moment, about the straight closure of those determined lips. 
My newly-found friend was, however, capable of other and 
stronger emotions. For when I turned the conversation to 
politics, and mentioned the name of a venerable statesman who 
had just proposed to put an end once and for ever to the woes of 
Ireland by a measure that would for all practical purposes repeal 
the Union, an expression of such black and undying malice 
appeared in his face that I positively started. “Mr. Gladstone” 
(it was, indeed, the name of that respected parliamentary hand 
I had mentioned), “ Mr. Gladstone is a Jesuit ; and we've known 
it all along.” He had thrown so much personal feeling into the 
statement, and he spoke with such evident sincerity that | 
regarded it as worth while to pursue the topic. He was perfectly 
frank and unconstrained in his explanations. When he used the 
word “Jesuit,” he was indulging in no fagon de parler. He 
wished to convey the intelligence that the right honourable 
gentleman was a fully admitted member of the Society of Jesus. 
And the “we” to whom he alluded as having been all along the 
depositaries of the dark and dreadful secret were the members of 
the Orange Society. His face darkened, and his eyebrows seemed 
to join together with the contraction of his forehead, as he pro- 
ceeded in a strain of sullen eloquence to express his hatred of 
Rome and his unalterable belief that Mr. Gladstone was simply 
a Vatican tool. The gentleman was perfectly sane ; and as he 
seriously assured me that there were more than one hundred 
thousand of the Crange brethren in Ireland and other parts of the 
world who entirely shared his opinion, it appeared to me that an 
institution fostering this curious creed invited some more atten- 
tion than had hitherto been extended to it by the outer world. 
While we were engaged in this conversation the coast had 
closed in upon us. The “throbbing engines were at “dead slow.” 
We had left the Belfast Lough, and were creeping through the 
muddy waters of the Lagan. On one side of us the tall chimney S 
of flax-mills filled the air with smoke ; on the other we heard the 
music of the hammer and the roar of the forge from the yards 
of the shipbuilders, Vessels of all kinds crowded the quays. 
There was the movement incident to enterprise ; there was the 
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hard rhythmic clamour that is born of industry. “That,” 
insisted my friend with a motion which included all the busy 
sights and sounds, “ is the result of Protestantism. And if we 
had a Papist Parliament to-morrow, the first thing they’d do— 
after voting themselves salaries—would be to tax our machinery.” 
It was to be noted that he did not speak of a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment or a Parnellite Parliament. Any Parliament, composed of 
Nationalists must, according to him, be a Popish assembly ; its 
object the crippling of Protestant industry, the degradation of 
the Protestant faith, and the eventual extirpation of the 
Protestant minority. As we drew up to the landing-place, my 
companion disappeared, and I have not seen him since. But I 
have met many who hold his views and harbour his hatreds. 
There are in Ireland at the present time eighty thousand men of 
this faith. Historians would probably call them fanatics. If 
so, they are armed fanatics, every man of them possessing the 
courage of his opinions. Clearly, then, they constitute a force of 
which it may be convenient to take account in these troublous 
times. 


II. 


There are no less than ten Orangemen with seats in Parliament. 
And as these ten gentlemen could not have been returned by the 
unaided action of the Society itself, it follows that the institution 
has the support and sympathy of other loyal and Protestant 
bodies in Ulster. They boast of a live lord or two in their ranks. 
Some of the leading ornaments of the borough bench are Masters 
or Grand Masters of their lodges. Of the Orange brethren who 
have been sent to St. Stepher n’s, Major Saunderson is the least 
bigoted and, therefore, the most formidable. He is a legislator 
who, to alter and apply a sentence of Sydney Smith’s, has 
abandoned the errors of Liberalism to embrace those of Con- 
servatism. The most typical Orangeman in the House is Mr. 
William Johnston, of Ballykilbeg. He is an earnest and in- 
telligent man, but a pure fanatic in the matter of religion. His 
position is the result of an accident. Outside the councils of the 
brethren he was unknown until he joined in an act of disobedience 
to the law. He marched to Bangor with banners; and being 
thereafter tried under the Party Processions Act was immured in 
a dungeon for three months. Thereupon he became a martyr, 
which in Ireland is the grand qualification for public honours, 
He became a power also, and was elected to Parliament on the 
first available opportunity. It may be mentioned, as illustrating 
the impartial contempt entertained at that time for Orangemen 
by Tories as well as Whigs, that Mr. Johnston’s prosecution was 
conducted by Lord Derby’s Government. Mr. Jolinston has 
written a novel, entitled, “ Nightshade,” in which I am told a 
very lurid light is thrown upon conventual establishments. And 
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the window of the chief bookseller’s shop in Belfast was at the 
time of my visit filled with copies of another work from the pen 
of the honourable member. It is entitled, “Under which King ?” 
and I have no doubt that it would turn out upon perusal to 
be a polemical exercitation of considerable ferocity. Serious 
politicians regard Mr. De Cobain, another Orange member, as a 
species of practical joke on the part of the Irish electors. His 
portentous solemnity, however, his inflated rhetoric, and his long 
Latin words, are greatly relished by the impressionable brethren. 

Although on the first of April he fell an easy prey to the wicked 
plot of a Papist member, he is a more cautious man than Johnston. 
If the Orangemen were ‘called upon to fight to-morrow Johnston 
would arm himself and place himself at their head. Mr. De 
Cobain is not a fighting man, and would under the circumstances 
scarcely be called upon to imperil his life. It would perhaps 
be doing an injustice to the ten Orange representatives if 
they were credited with the very strong religious animosities 
entertained by the bulk of the society. W hen they are called upon 
to address their constituents, however, they are permitted to give 

forth no uncertain sound. On such occasions Disloyalty and 
Popery are not two things, but one only. The terms are then 
synonymous; or, to be more accurate, the latter includes the 
former. The Scarlet Abomination is held up to public ridicule 
and contempt. Sodom and Gomorrah are compared favourably 
with the City of the Seven Hills, and heartrending pictures are 
presented of the possible effects of Catholic ascendency. Apart 
from all questions of religion and loyalty the Orangemen of 
to-day, whether on the platform of the leader, or in the ranks of 
those led, is solemnly bound to uphold the legislative union 
existing between Great Britain and Ireland. It is, indeed, this 
circumstance that renders the Orangeman an important or even 
noticeable factor in the. politics of the hour. Regarded in the 
calm light which history throws on the transaction there is some- 
thing almost sublime and certainly pathetic in this regard of his. 
for the Act of Union. Pitt was impelled to that Act by what he 
called “ the bigoted fury of the Irish Protestants.” This invective 

was levelled directly against the Orangemen, whose operations, 
both offensive and defensive, were no doubt found somewhat 
harassing by the Government of the day. At this moment 
Pitt’s Act of Union has no more passionate defenders than the 
descendants of those very Irish Protestants whose bigoted fury 
awakened the great minister's disgust. 


ITT, 


That nation is supposed to be peculiarly happy whose annals 
are few. One may be justified therefore in attributing the greatest 
possible amount of happiness to the nation or the institution that 
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possesses no annals at all. Judged in this way the Orange 
Association could lay claim to an immunity from pain or reproach 


which might not be justified upon minute investigation. The 
nora has no archiv s. Orangeism is without a history. The 
Orar pectre with an appropriate flicker of 1 
Gre—flite now and then across the stage of English history. He 
appears in pamphlets. He is the hero of much hopeles 
doggerel. He blusters in the orations of frothy demagogues. 
have discovered him even in the sermons of fiery divines. His 
modern history 1s brane in reports of Lodges or Grand Lodge 
appearing in the columns of friendly newspapers. I have traced 
him even in the be nble records of the police courts, where he 
has pleaded guilty to go heming a certain foreign pontiff lt 
is generally admitted that when he sprang into existenee—whicl 
he did suddenly and fully equipped—he was a social wl ir 
[ am neither his apologist nor his detractor. He came upon th 
scene in 1795. As to the Irish history which preceded him 
historians take sides. My own reading of events is that bot! 
Catholics and Protestants were equally bloodthirsty, equally 
intolerant, equally anxious for ascendency. Disgraceful violences 
were perpetrated by Protestant associations under the name o! 
‘Peep o Day Boys.’ Equally disgraceful violences were pe! 
petrated by Catholics under the name of “ Defenders.” Associa 
tions ostensibly armed for strictly defensive purposes gradually 
develop an aggressive spirit. It is useless to argue about th 
comparative ferocity of armed fanatics. Nor to my mind is 
there much to choose between the “bigoted fury” of a Catholi: 
and the “bigoted fury” of a Protestant when the blood is y 
and the gun loaded. Motives cannot weigh with the victim of 
either. 

The village of Loughall, in the county of Armagh, claims th 
distinction of being the birthplace of Orangeism. The first Lodge 
of the order was founded on the 12th September, 1795. Th 
institution was named after the illustrious William ITI., Prince of 
Orange. His “glorious, pious, and immortal memory ” is to this 
day the ruling toast at Orange festivities. And by this christen- 
ing the association was supposed to be endowed with a certain 
cachet of respectability, distinguishing it from the “ Peep o’ Day 
Boys ”—a wilder and more savage ‘banditti, without lodge o1 
habitation, and enjoying unchecked “the desolate freedom of the 
wild ass.” But the Orange Society was born in the ‘midst of 
carnage, and had a baptism of blood. It is not, therefore, 
astonishing that in the year of this formation the Orangemen 
went to war, and that they were entirely successful in routing 
their Romish fellow countrymen in an engagement, which is 
grandiloquently termed the “ Battle of the Diamond.” For fu 
forty years after the establishment of the mother Lodge in the in- 
significant village of Loughall, the history of the Orange Society 
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is one of continuous progress and uninterrupted prosperity. In 
the Province of Ulster it took deepest root. But it had spread also 
over England. In 1821, the seat of the Grand Lodge was trans- 
ferred to London ; and in 1827 a Royal Duke—he of Cumberland, 
to wit—was elected Grand Master for England. Never was a 
society more vigorously propagated. Its popularity was assured 
by the influence of great names. Between the year 1824 and 
the year 1835, the British Army was half full of these loyal 
zealots, and it has been proved that at least thirty-two regiments 
were engaged in forming lodges, and in assisting generally the 
promulgation of the new evangel. 

According to the reports presented to Parliament in 1835, the 
Orange Society had 1,500 private Lodges, and boasted a roll on 
which were inscribed over 200,000 names. These reports were 
the result of a long and patient parliamentary inquiry. They 
contained evidence calculated to disturb the public mind. This 
disturbance was not allayed by the dissemination of a rumour 
that there was an Orange plot on foot to alter the succession of 
the Crown in favour of that Most Worshipful Grand Master the 
Duke of Cumberland. An outrage of more than usual enormity 
was perpetrated about the same time. Public opinion was in- 
flamed, the Association was discredited, Orangemen were excluded 
from the Commission of the Peace, and the once powerful organisa- 
tion dwindled away. For my own part, I regard neither the 
rumour of the Orange plot, nor the report of the outrage as 
having anything to do with this decay. The decadence of the 
society was the direct result of the parliamentary cor” y,and the 
action taken by the authorities on the knowledge by that means 
conveyed to them. The Orange Society melted ‘aw ay before 
revelations of a Blue Book. 

But it was not yet the end. Theassociation was afflicted with 
temporary paralysis, but it had not suffered final extinction. 
The great ones of this world stood aloof. Royal dukes and other 
distinguished personages could scarcely associate publicly with a 
body which had not stood the test of a parliamentary inquisition. 
But the zealotry of the rank and file was not killed. It was not 
even scotched. Its fires burned in secret. Persecution fanned the 
flame. Under the sting of social slight the animosity of a 
diminished number knew no diminution itself. Popery was 
still a very present bugbear. The Orange Society would be 
prepared always to meet the Romish enemy in the gate. The 
Orangemen have found Time lavish in his revenges. In Ireland 
to-day, they number 100,000 men, and have 2,500 lodges. They 
are petted by the nobility and gentry. They have sent ten more 
or less sturdy representatives to the Imperial Parliament. They 
boast of Orange halls of some architectural pretensions. The harsh 
enactment which excluded them from the Commission of the 
Peace has been happily rescinded. And I have seen—thrice 
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happy omen !—an Orange trader sitting on a borough bench and 
retailing justice as if it were ribbon, or measuring out sentences 
as if they were pounds of Orange Pekoe. 

[V. 

I have avoided up to the present any allusion to the religious 
principles which are supposed to be at the foundation of the 
Society. I would willingly, were that possible, omit the topic 
altogether from consideration. I am aware that an open Bible 
is part of the furniture of a Lodge. I know that the services of a 
chaplain are deemed essential at L odge meetings. It is within my 
knowledge that one of the qualifications of an : Orangeman i is that 
he should affirm “a sincere love and veneration for his Heav enly 
Father, and an humble and steadfast faith in Jesus Christ the 
Saviour of mankind.” But somehow, these sacred words, pro- 
fessing a Divine faith, seem to me to accord but ill with either 
the facts of Orange history or with the political designs of the 
association. Shall I be accused of squeamishness if I confess that 
I scent a taint of blasphemy in them? Religion was never 
intended to pose as the handmaid of political ‘intrigue. Nor, 
indeed, can I reconcile this apparent respect for the teaching of 
the open Bible with that public defiance of the law of the land 
which, as I shall show in my next section, is the undisguised 
boast of the modern Orangeman. Were the Orangeman less 
aggressively religious I coul d respect him more. It is not, then, 
in his formulated professions of faith that | would seek for any 
clue.to his habits or his aspirations. I would rather observe his 
demeanour in processions, or catch his sentiments freely uttered 
in public meetings. Let me listen to his ballads—the only 
literature which he possesses ; hear his toasts—for he is a 
convivial soul, and greatly given to the drinking of healths. In 
this latter respect the Orangeman has, according to all accounts, 
undergone, of late years, a great change for the better. A blue 
ribbon is now regarded as one of his most cherished decorations. 
He was, at one time, a bibulous mortal enough—pot-valiant 
quarrelsome in his cups, and no more able to keep the Roman 
Pontiff out of his blasphemies than was Mr. Dick to exclude the 
head of King Charles from his memorial. In Carleton’s “ Valentin¢ 
McClutchy ” there is a certain awful description of the death- 
bed carousal of an Orangeman. The conscientious novelist i: 
reputed to have founded the chapter on fact, but its Zolaesqu 
details are, one may hope, exaggerated. 


Now it must be confessed at once that the intelligence of the 
Orangeman, if scsi by the literary merit of his lyrics, can- 
not be regarded as colossal. In a collection before me I have an 
excellent new ballad, entitled “ Daniel O’Connell in Purgatory,’ 


to the tune of “ Kick the Pope Before Us.” This stirring com 
position commences with the line— 


‘Have you not heard the Scripture saith ”’— 
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and it is characteristic of many of the “poems” in the collection 
from which -I quote, that the ‘Scriptures are dragged in as if to 
justify the bitterest expressions of “hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness.’ In a song called “ The Jubilee, Oh!” there is 
a curious illustration of the jumble of Christian doctrine with 
most unChristian sentiment of which these Celtic bards are 
sometimes capable. A Roman Catholic priest informs “Old 
Orange William ” that St. Peter is the Rock, and that the Pope is 
his successor. This does not by any means agree with William's 
notions, as may be gathered from the following vigorous example 


of repartee :— 


** Says old Orange William that’s all in my eye, 
For Christ is the Rock, and on Him we rely 
If He bids us repent, sure we can Go SO. 

To h— with you all and your jubilee, oh! 
For it’s an idolatrous jubilee, ete. 


I will now quote, in their entirety, two Orange ballads. =he 
first is an earnest protest against making a matrimonial alliance 
with a Catholic wife. It will be remembered by readers con- 
versant with Irish affairs that the Catholics are called “Croppies” 
by militant Protestants. This explains the allusions in the sixth 


verse of 


THE PAPIST WIFE. 


Let no loyal Protestant e’er have it 
said, 

That he to a Papist wife e’er should get 
wed ; 

She’s hateful, deceitful, she’ll prove 
false to thee, 

She’s worse than the devil, if worse 
there can be. 


Let no loyal Protestant e’er have it 
said, 

That he to a Papist wife e’er should 
get wed ; 

For she'll work night and day to prove 
your overthrow, 

And for to worship idols your children 
must go. 


When a Protestant’s wife to confession 
doth go, 

The priest he will ask her of all she 
does know ; 

Saying how can a heretic be a good 
husband to thee, 

I will pardon your sins of every degree. 


At last she consented and off they both 
went, 

The priest gave her leave to eat beef 
throughout Lent ; 

When homeward she goes with a smile 
on her face, 

With a Judas’ kiss she'll a cuckold em- 

brace. 











It is for young Edmund, that branch of 
Kildare, 

He had loyal parents, and they rear’d 
him with care ; 

He married a Papist and a bastard pro- 


fane, 

And with her curst idolatry she poisoned 
his brain. 

When Samson was sent unto Israel’s 
relief, 

By a croppy woman he was brought to 


disgrace ; 
He loved that Delilah, because she was 


fair, 

She made him a croppy, and cut off his 
hair. 

They bound him in fetters, not minding 
his cries, 


They mocked him, they scoffed him, 
they put out his eyes ; 

They put him in prison until his dying 
day, 

And may all that joins Popery be served 
the same way. 


sut marry a Protestant loyal and true, 


She never will give you any cause for to 
rue ; 

She will be a good partner and a loving 
wife ; 


Be your joy and your comfort all the 
days of your life. 
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One other specimen of the loyal poetry of the North of 
I select it because it is one of the most famous ballads 
in the Orange repertoire, and because it seems to me that its for- 
isplayed a facility for pairing irreconcilabl 
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gotten author has d 
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rhymes quite unmatched in the annals of any literature :— 


my 
| | [} 
| 


JuLY the first, in Oldbrid 


There was a grievous bat 


Where many a man lay 01 
By the cannons that di 
King James he pitch’d 
tween, 
The lines for to retire : 
But King William threw hi 
And set them all on fir 


Thereat enraged, they vi 
Upon King William’s f 
And oft did ery vehement 
That they would stop 1 
A bullet from the Irish 
Which graz’d King Wil! 
They thought his majesty 
Yet it did him little har 


Then Duke Schomberg wit! 
His king would often e 

To shun the spot where | 
Retain’d their rapid mot 

But William said—“ He d 


The name of Faith’s det 


That would not venture lit 


To make a foe surrend: 


When we the 3oyne began t 


The enemy they defend 


But few of our brave men ° 


So stoutly we defended 
The horse was the first 
o'er, 
The foot soon followed 
But brave Duke Schombe1 
By venturing over the y 


When valiant Schomberg | 
King William he accost: 


His warlike men for to marc] 
And he would be the for 


| 


** Brave boys,” he said, “* bi 


Kor the losing of one col 
For God will be our king t 
And [ll be general und 


It appeared to those 


Chen stoutly we the Boyne did cro 


Uur cannons to our foes’ oTreat Cost, 
Like thund’ring claps did rattle 


OF THE BOYNE. 


To give our enemies battle ; 


In majestic mien our prince 1 
His men soon followed after, 


With blows and shouts put foes t 


"} 


But in the dead time of the night, 
They set the fields on fire ; 
And long before the morning light, 
To Dublin they did retire. 


Come let us all with heart and voi 


Who at the Boyne his valour shew’d 
And made his foes surrender. 
To God above the praise we'll give, 


"OUe { 


‘out 
The day we cross’d the wati 
he Protestants of Droghe a 
Have reason to be thankful 


I 


The ( 


it they were not to bondage bro 


They being but a handful ; 
‘irst to the Tholsel they were 


And tried at the Millmount 
But brave King William set them fr 


| 


. 


1) 


By venturing over the water. 


Had taken up their quarters, 
And fenced themselves on ev: 


A waiting for new orders ; 


ry side 


In time we'll follow after ;” 


Applaud our lives’ defender 


Both now and for ever after ; 
And bless the glorious memory, 


Water. 


y 
() 


alter ; 


‘cunning French near to Duleek 


Then said King William to his m« 
After the French departed 
“T’m glad,” said he, “ that none of jy 
Seem to be faint-hearted : 
So sheath your swords and rest awhi 


Those words he utter’d with a smile, 
The day he cross d the water. 


Of King William that cross’d B 


gentlemen, who fifty years ago wer 
appointed to investigate the matter, that the worst of the Orange 
Society was the constant incentive which it offered to party ani- 
mosities. Every procession was a challenge to the Papists. Kvery 
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blue banner that fluttered in the breeze was a flaunting insult. 
Every beat of drum and shriek of fife startled deadly echoes. 
Yet without its processions, its banners, its bands, and its insignia 
the Orange Society would cease to possess a significance. The 
Salvation Army itself is not more dependent on its hideous 
uniforms, its sounding brass, or its war cry of “Fire and Blood.” 
Both organisations are recruited from the lower strata of society. 
And, in the very ignorant, faith inevitably breeds fanaticism. 
Live lords, majors, captains, pulpiteers, and justices of the peace 
are connected with the Orange Association. But these distin- 
guished persons occupy a place in the public mind quite out of 
proportion to their real weight. They give tone to the organisa- 
tion, and serve to remind society of its existence and its power. 
Its rank and file however have no aristocratic connections. They 
are men of the people—poor men who labour in the field or at 
the forge—mechanics, agriculturists, and shop assistants. ‘T'o each 
of these men Popery appears as a real and present danger. He 
has the same rabid aversion to all that is Romish as the devil 
is supposed to have for holy water. To him the Pope is no mere 
spiritual potentate. He is a’ temporal power, a watchful, and 
designing enemy, continually intriguing for the subjugation of 
England through Ireland, and the subsequent introduction of 
brass money and wooden shoes. Public parades, processions in 
the streets, the stirring strains of party tunes, and the defiant 
waving of flags bearing the mottoes “No Popery ” and “No 
Surrender,” these are the open declarations of an undying 
hostility. It is not to be wondered at that such a/ fresco displays 
were not greatly relished by Romanists. Collisions between the 
opposing factions were frequent and s sanguinar) y. In quite recent 
times the good old days of the “Peep o’ Day Boys” and the 
“ Defenders” experienced a revival. The rival religionists were 
once more— 

“ Fighting like diviles for conciliation, 

And hating each other for the love of God.” 

Seeing this the Legislature passed Acts conceived with a view to 
the impartial suppression of the public pomps of both parties. 
There was an “ Emblems Act” which was in the fulness of time 
supplemented by a “Party Processions Act.’ And these ex- 
cellent measures were further reinforced by a bye-law of the 
Belfast Town Council, whereby a liege making use of “ party 
expressions ” within the borough made himself liable to a fine of 
forty shillings and costs. 

Now it is a singular circumstance in the history of these loyal 
and religious men, that having once announced their antipathy 
to these ‘enactments, they have refused to be bound by them, and 
have openly defied them. To an outsider their position would 
seem anomalous. They are loyal, but not law-abiding citizens. 
They profess a passionate affection for English rule. But they 
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decline to be subject to English law. Orangemen themselves 
have candidly told me as much. As to the edict of the Town 
Council—that local law became a dead letter, because the citizens 
orew absolutely tired of disobeying and defying it. There were 
found men who considered that a fine of forty shillings for the 
satisfaction of shouting out “ ‘To h—1 with the Pope!” was a cheap 

pennyworth. ‘The recurring infliction of the fine became a eee 4 
ing joke in the police court, until having been the means of 
re plenishing the coffers of the town, it last of all died, absolutels 


worn out. There is no joke whatever in the resistance t 
[mperial restriction. 
While I was in we land Mr. Morley brought in his measure t 


revive the Arms Clauses of the Coercion Act. It was felt in 
Ulster that the Chief Secretary's motive was the disarming of th« 
Orangemen. The Orangemen themselves fully appreciated th 
Secretary's intention, and on speaking to members of the organi- 
sation on the matter I was usually met with the reply, “ We won't 
disarm,” or “They daren’t try it on.’ These comfortable assur- 
ances were accompanied by sage winks, or a shrugging of th 
shoulders, or with that sinister and contemptuous curl of the liy 
at which the inhabitant of the Black North is an expert. In 
all matters touching his processions, his insignia, and his shibbo 
leths, the Orangeman is a law unto himself. It is to him that 
Imperial legislation of such an intimate kind comes “ with 
foreign aspect and wearing a foreign garb.” This anomalou 
attitude suggests one pregnant reflection. It is this. If h 
refuses in certain matters to respect the law of the Britis! 
Government, to which he is devoted, what would be the action o1 
the Orangeman with regard to the law of a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment, composed of his natural enemies, envious of the results o! 
his industry, jealous of his sentiments towards England, an: 
more or less disposed to avenge the cumulative insults of tl 
past ? 


VI. 

Certain of the facts stated in the foregoing pages and some 
my comments on those facts will inevital ly suggest the questio1 
—lIs the Orange any iation an anachronism? Had the questio} 
been put to me a year ago, I should probably have replied “ Yes. 
Put to me now, I daar. ntly answer “ No,” A year ago, howeve! 


it had not entered into the mind of man to conceive that 
responsible Minister of the Crown would be found willing t 


a) 


repeal the legislative union existing between Great Britain an 
Ireland. As an effort in that direction has been made, -_ a 
it has been eppeeentally ascertained that Ulster would offer 

armed resistance to the establishment of a Parliament nae d« 
Mr. Parnell and his marionettes, the Orangeman age ae for th 
moment a prominent position in the calculations of the loyal 
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His bands may be noisy, his banners tawdry, his lyrics con- 
temptible, and his war-cries unmeaning in the Saxon ear. But 
the man himself has grit. He comes of a sturdy and uncompro- 
mising stock. He is quite determined and perfectly sincere. He 
is neither blatant nor bellicose. But he is armed. ‘To-morrow he 
would turn out at the call of a leader, and march forth with 
dogged resolution to do battle. Nor would he evince any un- 
worthy emotion or be at all afflicted with 


‘The blind hysterics of the Celt.’ 


He would proceed to action with the same sullen calm which 
characterises him when he goes out to his daily toil at me loom 


or the plough. His operations in the field would probably be 
found confusing to an enemy habituated to different tactics His 


manceuvres would be discovered to possess little in common with 
the strategic principles of those who serve under Captain Moon- 
hight: the gallants of the other side of the hedge, the dastardly 
disciples of St. Dynamite. Permitted to fight “in the open, 


however, he would, I am convinced, give a good account of 
himself. 
Orangemen in Ireland.are in sympathy and in correspondence 


with their brethren’in England and in the Cidlouien Recent 
political events have deepened that sympathy and increased that 
correspondence. It is no part of my present purpose to discuss 
certain astounding proposals recently made to Parliament. I am, 
however, informed by men intimately acquainted with the 
political conscience in Ulster that the result of the establishment 
of a Home Rule Parliament in Dublin would be civil war. That 
may be or may not be. Jam not competent to offer an opinion. 
I know this, however, that the nucleus of the loyal irreconcilables 
would be eighty thousand armed Orangemen, determined to 
resist to the death any attempt to place them under the govern- 
ment of Catholics. Should there be another civil war in the Isle 
of Saints—and we ought surely pray Heaven to avert that direst 
of all calamities—it will be a bitter reckoning for the dupes 
of Irish Nationalists, a rough awakening for those given to the 
dreaming of dreams about Irish independence. The struggle may 
be protracted, but it can have but one issue. And its result will 
be a final and decisive settlement of the Irish difficulty. 


























LOVE AND LIFE. 


HAIL, merry month of June! 
Now summer birds attune 

Their songs in harmony with our young love: 
And oft as shadows—fall 
Whispers more musical 

To my fond ear than note of woodland dove. 
The lights of day are low ; 
But golden after-glow 

Still warms the world to life; and thy fair brow 
Is lit by love's first blush 


And by the sun’s last flush, 
Which warns me, Dear, that I must leave thee now 
ee “ v, * Me x 
The laughing day is dead: 


The shroud of night is spread 
Darkly across each nameless, low grass-tomb. 
The yews are dusk with pain ; 
And the wild wind’s refrain 
Comes sobbing on my ear from out the gloom. 
And songs remain unsung: 
The lyre is left unstrung ; 
The master’s hand is still_—the music low. 
The silence is too deep: 
Such stillness is not sleep, 
Though day has set, and passion must forego 
Its busy joys, and fret ; 
For it cannot forget :— 
But calm would come, had I but power to pray. 
I do not understand ; 
Some one must take my hand, 
And lead me, or I may not find my way. 
Such things have often been ; 
But much remains unseen ; 
Nor can we know all that the end requires. 
We only know—one morn 
Will have no eve; and scorn 
Will not be hurled upon our best desires. 
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LOVE AND LIFE. 


a We may have stood aghast 
i At failures; but at last, 
| } After the darkest passage of the night, 
a We shall have found our quest,— 
i i Somewhere there will be rest : 
i , ° ° ‘ : 
a. Somewhere there will be just a little light. 
i . * * * * * 
i } ; P 
ti So to-morrow will atone 
i For leaves to-night has strown 
In new succession listless on the lawn; : 
a For night does not efface 


R The folded flower's STace ; 
2 It only veils it—waiting for the dawn. 

: Then the soft touch of day 

: Will wake the tender spray, 

; And heaven will steal the sleeping drops of dew 
; The night has been forlorn ; 

f But bright will be the morn ; 

For with its break, dear Love, we meet anew. 


L. W. LYDE. 
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THE CHICAGO RIOTS AND THE CLASS WAR 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY H,. M. HYNDMAN,. 


THE recent fatal conflict, between the Anarchists and the police at 


Chicago has served to dire ct public attention, for the moment, to 
the growing social difficulties in the United States. It is unfor- 
tunate that American affairs are not more closely watched by 
Englishmen of all classes. ‘There is a great deal to be learnt in 
many ways from the struggle which has begun in earnest between 
labour and capital on the other side of the Atlantic ; and it 
is at least possible that careful consideration of the manifest 
antagonism between different classes of men of our own race may 
help us to a peaceful solution of our own still more complicated 
and dangerous social problems here at home. Poth countries 
have reached the same stage of economical and social develop- 

ment; in both the traditions of free speech and a free press have 

been accepted as the most valuable legacy we have received from 
our forefathers; alike there and here the system of government 
by party has lasted for several generations, though — now being 
undermined; and, in the United States as in the U nited 
Kingdom, conscription is unknown, and the military cast is held 
in no special esteem. Nor are the contrasts less instructive than 
the similarities. Americaisa Republic. England is a Monarchy. 

Americans have no aristocracy, House of Lords, or Established 
Church. Englishmen have the misfortune to possess, or be 
possessed by, all three. Americans have universal suffrage, pay- 

ment of members, free education in many States, and a wide 

Home Rule Federation. We are still behindhand in these 
respects. The United States cover a vast and sparsely-peopled 
territory ; the United Kingdom is a small but densely-populated 
group of islands. Lastly, the United States support protection ; 

the United Kingdom has for forty years accepted free trade. 

But beneath the political forms and fiscal arrangements of the 
two countries, notwithstanding the widely divergent conditions 
of existence for the two pe oples , all are now driven to admit th: ut 
the same class struggle i . soing on under the guise of nominal 
peace and freedom. ‘lhe bloody encounter in Haymarket Square, 
like the far less serious rioting in Pall Mall, Piccadilly, and South 
Audley Street, is a symptom ‘of uneasiness and discontent below 
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which the governing classes on both sides of the Atlantic must 
take account of. 

For this reason, if for no other, it is much to be regretted that 
nearly the whole of the information which has been suffered to 
reach the general public in England, with regard to the great 
labour movement in America, has come from capitalist sources. 
The cables themselves are in the hands of the very men against 
whom the workers are combining and striking; the New York 
newspapers, which are chiefly quoted here, belong, most of them, 
to the same people, and are supported by the advertisements of 
the class whose interests are attacked ; the correspondents and 
the telegraph agencies are also connected with, and dependent 
upon, the dominant class. Thus whatever the various labour 
organisations may do against the capitalists, be their action legal 
or illegal, peaceful or violent, their conduct, as well as the 
opinions of their leaders, are liable to constant misrepresentation. 
Men of the educated classes have been brought up to look at the 
problems of society from a totally different point of view from 
that at which the workers necessarily take their stand. Knights 
of Labour, Trade Unionists, Social Democrats, and Anarchists, 
however deep may be their differences among themselves, are 
alike in this, that they have no hope of a good word from the 
cable agencies. The movements in America have, therefore, been 
presented to the people of England with about as much fairness as 
if a shopkeeper in Piccadilly had cabled to New York his view of 
the Social-Democratic Federation and its leaders last February. 

Well-to-do Americans, until lately, have tried to shut thei 
eyes to the danger arising from the bitter class antagonism 
growing up around them, and to persuade themselves that it 
would all die down if let alone. This has been displayed even 
with reference to the recent riots, in the anxiety to show that no 
native-born Americans had anything to do with them. Person- 
ally, 1 am perhaps as strongly opposed to Anarchist tactics as 
many of the capitalist class themselves, regarding as I do such 
individual outrages and unorganised outbreaks as aids to reaction, 
rather than helps to the creat original Social Revolution which 
Social Democrats strive for. But no one can deny that Parsons 
and Fielden, the two principal orators on the occasion, are not 
possessed of German or Bohemian surnames. When, too, I 
ventured to predict more than five years ago in the Fortnightly 
Review that a conflict between labour and capital would certainly 
occur in America which might attain to the dimensions of a civil 
war, the New York Tribune, Mr. Jay Gould’s own paper, 
extracted some passages and headed them with the remark, 
“England sends many fool travellers to the United States, but 
never before such a fool as this one.” Yetit was even then quite 
clear to an impartial observer that a very bitter feeling existed 
between the two sections of the community, while drilling and 
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arming were going on vigorously on both sides in all the great 
cities. 

In the year 1880 Mr. Powderly, now the chief of the Knights 
of Labour, thus expressed himself about strikes: “I am anxious 
that each of our lodges should be provided with powder and 
shot, bullets and Winchester rifles, when we intend to strike. If 
you strike the troops are called out to put you down. You 
cannot fight with bare hands. You must consider the matter 
very seriously, and if we anticipate strikes we must prepare to 
ficht and to use arms against the forces brought against us.” 
This was, at any rate, very plain speaking, by a, native-born 


American citizen, just six years ago; and it is scarcely to be 

wondered at that men of a hotter temper, such as these fanatics 
of the Arbeiter Zeitung of Chicago and their American allies, 
took Mr. Powderly at his word, and made ready for the coming 
conflict, which he so clearly foreshadowed as one to be determined 
y appeals to force. 

The riot in Chicago itself was but the climax to a long series 
of troubles which have been going on in that city. That the 
Anarchists went beyond what is reasonable or even sane in their 
proposals there is no doubt whatever. The journal named above, 
of which the weekly edition, the Vorbote, has a wide circulation 
outside Chicago, is an ee and in many respects well- 
edited German new spaper ; but it has recommended direct attacks 
upon individual epttal ts, and given directions in its columns 
how to make dynamite wrk for. personal use. It was, indeed, 


not excluding Johann Most’s F’reiheit, by far the larzest and most 
vigorous Anarchist paper in the world, advocating the propaganda 
of deed as opposed to the Social-Democratic propaganda of theory 
and education, and individual resort to force, or attack by groups, 
as against the collective political, or, failing political, forcible action. 
There is, however, 2 ~ reason why e hicago, even more than 
New York or the other cities of the Atlantic coast, should be the 
headquarters of a propaganda of this kind. Capitalists in America 
are by no means the most considerate a in the world, as a 
rule. When the late W. H. Vanderbilt said, “The public be 
d—d,” he but expressed the general pi of his “order,” in 
the same way that his father, the old Commodore, when remon- 
strated with for treating the passengers on his railways as if they 
were hogs, answered, “ By G—, sir, I wish they was hogs.” No- 
where, I say, is this feeling of contempt for the general interest, as 
well as for the mean white who has failed to make money, stronger 
than in Chicago; in no American city is the division between the 
working class and the c capitalist class more marked, nor, it may 
be added, does the press anywhere more furiously uphold, to the 
extremest point, the rights of property. The Chicago Times and 
the Chicago Tribune, differ as dios may in other respects, agree 


in maintaining the claims of the employers to the fullest extent. 
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Nay, last winter, when the tramps throughout the States were more 
numerous than usual, the former paper, I think it was, suggested, 
in all seriousness,—it would have been a ghastly joke in any case, 
—that the farmers who were pestered with those unfortunate and 
sometimes desperate wayfarers, should poison them with strych- 
nine in the food provided them. Where this sort of talk is 
indulged in by those who have the wealth and power, the oppo- 
site party soon begins to use strong language in turn. 

Moreover, Chicago i is, to put it mildly, not a moral city. That 
even the most ardent admirers of its go-aheadness would admit. 
So notorious is the character of the rich there for good and evil 
living, for gluttony and debauchery, that is, that when the city 


was burnt down a few years ago the more sanctimonious, if 


not more continent, persons dwelling in godly Boston and: pious 
Philadelphia declared, with one voice, that this plague of fire 


was another judgment from on high upon a modern city of 


the plain. However that may be, the conflagration did not in 
this case influence for the better the morals of the inhabitants, 
who took up their abode in their rapidly-rebuilt dwellings, and 
continued their enjoyments as before. The wealthy did so, at 
any rate ; and the great number of German workers who believed 
more or less in Socialism, as well as the ordinary artisans and 
labourers who can contrive to be bitterly discontented when 
out of work and starving without, strange as it may seem, the 
help of any guiding theory, had the satisfaction of seeing men 
who, but yesterday, were even as they themselves, with no 
superiority of education, refinement, or intelligence, revelling, as 
they said, at their expense, in the most wanton debauchery and 
excess—debauchery veiled by no decency, excess unvarnished 
with any pretence to taste. Naturally enough, in such a winter 
of hard times as that which Chicago has felt, like other industrial 
centres in America and elsewhere, the workers who were thrown 
out of employment, and had not even the workhouse to fly to, as 
with us, listened only too readily to the furious incitements to an 
immediate attack upon the well-to-do which were poured forth 
by the Spies, Parsons, and their friends. 

The poverty-stricken people paraded with their black flags 
through the city, on many occasions to no purpose; encounters 
with the police became more frequent, temper rose on both sides, 
While, also, the city authorities, headed by the mayor, though not 
ready to organise relief works for the unemployed, were dis- 
inclined, for political reasons, to interfere with the extremists, the 
police were by no means so considerate as the politicians. It is 
safe to say that just as the wealthy classes of Chicago are the most 
self-indulgent in America, so the police is the most brutal. I 
have myself seen them behave, without provocation, in a manner 
which in England would provoke a riot. No doubt they have 
a rough and dangerous population to deal with, but they are 
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rough and dangerous too. Of the general reasons which tend to 


make the class conflict in America so readily take the shape of 


violence I shall speak later; but in justice to the misguided men 
who are now awaiting their trial for resisting the demand of the 
police to disperse with dynamite and revolvers, it should be 
remembered that in the strikes which had preceded the meeting 


in Haymarket Square, the police had acted with great cruelty ; 


that in the deputation to M’Cormick’s factory and in the attack 
which followed, they are accused of having clubbed, not only 
grown men but young girls to death; and that the speech of 
Fielden, which was the occasion of the arrival of the police and 
the demand for dispersal, was not more violent in tone towards the 
upper classes than many speeches which have been delivered in 
this country of late to large audiences by politicians of recognised 
standing and undeniable sobriety of conduct. 

The mistake which the Anarchists of Chicago made is the same 
which the Anarchists of every country have so far made. They 
talk big about their power to do this, that, and the other by main 
force, when they are really a mere handful of men, and then they 
allow themselves to be taunted into open fighting by accusations 
of cowardice. It was absurd to suppose that the insignificant 
meeting of 1,500 men (the cable despatches said 15,000) could 
stand against the forces of the State and Federal Government ; 
and still more absurd to imagine that the explosion of dynamite 
bombs in the face of the advancing police would solve the 
economical questions at issue. There can be little doubt, indeed, 
that the tendency of. this encounter has been to throw back, for 
the time being, the general Socialist and Labour Movement in 
America by driving into the opposing camp the waverers who 
would be glad encugh to support the workers in an organised 
and reasoned effort such as that for the Eight Hours Bill. Just, 
however, as the Anarchists in Germany brought on the anti- 
Socialist Law, so, in America, by their mad talk and madder 
rashness, they have checked the advance of Social Democracy 
among many thinking men. So manifest is this, that it is 
impossible not to see that by risking an encounter at that junc- 
ture, even supposing it were risked, to protect the right of public 
meeting and free speech, the Anarchist leaders endangered the 
cause of the people. 

But whatever view may be taken of the Chicago proceedings, 
and however difficult it may be for non-students of labour ques- 
tions to distinguish between Anarchists and Social Democrats,— 
Most is kind enough to denounce the present writer whenever he 
gets a chance,—it is beyond question that the organisation of 
the labouring classes in the United States is advancing by leaps 
and bounds. This is shown even by the latest intelligence which 
has come across the Atlantic. In city after city the capitalists in 
different trades have surrendered on the eight hour “question. 
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True, it has not been a complete victory for the workers, but as 
the actual returns in the labour papers show, the proportion of 
successes to failures has been most encouraging to them. More- 
over, the simultaneous movement in all parts of the country has 
taught the workers the force of union, and has given them confi- 
dence in themselves which nothing but such experience could have 
given. When the record of the first for tnight of the great Hight 
Hours Labour movement comes to be written it w ill, J think, be 
quite clear that, in spite of the deplorable occurrence at Chicago, 
a great step was then taken in the organisation of the workers 
for the peaceful attainment of an economical victor y. The posters 
issued by the Knights of Labour prior to the struggle, calling upon 
the troops and the militia not to fire e upon the pe ople, showed that 
this organisation, which has been growing at the rate of a thousand 
a week during the present year, and which, with all its fanciful 
trickeries and secrecy, is probably the most powerful working- 
class organisation in the world, is obliged to recognise that, 
however peaceful its objects, force will be used by the dominant 
class against the knights, and this force they must either meet or 
undermine. 

But the most formidable weapon yet used by the workers has 
been boycotting ; and the mere fact that arrests should have been 


made for adopting a method of class warfare which, under the 


existing law of the United States, is peter legal, confirms the 
reports. of the success with which it has been used. That boy- 
cotting is liable to abuse is quite obvious, but, once admit the 
right of combination for any purpose, and it is difficult to see how 
boycotting itself can be stopped. The process, of course, could 
not have been effectively carried out without a complete organi- 
sation, thorough discipline, and a certain amount of secrecy 
Strange to say, Mr. Powderly, the chief of the Knights of Labour, 
has openly declared against boycotting, as he did against the 
strike on Jay Gould’s railways, and against the Eight Hour move- 
ment. But the boycotting has been done 1 V the Knights of 
Labour all the same. As also it will probably be introduced here 
as well as on the Continent of Europe, it may not be out of place 
to describe the course taken, which differs a good deal from the 
simpler variety of the same process in Ireland. 

A capitalist, say an ironmaster, a tobacco manufacturer, a type- 
founder, or a cotton-spinner, has a dispute with his hands, and 
refuses to come to terms with them. At once a “boycott” is 
ordained against him and his goods. First, all the Knights of 
Labour and working-class organisations in his neighbourhood are 
instructed to refuse to buy his goods, if they are of a kind which 
the workers have need of, and to persuade the store-keepers with 
whom they deal to give up taking them. Next, the newspapers 
which advertise the goods are called upon, and their managers 
are informed that if the advertisement is continued, the workers 
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will be enjoined no longer to buy, or in any way to support, that 
newspaper. Then those who supply the manufacturer with raw 
material are interviewed, and efforts are made to induce them to 
stop dealing with him. In this way, by degrees, a complete 
cordon is formed round the obnoxious individual or company, for 
few can afford, especially in cities of the second rank, to offend 
what is, on the whole, the lar gest spending class ; and oradually 
he or they are forced to surrender or be ruined. 

So powerful has this boycott become, and so well understood 
is it by the workers, even those who belong to no actual organi- 


sation, that the mere threat of its oper ration has, in numberless 
instances, gained Rien the day. The case of the baking 
establishment belonging to the so-called “Widow Gray,” who 
has, however, another husband, a “boss” plumber, was quite 
exceptional ; and any one who knows, as I do, how the bakeries 


in New York are managed, or how, for that matter, they are 
managed here, will have very little sympathy left to spare for the 
employer, after reflecting upon the fearful overwork of the men, 
for a pitiful wage. At any rate, the boycott has, as a rule, been 
successful, and it is very improbable that the Federal or State 


Government will be able to check it by arrests, unless they go 
much farther and attempt to suppress labour organisations 
altogether, a step which would simply force all champions of the 
labouring classes into desperate secret conspiracies, and tend 
eventually to as bloody a struggle as ever devastated a great 
country 

Whichever way we look, in fact, we can see that the outbreak in 


Chicago was but a sputter of the hot volcanic lava below. The 
long, dangerous, bitter strike of the railway men in Missouri 
against Jay Gould, leading to violence on both sides; the strikes 
of the tram-car men in New York, and the open encounters with 
the authorities there ; the serious troubles in the Schuylkill and 
Hocking Valley coal districts; the threatening attitude of the 
workers in Cincinnati and Milwaukee; the great gatherings of 
the unemployed in San Francisco and other cities; the armed 
encounters with reference to the employment of Chinese labour 
in Scattle and Portland, Oregon; the almost infinite number of 
smaller strikes and boycotts i in all parts of the country, recorded 
only by the local prints and labour papers, but frequently leading 
to violence ; the open advertisement of Pinkerton’s Agency, that 
its directors are ready to provide capitalists with armed men, in 
organised bands, to put down strikes at the rate of seven or eight 
dollars a day, as well as detectives to get in among the hands. 
All these and many more facts w hich I could point to prove 
beyond dispute that the two sides to the struggle are ranging 
themselves in battle order from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean : 
and from the Canadian frontier to the Gulf of Mexico. Even in 
a new state like Texas some of the bitterest feuds have been 
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stirred up. To talk of this widespread trouble as due simply to 
a few foreigners, who do not understand American institutions, 
or to be stopped by checking immigration isabsurd. At Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, and New York the Germans have a good 
deal of influence no doubt; but even in those cities it will be 
found that Americans are now taking the lead in the agitation, 
as turns out to be the case in Chicago. It is true also that few 
native-born Americans are as yet avowed Socialists; but the 
ideas of Socialism are in among the trade unions and Knights 
of Labour to a much greater extent than here, and many of their 
branches have already been captured by the more advanced party. 
Passing, therefore, from the exciting incidents of the moment, 
and disregarding whether the workers will or will not come 
victorious in the main out of the present conflict, we may fairly 
consider the permanent elements involved, and why it is that 
in the great republic of the United States, where the Radical 
ideal, as understood in this country, is almost completely realised, 
the prospect of class warfare should be almost more threatening 
than in other countries where the danger has long been recognised. 
I. The workers are, on the whole, much better educated in 
America than in Europe, and more readily spend what money 
they have upon “reading matter.” Hence they are more easily 
informed as to what is going on among their class, and, where 
they have leisure, they take a more active interest in politics and 
social matters. The habit of going to lectures and public meetings 
is also in favour of the spread of an organised agitation. Nothing 
has been more remarkable than the sudden appearance of labour 
papers in all parts of the country of late years, where formerly 
they were almost unknown, and in towns of a size in which in 
this country they certainly could not be maintained.* All their 
* Saignaw Valley Daily Star (K. of L.), 
advanced. 
Cleveland Chronicle (Labour; com- 


Labour Inquirer, Denver (Socialist). 
John Swinton’s Paper, New York. 
Workman’s Advocate (organ New 


mercial speculation). 
Labour Record, Louisville (organ Trades 
Assembly). 
Paterson Labour Standard (organ Trades 
Assembly; commercial speculation). 
Cincinnati Unionist (English and Ger- 
man ; K. of L.), advanced. 
Baltimore Free Press CK. of L.), mode- 
rate. 


Southern Industry, New Orleans (organ 


Trades Assembly), moderate. 
Labour Advocate, Lewistown (organ 
Trades Assembly), moderate. 
Houston Labour Echo. Advanced. 
Craftsman, Washington (organ Typo- 
graphical Union), advanced. 
Palladin of Labour, Hamilton, Ontario 
CK. of L.), Socialistic. 
Alarm,Chicago, English organ. T.W.P.A 
Socialistic and Anarchistic. 





Haven Trades Assembly), Socialist. 

Detroit Labour Leaf (Typographical 
organ), Socialist. 

Tocsin, Philadelphia (Typographical 
organ), advanced. 

Labour Union, New York (commercial 
speculation), moderate. 

Dayton Workman (K. of L), advanced. 

Voice of Labour (K. of L.), moderate, 
commercial speculation. 

St. Joseph Leader (K. of L), moderate. 

Jersey Knight, Somerville, 

Working Man’s Advocate, Creston 1 (K. 
of L). 

Pittsburg Labour Tribune, ———. 

Labour Union, Sedalia (Socialistic). 

New Jersey Unionist (K. of L. and 
organ Trades Assembly), advanced. 

Workman, Durham, N.C. 

Providence, People (K. of L.),advanced. 
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sheets, however they may begin, tend steadily towards Socialism 
as they go on; and the English organs quote justice with a pe:- 
sistence which has quite astonished those who, like myself, 
thought it would take some time for our ideas to make way 
among the individualist American workers. 

II. The facts and figures relating to the trades and industries 
of the United States are tabulated with very much greater 
accuracy, and are much more easily accessible to the workers 
than they are here or in any European country. Hence the 
artisans and labourers in any special branch can see clearly what 
proportion of the total product goes to the labourers in that de- 
partment, and how much is taken as a return to capital. No 
dispute as to whether wages are or are not rising, relatively to 
the cost of living, could be carried on in America in the same 
blind fashion as is too often the case here. The champions of 
the working classes can see for themselves how they fare with 
their employers, and neither side can delude the other as to the 


main facts. 


III. The evidence taken before the Committee of the Senate on 
the condition of the wage-earning class in the United States 
proved clearly that when the high rents and other points are 
taken into the account the workers in America do not get wages 
which command a standard of life in excess of what can be 


Labour Lance. Tewk House (K. of L. 


moderate. 

Co-operator, Seattle. 

Memphis Weekly Record (organ Trad 
Assembly and Typographical). 


Ohio Valley Boycotter oycottin 


specially). 
Independent Citizen, Alba: 
Petersburg Vice Exponent (K. of L. 
Journal of Industry, Quincey 
Truth, Rochester. 


Buffalo Sunday Truth. Advanced cor 


mercial speculation. 
Labourer, Haverhill. 
Minersville Free Press. 
Richmond (Va.) Herald. 
Pittsburg Herald. 
St. Paul’s (Miss. ) Herald. 
Louisville Labour Pest. 
St. Louis Champion. 
Grand Rapid’s Workman. Moderate. 


Labour Siftings, Fort Worth. Advanced 
Atlanta Working World. 
Portland, Oregon, Ala. Revolutionary 


Topeka (Kan.) Citizen. 


The following form th Associate: 


Labour Press”? :—~— 


Cleveland Chronicle. 
Paterson Labour Standard. 
Cincinnati Unionist. 
‘Baltimore Free Press. 


), 


EPS 


, 


Southern Industry. 

Leicester Labour Advocate. 

Houston Labour Echo. 

Washington Craftsman. 

Palladium of Labour, Hamilton, Ont. 
Denver Labour Inquirer. 


John Swinton Paper. 


Philadelphia Toesin. 
Ohio Valley Boycotter. 
Independent Citizen, Albany. 
Rochester Truth. 
Buffalo Truth. 
Haverhill Labourer. 
Minersville Free Press, 
Richmond (Va.) Herald. 
Pittsburg Herald. 
St. Paul’s (Mis.) He-ald. 
Louisville Labour Post. 
St. Louis Champion. 
German, 
Boecker Zeitung, New York. (Organ of 
Bakers’ Union.) 
Arbeiter Zeitung. 
New York Volkszeitung. 
Der Sozialist. (Organ Socialist Labour 


Party.) 
Die Parole. (Organ I. W. P. A., St. Louis 
Groups. ) 


French. 


L’Union Ouvriere, Montreal. French 
Labour Paper. 
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obtained in England. This was not what had been anticipated, 
and the revolution produced a very great effect; for Americans 
have always been led to believe, and did believe, that the labour- 
ing classes were far better paid, worked shorter hours, and 
altogether had a “ good time” as compared with similar workers, 
male and female, in the old country. The exposure of the bad 
housing and “sweating” that were too common in all the great 
cities gave the agitators many texts on which they could preach 
with great effect, having official testimony behind them. 

IV. The increasing difficulty for a man to rise out of the w age: - 
earning class, which I have myself noticed in a casual way 
every visit since I landed in San Franciseo at the end of 1870, is 
felt as a distinct grievance by the workers. Men in America, 
whether nation-born or immigrants, all expect to “rise in the 
world,” if they are industrious, thrifty, and sober. They are now 
finding that this is a less and less easy matter, while the uncer- 
tainty of getting any employment at all, even by, skilled artisans 
has become a great hardship. According to the North American 
Review and trustworthy local statistics no fewer than 2,000,000 
of people were out of work a few months ago. 

V. There is no personal relation between employer and 
employed, and the cold pecuniary bargaining appears even in a 
more unpleasant shape than it does in “Europe. Tramps also are 
treated with great cruelty, and the laws against them in some 
States are of a character which tends to foster outrages and drive 
them to desperation. 

VI. The capitalist class consists for the most part of men who 
are merely rich, and who have risen above the level of the workers 
by options which are scarcely likely to win respect. They are 
not absorbed into an old class whose wealth is hereditary, nor is 
there a large professional or easy class, with their dependents, to 
shade off the antagonism. Jay Gould, for instance, against whom 
some of the more desperate of the recent strikes have been 
aimed, is a man who has qualified for his present position as a 
“ Napoleon of Finance” by a series of transactions which even the 
laxest moralists denounce as closely akin to fraud. Five-and- 
twenty years ago he was a needy punter in gold operations ; to- 
day he controls railways, telegraphs, news-agencies _ legislatures 
and the whole existence of the thousands of men who work on 
his various lines. And he is only a sample of plenty of others 
who act with the completest disregard to the welfare of the 
workers, the interests of the ublie, | or the commonest rules of 
human deceney. The feeling against the great corporations and 
their “bosses,” with regard. to “the wholesale manner in which 
they have plundered the State of its lands, the trading com- 
munity of cheap transit in many cases, and the mass of the 
people of honest representation, is shared by thousands who are 
not actually wage-earners, and helps on the general movement. 
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No attempt is made by the capitalists, as already noted, to dis- 
guise their contempt for the human counters with which they 
play their game. 

VII. The contrast between the nominal social and seyecer 
equality and the real dispar) ity which exists between the rich and 
the poor—the utter help lessness of the latter, though he is told 
that he is all-powerful, when he sees himse if juggled ‘out of any 
real influence—increases the bitterness in times of pressure. 
There is a growing appreciation of the irony of the situation at 
the very time when, owing to economical causes, the gap between 
the extremely we althy and the wretche lly poor is widening every 
day. What is the use, men say, of being a citizen of the ‘United 
States, when I can barely keep body and soul together, while thes 
employers and — scontrol the whole machine? The tone of 


the political literature, from the Declaration of Independence down- 
wards, is one continuous satire upon the economical and social 
conditions of to-day. Formerly, when all felt they had a chance, 


this was not so much noticed ; now it is felt and commented upon 
daily. 

Vill. The political issues themselves are really played out for 
the most part. These used to serve in the United States as they 
still serve in older countries to obscure the actual conflict of class 


interest which underlies them all. That is now at anend. So 
far as political matters go there is little to choose between the 
Democratic and Republican parties ; and the people begin to lose 
their interest in the mere grabbing for place, which is thinly 


veneered over, if veneered itis, by a pretence of patriotism. This 
among a nation so intensely political hitherto as the Americans, 


is in itself a serious matter. The social question rises in an in- 
teresting if a threatening shape just as people at large hav 
become wearied of the “ bloody shirt,” and have wakened to th: 


hollowness of nine-tenths of the political discussions. That the 
labouring classes are almost entirely unrepresented in the political 
arena by no means lessens the signiticance of this point. 

IX. Americans are far more ready to resort to arms than wi 
are. Just as it is said that a coward who goes west of the Rocky 
Mountains comes back a brave man, so any one who goes to the 
United States learns to look upon the probability of street ficht- 
ing as by no. means small, though perhaps he would find it 
difficult to give reasons for this feeling. At any rate, now and fo: 
some years past the possibility of such a collision has been felt 
among the workers, and when once bloodshed has begun, as it has 
in Chicago and St. Louis, it is very difficult to secure a peaceful 
issue, where those who hold the power fail to recognise that thi 
class which is striving for better conditions of existence, has 
powers of organisation and secret action which might be used 
with fearful effect. There is no better preparation for a peaceful 
settlement than the establishment of mutual respect. This does 
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not exist between the two classes in America, and both are more 
or less accustomed to the use of arms. 

X. The corruption of the State Legislatures and the Munici- 
palities, the hopelessness of getting any matters attended to 
which affect the welfare of great masses of men, but which 
conflict with the interests of the great monopolists, are steadily 
driving the intelligent workers to the conviction that if the 
present attitude is maintained an appeal to downright force is 
the only possible solution of the question. Time after time 
reformers have seen their nominee or nominees bought, as it were, 
over their heads, after having given the most thorough pledges at 
the polls. Confidence is thus shaken among the people, not only 
in this or that party, but in the whole machinery of government ; 
nor can I deny that this has had a tendency to strengthen the 
Anarchists who declaim against the childishness of f all political 
action. 

XI. The constitution of the United States is built up upon the 
principles of the most complete individual liberty for all free men. 
This, of course, has not been fully maintained in practice, but 
these are the pr inciples to which appeal is always made in cases 
of difficulty. No provisions, however, were 2 made or contemplated 
against the tremendous power over others which this unlimited 
freedom might give to individuals in the field of industry and 
trade. Thus, though protection is kept up against foreign goods, 
protection by the State, or organised community, of the native 
workers seems unconstitutional as well as grandmotherly. 
Twenty, thirty, fifty years ago the danger had scarcely arisen. 
Now that it has Americans: who are essentially lawyers and 
constitutionalists find no precedents which will hold water for 
direct interference. This at least has been urged as a reason for 
non-intervention, and there seems a sound basis for the contention. 
Nevertheless, as I observed five years ago :—“Full individual 
freedom leads in present economical conditions to monopoly ; that 
monopoly speedily develops into oppression and tryanny; and 
then the common sense of society, as a whole, has to step in to 
correct the mischief which has been allowed to spring up.” It is 
upon the capacity of American statesmen, politicians, and pub- 
‘licists to grasp this truth and to modify their political constitution 
so that it may deal vigorously and firmly with social abuses, that 
the probability of a peaceful solution of the class struggle rests in 
the United States. 

Happily signs are not wanting that, notwithstanding the raving 
of the capitalist press against the workers and their organisations, 
a change is taking place i in the mind of influential men that may 
have a great effect in the direction which all must hope for. 
That the main question in the recent conflict should be the 

reduction of the working day to eight hours—a concession which 
the workers in our Australian Colonies have already secured— 
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gives a reasonable look to the demands of the labourers, seeing 
that nobody can work a horse eight hours a day without killing 
him very soon. The tone of President Cleveland’s message, in 
which he attributes the difficulties of the situation to the grasping 
rapacity of capitalists, rather than to the undue demands of the 
labourers, is the more significant when we remember that as 
Governor of the State of New York, Mr. Cleveland actually vetoed 
a Bill, which had passed both Houses of the Legislature, in favour 
of a oreat reduction of the hours of labour on tramways. Clearly 
the facts brought before him since his election as President have 
considerably modified his opinions, or pressure has been brought 
to bear upon him—which is perhaps more likely, for he is not a 
man of great ability or foresight—by stronger men than himself. 
The position of the Democratic Party, whose man President 
Cleveland is, with reference to the Labour question, is indeed 
worthy of brief consideration. The Republican Party is 
essentially, and of its nature, the party of the bowrgeoisie. The 
Democratic Party has always claimed to be, though it must be 
confessed with very little reason, the party of the people. Now 
it has a chance of justifying its name and its claim, and the wiser 
heads are anxious that an attempt should at once be made in 
this direction. Hence the President’s favourable message just 
before the Chicago outbreak. On the other hand, there are worse 
influences at work in the direction of the monopolists. Mr. 
Whitney, the Secretary of the Navy, has, it is said, great weight 
with Mr. Cleveland, and he has married the only daughter of 
Senator Payne, of Ohio, who is the head of the notorious Standard 
Oil Company. It is to be noted, therefore, that Senator Payne 
was the only Democratic Senator who voted in favour of the 
increase of the United States army and its employment in the 
suppression of strikes. 

Personal considerations are, as a rule, hardly to be taken into 
account. in a matter of such wide importance as this, which will 
long outlive presidents and cabinets, politicians and wire-pullers. 
But Mr. Cleveland and the Democratic Party—of which, by the 
way, Mr. Henry George is an active member—stand in a very 
peculiar position with reference to the transition period which 
America has entered upon. Having attained office after an 
exclusion of a quarter of a century the Democrats are at once 
brought face to face with an internal contest, in comparison with 
which, unless great care is taken, the Civil War between North 
and South may yet seem mere child’s play. It is scarcely too 
much to say that, accordingly as the present executive shows 
judgment and capacity, inasmuch as it sees that the interests of a 
people should be considered before those of a class, just in so far 


will the immediate future of the United States be a history of 


beneficial development or anarchical disturbance. Hence the 


influences which bend Mr. Cleveland in a capitalist direction are 
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wholly harmful to the interests of the Great Republic at the 
present juncture ; and the worst service of all the bad services 
the Standard Oil Company has done the American community, 
would be that its chief should indirectly twist the principal 
officers of the Federal Government against the legitimate 
demands of the working people. 

The better class of Republicans also, men who but yesterday 
were protesting against the corruption of their own party, and 
were largely instrumental in bringing about Cleveland’s election, 
are beginning to see that buying ” cheap and selling dear is not 
the ideal of human existence. Mr. Henry W rard Beecher, 
essentially a man of the times, has found it advisable to abandon 
his old denunciations of the labouring classes, and to advocate 
something better for the people than to remain at the absolute 
disposal of owners of property. Mr. Newton, Professor Ely, the 
Chaplain of the House of Assembly, and many more, have been 
trying hard to reconcile Socialism and Christianity, rivalling 
even the Social Democrats in their denunciations of the un- 
scrupulous money-getting, which has hitherto been the main 
consideration of the well-to-do classes in the United States. 
The agitation for Land Nationalisation, which Mr. Henry George 
has carried on with so much vigour and self-sacrificing persist- 
ence, has necessarily spread ideas of collective management far 
and wide; the growing determination to limit the power of the 
railway kings and great corporations, has a direct tendency to 
help on still wider proposals; while even the Free Trade discus- 
sion, like the Fair Trade agitation here, has drawn attention to 
economical and social as distinguished from mere political 
issues. 

Till within the last two or three years, however, the reply of 
sober Americans to all who called attention to the dangers arising 
from the growing disaffection of the working class in the gr eat 
cities was to point to their great agricultural population, and the 
increasing number of independent farmers as the backbone of the 
nation certain to oppose all subversionary attempts. The figures 
of the last census are indeed astonishing, showing, as they do, that 
whereas in 1870 there were 5,922,471 persons engaged in agricul- 
ture in the United States, of whom 2,889,605 were dependents of 
some sort; in 1880 there were 7,670,493 thus eng an in- 
crease of 1,700,000 in the ten years—and of these “put 3,326,982 
were dependents. Thus the independent farmers had increased 
from 3,033,866 in 1870 to 4,343,511 in 1880, and the number 
has grown since then considerably. Here then is what, in all 
ordinary circumstances, would be a strongly conservative element, 
opposing a dead resistance to the agitation of the great cities, 
similar to, but even more formidable than, that offered by the 
French small proprietors to the Radicals and Socialists of Paris, 
Lyons, etc. But economical causes have stirred the agriculturists 
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too, farmers and labourers together. The great fall in the price 


of all agricultural produce, the impossibility, it may be said, of 
disposing of their grain at a profit, has literally crushed many of 


the farmers, while the foreclosure on mortgages on the increase 
of debt has brought home the pressure of capitalism even to the 
wip industrious and thrifty. The outcry against the railways 
by the employés finds, there fore, an echo among the farmers who 
ery out for lower than the already low rates ; such combinations 
as the “grazers” denounce railway monopoly and landgrabbing 
with almost the same vehemence as the more extreme men in the 
cities. At the same time those dependent upon the farmers, find 
more difficulty in getting work, and have to accept in many in- 
stances lower wages. Thus, though the agriculturists may take 
a somewhat different line from the city workers, they also are at 
the present time by no means as a whole in a contented frame 
of mind, or likely to play the reactionary part which was but 
now assigned to a? 


Speaking g cenerally » tendency in the United States, as it is 
here, is for the itloren Ww _ are better educated, more apt to com- 
bine, more ready to see the antagonism Lahti their interests 


and that of the capitalists, to be asked to accept a lower standard 
of life, just when they have made up their minds that they are 
entitled to demand a higher. Can this be enforced? I say most 
distinctly, No. To see this it is not necessary to bea Social Demo- 
crat. Mr. Jefferson Davis, an old and presumably cool observer, 
practically says “ No,” too. He notes, as all unprejudiced men must 
note, that not only do the workers not share proportionately in 
the relative i improvement of society, due to the improved methods 

of production of wealth, but that they are being educated to ask 
why this should be. Yet even as I write an official report reaches 
this country from the United States, which shows that the con- 
dition of the “ sweaters’ hacks,” and of others of the lower grades 
of labour, is perhaps worse than it is in England with regard to 
food, clothing, and lodging accommodation. I do not deny that 
there is more general well-being in the United States than in 
England, but I am also convinced that the relative superiority 
now scarcely affects the working classes, and that the tendency 
is even downwards in their lot. This, while the big fortunes are 
growing constantly bigger, and luxury is carried to a higher 
pitch than ever before. 

Thus then the Chicago Riots, the unprovoked shooting at St. 
Louis, the other smaller outbreaks of which we hear little of, are 
symptoms of a deep discontent throughout the United States, 
which it will need the highest ability and coolness of her states- 


men to deal with. We are now apparently at the beginning of 


a rising cycle of trade in that great country. Now, therefore, is 
the time to act. To wait until “bad times” come again before 
steps are taken to deal with the great social problem, means, 
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sooner or later, civil war. The respect for law, which Dr. 


Tocqueville and other writers have remarked upon as so obvious 


a trait in the American character, will not long survive a state of 


society in which the law is used to protect a vast sy stem of social 


oppression. Moderate as are the demands of the Knights of 


Labour, the Federated Trades, and similar organisations, the idea 
of collective action is, as { have shown, already growing among 
them ; and Socialism has taken root to such an extent that it can 
never again be neglected in any calculations as to the future 
action of the workers in the United States. A great opportunity 
lies before the men now in power. They can either bitterly 
exacerbate, and therefore render dangerous to peace the natural 
desire of the producing class for a rapid improvement of theit 
lot, or they can give it a gradual and beneficial outlet by an 
organised endeavour to meet their demands in a calm and equit- 
able spirit. All men, even Anarchists, would prefer a peaceful 
solution ; sober observers know that violence is apt to heed 
reaction. But in America as in England and on the continent 
of Europe the question of the immediate future is, How are the 
workers to obtain control over production without a cataclysm 
which will sweep all before it ? 

The seventh industrial crisis of the century is slowly passing 
away on the other side of the Atlantic. Will the eighth find the 
governing classes as incapable of grasping the causes or dealing 
with the effects of these periods of social anarchy as they are 
to-day ? Upon the answer to that question it is not too much to 
say depends the future of the American Republic. 


NoTE.—Since the above article was in type, direct evidence has been 
received that the great meeting and procession of Socialists and Anarchists 
on May Ist, attended by fully 20, 000 men, was perfectly quiet and orderly : 
that the numbers present on the occasion when the actual conflict took 
place did not exceed 1,500 instead of 15,000; and that the police had no 
legal right whatever, under the State Law, to call upon the people to 
disperse. This, of course, does not justify the throwing of the dynamite 
bomb; but, taken in connection with the clubbing of girls to death and 
the shooting of men when the crowd went to M’Cormick’s fac tory, it puts 
a very different complexion on the matter to that given it by the capitalist 
press. H. M. H. 


May 24th. 
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THE PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
BY RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 


Ir is usual in racing circles to shirk chronological efforts by 
christening each year with the name of the colt lucky enough to 
win the Derby. Thus an habitual race-goer never talks of 1861 


except as “ Hermit’s Year,” or 1880 as “Sir Bevys’ Year.” In th 
same way the art world mentally christens past Academies 
with the name of th e whose picture was the hit of the 
season. We have had L yosdal lL year, a Leader year, & Dadema 
year, an Orchardson year; and now weare all prepared toc hriste: 

1886 “Burne Jones,’ we are all wrong, for though “In the 

Depths of the Sea” ha shiaiadhenl considerable attention, it is not 
from any innate merit in the picture, which is neither better nor 
worse than hundreds of other Burne Jones’s, but simply from th: 
fact that both the. artist and his method are strange to th 


British Philistine, and being strange and yet officially stamped 


cause talk. We shall probably reconsider our judgment and 


look back in the picture on the present season as that in which 
“French art” first obtained a distinct recognition, and _ first 
showed itself a power to be reckoned with and fought against. 
The French school has won a victory all along the line ; it 1 
hung at the mang where Mr. Sargent flaunts his scarlet and 
flake-white before the bewildered gaze of the older school, wh 
have been brought up to believe that scarlet is a colour only t 
be used in the minutest portions, and white in its manu- 
factured state is absolutely against the laws of nature; it is 
hung at the Grosvenor, once the home of the over-refined, in th 
naked shape of a child of the pavement, painted to vindicate 
Voltaire’s sneers against “ La Pucelle,’ and it rears its head in 
solitary impudence in its own new home,—the Marlborough 
Gallery. Here it has attracted all the critics by its self-assertion 
and undoubted cleverness ; and here, later on, we will judge it. At 
present it is sufficient to remark that its canons are opposed to 
the best instincts, not only of English, but. of every other art. 
For strength it substitutes violence ; to harmony of tone it prefers 
a discord of colours ; and for subtlety of form it gives a dislocated 
system of lines. Such, in the present year, is the art which is to 
teach the disciples of Reynolds grace, the followers of Turner 
atmosphere, and the lovers of Constable colour. That English 
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artists should have been driven to Paris to learn how to paint, is 
not, however, to be wondered at, when we remember that the Life 
schools of London may be numbered on the fingers of one hand, 
and that the most successful and best known of such schools 
outside Burlington House is presided over by a worthy old 
gentleman, who never drew from the nude, and whose only 
qualification for the post of teacher consists in the fact that he 
never refuses a pupil who can pay in advance! The Royal 
Academy have only themselves to thank for the change which 
has come over art, and for the new departure they are directly 

responsible. <A father who sends his children abroad to school 
must not grieve if they return with but little respect for the 
household gods they once cherished. Leighton and Millais have 
no sympathy with Cabanel, but they allow his studios to be 
crowded with young Englishmen. Hook can care nothing for 
foreign landscape art ; but he must know that to Antwerp most 
of the Academy students go in despair of ever getting taught 
anything at home. Therefore it is that the Acade my of 1886 is 
filled with work done in French schools. And the purely English 
artists are feeling the competition. Purity of colour, delicacy of 
touch are apt to get lost by the side of a self-assertive canvas, 
loaded with pigments laid on with a palette knife. So the 
younger school, whose sympathies may lie in the direction of a 
cool simplicity, are compelled to paint atrong’y: in order to get 
hung, or at least to get noticed. The public now buys only from 
the popular school ; ‘and if an artist is to liv e, he must paint in 
the latest fashion, or as near the fashion as his English training 
will permit him. 

The first impression one gets from a preliminary glance round 
the Academy is, that there are an extraordinary number of clever 
pictures, comparatively few bad ones, and hardly half a dozen 
really good ones. A second examination only tends to reduce 
the number of the “really good,’ tires us of the clever, and dis- 
covers a few more bad ones. 

Beginning with the really fine pictures, perfect in technique 
ard full of poetry and atmosphere, we must take the Alma 
Tadema’s 285, “An Apodyterium,” and 818, “ Rose of all the 
Roses.” The two pictures show the artist at his best—the former 
in his management of reflected lights, the latter in his marvellous 
power of painting sunshine. The imprisoned light of the marble 
suffuses everything in the “ Apodyterium,” it is even suggested 
in the sheen on the bathers’ skin. Especially wonderful, too, is 
the grace of these figures, the faultless modelling of limb and 
drapery. Were I disposed to cavil, it would be at the too great 
insistence on archzeologic detail. All the lore of Porsen never 
made a painter. Mr. Tadema sometimes lets his learning get the 
better of his art. His great rival, Meissonnier, is greater, because 
he never sacrifices anything to the central idea; all is perfect, 
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but in its place. Tadema afflicts us with too much shoe-string— 
his roses are as much insisted on as his “ Rose.” But what space 
and glow of sunlit air there is in the smaller work! The green 
hills are miles away, and the blue sky is but a speck, yet it is the 
immensity of heaven ; the air is so palpable that one feels a bird 
could fly in it. Of the girl let us say nothing, except that she is 
beautiful, and that we are thankful for her. Tadema professes to 
teach us nothing, to preach no creed, but the beautiful. If the pic- 
tures are devoid of sentiment, they are at least free from clap-trap. 


If w e get no new ideas, the artist leaves those we have the purer. 


His pictures, in short, are tableaux, not dramas. But Orchardson is 
nothing if not Raaiatic -and in “ After” (136) he is even tragic 
Every detail of the picture is planned for effect—the empty fire- 
place, the neglected table, the shadowy portrait, the unfeminine 
serenity of the room,—all lead up to the centre ficure. Tadema 


paints his picture, then chooses his title ; Orchardson works from 
his title a drama in paint. “ After” will certainly rank as thi 


maste rpie ce of the paint r ot “ Mariage de Convenance.” Sing! le- 
fioure — are hen r _— the most difficult, yet the figure 
of the broken-down solitarv. who sits before his deserted hearth 1. 1S 


a complete picture. Of dochuigue the artist 1s past-master, yet 
he has surpassed himself in that Turkey carpet and the dust- 


dulled marble fireplace. Orchardson’s other picture, “ A Tende 
Chord ” (196), also a single-tigure pes is a delicate piece of 
work, pure in colour and graceful; it is too good to be quit 
commonplace, yet too ommonpI: ace to be quite good. If it has 


no faukts, it has few virtues. Close by it hangs Boughton’s 
‘Ashes of Roses,” which may be considered either ‘the apotheosis 
of the art of the grocers’ almanac or purest specimen of English 

portraiture, as the spectator be cynically inclined or otherwise. The 
sentiment is utterly commonplace, but the technique saves the 
picture. The lady is at least not Dutch. Mr. Watts has taught 
so many of us the value of noble aim, that we should judge 
his “ Death of Cain” (158) tenderly. It will require all our past 
remembrances. The whole picture is overdone, to the verge of 
caricature. If the intention compels seriousness, the figure of 
Cain provokes laughter. Mr. Watts is not always clean in colour, 
and here he is — ly muddy ; yet there is trace of the powel 
which gave us the “ Britomart,’ and few will pass the picture 
without paying homage to a man who is never trivial and is 
always sincere. It is evident that the Academy, in hanging 
Briton Riviere’s picture of “Rizpah” (268) in the place of 
honour, consider it the great work of the year. The public, how- 
ever, pass it by. Unquestionably because they are not moved. 
When an artist attacks a subject like “ Rizpah,” he must draw 
the whole world or fail,—and Briton Riviere has failed ; the figure 
is too small, and one is occupied by the lines of the rocks : “the 


woman is the last thing we look at. In colour the picture leaves 
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little to be desired, but the weak point is the composition. Luke 

Fildes has so keen an appreciation of the beautiful that he 

forgets beauty is a relative quality, and depends upon contrast. 
5 v I 

If he would once paint an ugly girl there would be hopes of him. 

“A Daughter of the Lagoons ” is perfectly painted, and of the 

purest colour, only she is too much like the top of a bonbon box. 


Fildes is one of our greatest artists, and one of the few also who 


improves ; his work is never hurried, his colour always bright, his 
drawing beyond reproach ; but he lives in a lotus land of beauty, 


has almost lost touch of workaday mortals. But if Mr. Fildes 
has drawn back his nineteenth century subjects into the 
haze of a past where all the men are ruddy and _ bol 
and the maidens comely and white of skin, Mr. Waterhouse 
has brought the classic age into touch with tl 
the nineteenth century. Whether he paint Roman emperors, 
Greek maiden, or Sicilian sorceress, they are meas modern 
in tone. Itmay be,and I believe Mr. Waterhouse holds this, that 
there is little difference between the centuries exce pt in costume. 
No doubt his theory has helped to popularise his art, which may 
account for his clinging toitsaclosely. “The Magie Circle” (450) 


is a single figure, the - pose of which reminds me strangely of a 

figure in a well-known French picture. The whole picture is 
rriv . 

thoroughly French, but it is none the less clever. The weird- 


ness is, however, merely a theatrical trick, and does not impress 
us in the least. Seymour Lucas is never theatrical, never 
tricky, his work is always honest, his method bold, and his 


drawing masterly; yet he has not made a success with his “ Peter 
the Great at Deptford ’ ’ (653). Rugged and bold as the picture 
is, it smacks of the studio. it is unmistakably “Old Clothes.” 


There is character in every figure, but they donot move us—who 
cares for pictorial representments of Peter the Great? The day 
for old clothes has gone by. Mr. Lucas is one of the few living 
English artists whose method and genius would enable them to 
cope with the passions and movements of the nineteenth century. 
Why should he, therefore, rake up the fusty past for subjects, when 
his bold and unlaboured touch could make a poem in paint out 
of any street corner? An artist who has painted a subject of to- 
day, and not failed, is Mr. John R. Reid, whose “ Shipwreck ” (566) 
is a remarkable work for a young outsider—full of mannerisms, 
rather unpleasant in colour, and weak in much of the drawing, 
the picture is for all that a distinct success. Bolder and more 
ambitious still is another picture of a young artist, “ Cassandra.” 
Mr. Solomon is essentially French, but he is unquestionably 
vigorous ; his figures of Ajax and Cassandra impress us in spite 
of their exaggerated pose. I very much doubt whether any 
woman could trust herself into the position Mr. Solomon has 
painted the unfortunate Cassandra in. Macbeth has surpassed 
himself this year in 604 and 598. “Sodden Fen” is unquestion- 
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\ 
ably the finest landscape in the Academy. At first sight the 
composition looks a jumble, and the red sun stares out rather 


obtrusively ; but how. delicate is the colour, and how perfectly, on 
a second glance, does each object keep its place. The humid 
atmosphere of the fens fills the whole canvas, the air is full of the 
reflected light of the dead day, and the sky is darkened with the 
rush of the birds on their homeward way ; full of the poetry of th 
fens, itis simple as they are themselves. If “ Sodden Fen” is wild 
and desolate, 604, a “ Fen Lode,’ is brilliant and full of life ; it is one 
of those subjects which Macbeth has made his own, and which 
make us, as we travel through the fen land, call out, “ Why, this is 
Macbeth !—” so saturated is the artist with the spirit of the country, 


e 


The lads and lasses are familiar as the faces of friends, we never 
tire of their cheeks made ruddy with rain, their stalwart forms, 
their quaint costumes. but fifty miles from London, they live a 
life apart, unknown except through Macbeth’s pictures ; yet we 


know them well, love them better. If Macbeth’s landscape is the 


best in the Academy, then surely Leader's is the worst (I mean by 


an acknowledged brush). Such a gigantic trick is that shimmering 
sunshine, so wanting in gradation! “In Verdure Clad” (964) may 
well have been begun and ended in twenty-four hours. I daresay 
that it was, but that to an artist of Leader’s industry was 
possible ; yet it is a huge picture ; it differs in nothing, however, 
except size, from the numberless canvases he paints for the 


deale rs, each and all are done on the same block ; there are three 


patterns,—the mountain, the river, and the sunset,—they vary in 


size and price, but each is as like the other as two pins. This is 
not art. What isthere in“ Verdure Clad” of the grandeur of the 
mountain, of the sunshine, of the hills ‘—nothing ; only a waste of 


paint. Note Alfred Hunt's picture of “ Dunstanburgh ” (384), if 
you would see rocks painted with a feeling for mountain and sky. 
The gloom is not dark, the light is full of shadows,—a fine land- 
scape indeed, A poetical landscape, also, is “ Arundel Castle ” (563) 
by Lindner, a young artist, who is yet to make his mark, but 
who has that unconscious feeling for atmosphere without which 
a painter, who takes landscape for his love, had better break his 
brushes and sell his colours. “ Workaday England” (123), by 
Wyllie, is another good landscape, full of colour, only marred a 
the extreme blackness of the shadows. So we come to the close 
of the Academy, with hardly a noteworthy picture amongst many 
hundreds. Mr. Long has a huge canvas, but who will stay to 
gaze upon faces and figures they have seen any time these dozen 
years—now as Greci: uns, how as Assy rians, Now as Egy ptians,—and 
to play on one string one must be as creat a genius as Paganini, 
which Mr. Long is not. Goodall’s “ Susannah” is remarkably 
hot in colour, but i improves on acquaintance. That it is one of the 


pictures of the year is the misfortune of the year; yet it is well 


drawn, so well drawn, that it remains merely Academic as does 
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the president’s ceiling. The real live pictures, I believe, | have ex 
hausted; the portraitsare below the average. Holl’s “Ch amberlain ” 
is positively bad, and though Lucas sends two, they are not note 
worthy. Miss Mortlock’s “Mr. Willard” is clever and characteristic, 
and Poy nter’s “ Marquis of Ripon” is painfully crude. Of Sargent’s 
work I have spoken, and shall again speak later on. He causes 
much laughter among country cousins as yet ignorant of the new 
ethics of art. 

The Grosvenor gives me the idea of a collection of highly- 
finished works; not that the pictures sent there are more laboured 
or in any way different to those at the Academy, but merely 
because Sir Coutts Lindsay allows “glazing” —vood plate glass 
covers a multitude of sins, ‘and gives an air of respectability to 
the whole show. It is a poor one. With the exception of 
Richmond’s portraits, Alma Tadema’s small work, and Orchard- 
son’s ugly baby, there is little to attract. The usual contributions 
to Sir Coutts gallery are this year below the average in quality 
and numbers. Of the Asthetic school, Burne Jones’s “ Flamma 
Vestalis,” No. 1, is the best example, but the sentiment is forced. 
Mr. Strudwick’s “Circe and Scylla” is one of those careful pieces 
of work which require quite as much patience from beholder as 
artist. Burne Jones's “Morning: of the Resurrection” (96) is 
undignified—a gigantic theme requires a giant. It is well and 
proper that these earnest centlemen should choose serious and 
superhuman subjects, and ‘should wish to treat them in lyric 
manner; but if they aim too high they must not mind the 
world’s laughter when they fall. The Grosvenor used to be full 
of such failures. Apparently tired of painting for a purblind 
public, the heroic band has merged itself into the art of to-day, 
and now delights in canvases curiously suggestive of the “Kiss 
Mammie” school. No.7is a very brilliant bit of paint by J. W. 
North, a little too “painty,” perhaps, but full of suggestive 
colouring, without the delicacy of Alfred Hunt, but with much 
of his feeling. Mathew Hale has fallen off of late; his “Greek 
Dancers ” (28) bears none of those signs of genius of a year or 
two back. Success must have made him careless. Orchardson’s 
“ Master Baby” (31) is one of those ugly pictures which one feels 
has been painted as a tour de force. It is clever, but strangely 
repulsive ; the combinations of yellow Mr. Orchardson handles 
so well are here, but they lack the master touch to turn them 
from discord to harmony. Keeley Halswelle becomes more 
polished in style each year. This is contrary to the usual deve- 
lopment which moves from smooth to rough. His “Scaur na 
Gillean” (35) is like a piece of marble, and seizes none of the 
rough battle the rocks of the north ever fight with wind and 
rain. Scotch scenery is never pretty, Mr. Halswelle, though 
you would have us believe so. Mr. Leslie’s young maidens are 
so sweet and tender that one dares not brush their soft faces with 
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the rough wind of criticism. But “The Garland” (50) will satisfy 
few of us, for the day of the idyl is over. Mr. Mitchell, whose 
last year’s remarkable money must yet remain in our memories, 
is satisfied with “ A Portrait” (55), which shows, however, that the 
painter's cunning grows with the months. It is one of the best 
porteaits of the year. No. 60, “The Edict of William the Testy,’ 
by Boughton, is the best picture this artist has shown this year. 
lé is full of genuine humour and delicate colour. “A wg aan 
Conclusion ” (72) i is one of those little love poems which Mr. Alma 
Tadema delights to form out of the slenderest materials. Three 
figures, almost expressionless, yet so full of poetry that we acce 
the title and look no further for a meaning. Mr. Richmon 
portraits are all careful and delicate, but only in “Miss Burne 
Jones” (102) has he risen above commonplace. This portrait is 
unquestionably the gem of the show. It is hard to speak of it 


} 
i 
} 
’ 
i 


~ 


for it is sua generis, alone graceful and tender, a suitable touch 


of genius. Of “Hermes” (89)I say nothing. As a careful study 
of a naked man it is good, as a picture it appeals to no one 
A Flower Market” (104), by Waterhouse, is a clever painting ot! 
half a dozen French girls in Greek costume in a flower market 
full of English flowers,—anachronisms are nothing to Mr 
Waterhouse, if he can only give us a bright and clever picture 
This he has done, so why cavil? Alfred Parsons has always sen 
his best works to the Grosvenor, and I am, therefore, the mo: 
erieved to see 122, “In a Cider County.” It is crude to a degr 
Henry Moore, whose seascape at the Academy is full of ‘asi Zi 
and sunshine, also sends a picture here. It is somewhat chalky 
but for all that fresh and bright. Nettleship’s “ Untamable 
powerful, but unpleasantly black in colour; and Reid, in his endea 
vour to give the effect of oncoming night, has become obscur 


The picture is too low in tone, but still delicate and tender. Of 


R. B. Browning’s “Joan of Arc” Lhavespoken. It is well drawn 
but as unsentimental a picture as the most matter-of-fact wou 
wish for. 

The Institute has in so few years done so much for wate) 


colour art that it should be treated tenderly. Its Council cannot 
always have a fine exhibition, and such efforts were made to get 
an irreproachable sl show for the opening year, that eae years 


suffer by comparison. Yet the average of good work is highe 
now than it was three years back. It is not the older men xe 


have improved, the success which has followed upon their efforts 


has indeed dulled their artistic edge. It is the younger men wh 

profit by the public encouragement, who send year after year mor: 
careful work, more delicate studies. Collier, Wimperis, Brock 
Hine, and Gregory, all support the Institute bravely, but 


president has failed this year. Noman can always paint up to the 
level of his best. Sir James Linton in “Romeo” has been unfor- 
tunate in choosing the pose of his principal figure. He has also 
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insisted too much on that gold belt which stands away from the 
rest of the picture. A central point of interest is lacking, and 
though the technique is as perfect as ever, this does not save the 
work. Edward Fahey’s “Summer Sunset ” is simple but telling ; 
but Macbeth’s “Landing Sardines” (338) is hard and full of ugly 
lines; the colour, need it be said, is good. The best of the 
Wimperis’ is “ The Rough Road by the Sea” (383), which is — 
and brilliant in colour. Fulleylove here sends some of the best 
work he has ever done; his picture of “Christchurch, Hants,” is 
one of the best pictures i in the gallery, tender in tone, perfect in 
drawing, and full of a deep feeling for the poetry of the past; it is 
finer in quality than his larger drawing of Hampton Court, which 
is somewhat formal in composition. Collier’s “ Woodland Down” 
(461) is a fine drawing ; at first glance it looks spotty, but the 
impression wears off as we gaze ge the woods and heather, 
and feel the wind and the sun. F. G. Cotman’s little sketches 
are, for sketches, the best things I ee seen for years. They are 
well- -nigh faultless. Alfred Parsons’ ‘ ‘By the Arun” (526) has 
a wonderful charm about it, the solitary lovers are cunningly 
putin. Ifthe drawing has a fault, it is that the colour is some- 
what grey. Frank Dadd and Abbey both send drawings full of 
humour, exquisitely finished and drawn. But of figure pictures 
Gregory's “Hoyden” bears the palm; it has been praised on all 
sides, but never enough ; in conception, in finish, in colour it is 
perfect. Had the Institute no other picture beyond. this, it 
should be sure of a crowd. Walter Langley is not so crude in 
colour as usual, but his “ Fishing Village ” is still far from 
perfect. James Orrock’s “ Mount Sorrel Mill” is a fine landscape, 
full of feeling for the work of those older masters of whom Mr. 
Orrock is a worthy pupil. 

The opening of the Marlborough Gallery, under the auspices of 
anew club devoted to French art, is an epoch in the cycle of 
English art. Itis the more noteworthy, because the new men are 
not duffers ; they are, indeed, the ablest of those young artists 
who sought. in Paris that art food which London’ denies them. 
They are in earnest; they thoroughly understand what they are 
doing. Whether their views are mistaken or not is another 
matter. I believe that they are. But the genius of the school 
demands attention, and will cause the world to pause. Mr. 
Kennington, who does not carry the tenets of his club as far as 
some of his fellows, sends a clever picture in “ Morning”; but 
Mr. Bartlett’s flesh tints are crude, and his work, called “ Venture- 
some” unpleasing. The portrait of Mrs. Barnard by Sargent is 
as crude and glaring as this artist’s other work, and, let me add, 
as hopeless. Melton Fisher’s “Prelude”’ is one of the best 
pictures in the show, the figures of the two girls are excellent. 
Hacker’s “Cradle Song ” is vulgar and commonplace ; it was no 
doubt intended to be pathetic, but the man who would follow in 
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Israels’ footsteps must have Israels’ heart and genius. Gotch 
sends a large canvas called “Destiny,” three figures in a landscape 
It might as well have been called “ Jealousy.” We must all ws alk 

before we can run. Mr. Gotch does not, however, seem to have 
learnt this. La Thangue’s ultra-impressionist canvas is luckily 
marked unfinished, so we may generously hope that it may lose 
that loud raw tone which now startles the whole gallery, and 
prevents the visitor from seeing anything else for some tim: 

Tuke’s “ Bathers” is an excellent piece of work, good 1 in every 
way, and too good i its company. J.J. Shannon’s ‘ ‘Madge ” is 
also a lovely little sketch, oe with these we have exhausted the 
cood works. Yet there is not a single picture hung which is not 


clever. Were these perverse yol ing men to study some of the 

Raphaels, the Tintorets, or the Michael Angelos they could see 
any day in the Louvre, they might in time learn that violence is 
not strength, and that originality in colouring and techniqui 
does not ——, e genius. Between genius and mere clever- 
ness is a great cul ich the Marlborough Art Club has not yet 
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UNIVERSAL HISTORY FROM A SOCIALIST 
STANDPOINT. 


BY E, BELFORT BAX. 


‘ ALL things flow,” said Heraklitos, of Ephesus 

modern language this is as much as to say, “ The realit) any 
given thing is simply the temporary form assm 

elements composing it.” On the historical deve! 

world we find stretched out, on (if we may so 

erustean bed of time, the different factors which ; 

our life and civilisation of to-day, no less than that of any 


period on which we may choose to fix our attention. Ey 
custom, every law, every religious belief or rite, ou very thoug 
language, characters, habits, not to speak of our architecture, our 
clothing, our literature, which are their outward and visibl 
expression, could, both severally and as a whole, be traced back 
and back into the night of the past, till lost in prehistoric times 
and primitive forms of social life. All this may sound familiar 
enough, and some may even be disposed te resent the abov 
statement as a platitude. Yet how few really grasp the great 
truth, that they and theirs, as they appear to-day, are but 
products of a long historic development. How little do they 
realise that, were they to go but a short way back into the past, 
they would cease to recognise the characteristics of modern 
society ; that their most cherished beliefs and practices, perchance, 
would be found to take their origin from such as would excite 


their keenest horror and indignation! How little do they dream 
that their conceptions of history of past periods of civilisation 
are unconsciously coloured through and through by the world they 
see around them! The critical conception of history, for which 
history is a succession-of dependent social formations, one born 
from the other; in short, the true notion of human development 
as a continuity in diversity is perhaps the most important and 
wide-reaching speculative truth to which the nineteenth century 
has given birth. Once we occupy the critical standpoint, and 
we see history in a new light; then, for the first time, we discern 
a meaning in the often apparently capricious course of historic 
events. 

The method of historical sequence is based on that of logical 
sequence, but with the difference, that the abstract logical move- 
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ment, as realised on the plane of history, has to be discovered 
analysis and disentangled, so to speak, in its several lines, from 
the unessential matter with which it is encumbered. All growt! 
or evolution involves the notion of capacity unrealised,and capacity 
realised ; in the iacmess of the schools, of the potential and the 
actual, of the matter and the form. The acorn is the —. 
capacity of the oak, which is realised in the oak; the new-bo 
infant constitutes the possibility of the full-grown man; the 
capacity present in the child realises itself in the form of th 
man. But the realisation of the capacity of a thing involves the 
destruction or negation of the immediate or present existence 
that thing. Every step in the growth of achild is a step towards 
the negation of childhood. In proportion as the child progresses 
towards manhood the less he is of a child. In the man, the chil: 
qua child, no longer exists, any more than if he were dead. In 
the realisation of the perfection of the child’s faculties his child- 
hood is abolished. In the same way the oak-tree presupposes tl 
negation of the acorn; the acorn, as acorn, wears itself out and 
breaks up; but the moment of the destruction of the acorn is 
the moment of the genesis of the oak. The same throughout al 
life. 

[t appears, then, that growth implies a process comprising th: 
terms; the first, indefinite and crude, with the seeds of its own 


] 
I 


negation present in it as part of its very nature from the firs 
the second, the accomplishment of this negation, which accom- 
plishment, however, becomes the matrix whence issues the third 


and final term of the process, which is nothing else than the 
negation of that negation. Here what was latent capacity 
becomes reality ; what was potential becomes actual; what was 
tendency merely becomes fact. But this Dialectic does not 
lie on the surface of history any more than on that of « the 
planes of camsiedge. The concrete world is a complex netw 

of many different line s, each working out its own process; and 
in the entanglement of these lines it is sometimes difficult t 
discover the central cause of development. As we have already 
pointed out, we are not here concerned with the logical. process 
in its abstract and pure form. In history, as in the real world 
generally, it may be arrested, delayed, or modified in any par- 
ticular instance, without any infringement of the general princip! 

A given seed, for inst: unce, may die, or its vitality be Btw var d 
for years; or it may live and its normal development be arrested 


or diverted by some external cause. The aim and meaning of 


the philosophy of history is the discovery of the Dialectic 
immanent in it, of the main process underlying the whole 
development. For in spite of the complexity which seems at 
first sight so ie rable, we can undoubtedly discern a main 
stream of tendency embodying itself, during one epoch, in one 
group of races or peoples, and passing on perhaps in the next 
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epoch to another such ethnic group, but maintaining itself 
through the diversity of the material in which it is successively 
realised as the same stream of tendency, one and indivisible. 
Thus, in history as elsewhere, nothing passes away : utely 
since all that has preceded forms an essential part of all that 
follows,—a truth which, platitude as it may seem to many, can 
never be too assiduously borne in mind. 
In the earliest period of human soc iety man does not disti 

guish himself from the natural forces and objects around him 
He conceives of nature as like himself animated and conscious 


and hence as capable of being friendly or unfriendly t 
him, In this stage, also, the individual man, as an in 


has not consciously distinguished himself or his interests from 
those of his fellow-men with whom he is associated; in othe 
words, he is completely identified with his social surroundings ; 
he lives simply in and for the society which ha produced him. 


In consequence, all life, all work, all enjoyment, all government 
is in common ; individual interests and individual property are 


unknown. The individual, in short, is completely merged in the 

° rT S na ss 2 . > ; . , : . , . 
race. This earliest condition of man as a social being is what is 
sometimes referred to as Primitive Communism. It is essentially 
the prehistoric era in human development—that of the Lak 


dwellers of Switzerland, of the men of the drift, and of the count 
Jess ages which succeeded before chronology begins. Yet, although 
it is mainly prehistoric, and therefore only to be reconstructe 
in imagination from its surviving traces in various parts of the 
civilised world, or from the crude, imperfect analogy afforded by 
the savage and barbaric races of the present day, we find rich 
indications of it in the world’s oldest literary monuments ; in 
the Homeric poems, the Icelandic sagas, the Nibelungenlied, ete. 
As regards the surviving traces of its economical forms which we 
have spoken of, existing like little oases in the arid desert of 
civilisation surrounding them, we may refer by way of illustration 
to the Russian Muir, the Swiss Allemande, and the Hindoo village 
community, etc. How long this primitive period lasted in undis- 
puted sway we know not. All we know is, that at the dawn of 
authentic chronology we find that it has been Jong superseded 
by civilisation,—civilisation in the form of the ancient Oriental 
empires. ‘These represent the then highest phase of evolution, 
the dominating power of the world as the curtain rises on thé 
drama of history. 

It is not difficult to see that the primitive social formation is 
an instance of what Herbert Spencer would term “ the instability 
of the homogeneous.” All the oppositions and antagonisms ex- 
pressed in civilisation are as yet latent; but although latent, they 
are none the less present and bound to manifest themselves in the 
end. The first stage of human society is based on the principle 


I 
of kinship in various gradations of proximity. This notion of 
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kinship of itself implies an exclusiveness, an antagonism, which 
must sooner or later issue in civilisation, with its classes and 
races, and its class and race feuds. This, indeed, we may regard 
as the chief principle of change in prehistoric society, its chief 
solvent. It produced the earliest form of organisation,—organisa- 
tion for military and predatory purposes. Hence the prominence 
of militaryism in all ear ly elv ilis: tions ; since for it was out of th 


necessity of organis: ition for offensive and defensive objects that 
civilisation first aross 
The term prehistoric as applied to the first period of social mai 


has a deeper meaning than as merely oe that we have n 
written records concerning it; it may be taken to mean that th 
antagonisms, with the unravelling of which history is concerne a. 
have not as yet manifested themselves. Nature was as yet 
identified with man, being regarded, that is to say, as a system 
of conscious beings like human society ; the individual was iden- 
ified with the race. Hence the echoes of the prehistoric period 
—the period, that ‘és, preceding civilisation, either in the history 
of the world as a whole, or of any speci ‘esent 
with the dim and shadowy figures of gods and heroes moving 
across the stage, with scenes with which the processes of natur 
personified stand for the deeds of human beings, and in whic! 
the movement or the custom of a whole people or tribe appear a 
the action of an individual man,—its legendary divine founder 
This is what we call mythology. Prehistoric man, his customs 
and beliefs, is the material of myth. Time has as yet no signifi- 
cance, Myth eer: no chronology. 

But we are in th present paper chiefly concerned in the peri 
of history proper, that is, the period of ' chronology with its dates 
But to arrive at a true view of history, it is necessary to glance 
at that from which it takes its origin. History, I take it, 
hardly be better defined than as the unravelling of iusitions 
the bringing to distinctness of latent contradictions, the realisa- 
tion in their conflict, of f mutuaily hostile tendencies. The opposi- 
tions wherein history—or, which is the same thing otherwise 
expressed, the development of the State, or of Civilisation, —con- 
sists, may, I think, be reduced to two chief pairs, 2.¢., the opposi- 
tion or antagonism between Nature and Mind, and the oppositio: 
or antagonism between the Individual and the Society. Thi 
first opposition spoken of, that between external nature and th 
human mind, is more immediately of speculative, religious, and 
artistic significance ; while the second, that between individual 
and society, of more immediately practical interest. But they ar 
intimately connected with one another, and advance pari pass 
In the antagonism between individual and society is contained 





the notion of personal ownership of property, with the whole 


state-machinery, which is its expression. In the antagonism 
between nature and mind is given religion, that is, religion i in the 
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sense of supernatural or spiritual religion, as opposed to 

nature religions of early man. In the period of primitive commun- 
ism and that which immediately succeeded it, religion, it must 
always be remembered, had for its end and object the society ; it 
was the idealistic expression of the life of the society. M : 
concerned with nature, which he conceived as composed of beings 
like himself, only in so far as it affected the society,—the clan, the 
tribe, the peop le, ete. With the progress of civilisation and of the 
reflective consciousness accompanying it, man separated himself as 
a conscious being from nature, which | ecame henceforw: nert 
matter for him, coverned by deities outside it. Ata later period, 
wider ge neralisation subordinated these deities to on all-powerful 
conscious being, to whom they, as well as nature, wer ’ 
dinated. It was with this being that man now concerned himself, 
rather than, as before, with the processes of nature per se. What 
interested him henceforward was the relation of himself to this 
being. ‘This became the subject-matter of religion, whic! Ss 
to occupy itself, as heretofore, with the life and movement 
community. Religion, now gradually ceasing to 

individual. : 


But we are anticipating. We have said that what proximat 


led to the transformation of primitive communism into primitiv 
civilisation was race or tribal exclusiveness, based on the notion 
of kinship, near or remote, through descent from some comm n 
divine ancestor, generally indicated 1 yy the possession of a common 
totem,—a plant or animal specially sacred to the clan or tribe. But 
within the historical period itself, we can distinguish progressive 
stages, which we shall see have bee +n also determined by the same 
principle,—a principle by which the transformation of one form 
of civilisation into the other has been largely effected. The 
principle of political exclusiveness contributed to break down 
every civilisation, thus paving the way for its successor. A word 


as to that social whole of prehistoric times from which civilisation 
was a progressive departure, but yet which left such deep traces 
upon civilisation, especially in its earlier phases. Early s oe 
tends to expand from its simplest and closest form to others in- 
creasing in remoteness. The foundation of society, alike. in the 
order of its nature and in the order of its history, is the blood- 
family. Now the earliest form of the blood-family may for 
practical purposes be identified with that which Lewis H. 
Morgan terms the Punalua family ; where ascertainable, blood- 
relationship is recognised as precluding sexual intercourse, or, 
in other words, in which sexual relations are established on 
the basis of groups, from which children of the same mother 
are excluded. From this family-form the institution of the 
gens, or clan, directly proceeded; and the gens is the social 
basis of that earliest society properly so called, whose economic 
conditions are expressed in the phrase Primitive Communism ; 
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on the foundation of this group-family did primitive social 
gens-formation, all but universal as 
it is, presents infinite variety in points of detail in various 


organisation rest. 


peoples ; but the main characteristics are the same. The 


second great division in the constitution of primitive society is 


the tribe. The tribe consists in a group of families, clans, o 
gentes, united toget he) by some bond of consanguinity, either 


real or supposed. The tribe and gens are the component elements 
of the earliest organised society ; they can seldom be separated, 
but they are always distinguishable. Other and less important 
divisions there are, which vary according to time, place, and 
ener but these need not detain us here. The domi- 
natin: division primarily was doubtless the gens. At a later 


nade the influence of the tribe gained the upper hand. 


But new economical conditions, the introduction of acricul- 
‘ture on a more extended scale, the taming of domestic animals 
the acquirement of extensive property in flocks and herds 
and slaves, the beginnings of manufacture, perhaps more than 


all, the improvement in weapons of war, necessitating close! 
union and more systematic methods of offence and defence 


led to a new social formation, destined to overshadow the 
original divisions of society. This was the consolidation, within 
a definite area under definite institutions, of an aggregate of 
tribes—in most cases previously knit together in a loose manne 
as a “people” by supposed ties of kinship—into a social system 


called the city. By the word “city” as here used must not b 


understood the material city or place of habitation, but rathe: 
the society which originate d it, and of which the material city, 
with its buildings, ete., was the outward expression. The city 
was the turning-point in human development; we pass from 
barbarism— primitive society—to civilisation. The aggregation of 
tribes into amore or less coherent people denotes the highest phase 


of primitive barbaric society the consolidation of the “ people 
into the organised “ city thea the first stage in civilisa- 
tion. With the complete ascendency of the city, qua. city, ove 


the earlier social forms within its pale, society has nenedaved 
itself to the state. History—in the sense in which we use the 


word in the present article—has practically begun. But at the 


stage at which the city supersedes the gens and the tribe, a great 


change has already supervened in the primitive family organisa- 


tion itself. The gens in its old form has fallen into abeyance, and 
the patriarchal family, with its despotic head, its wives, concu- 


bines, children, and slaves, which has sprung up out of it, now 
represents the unit of social life. Respecting the exact mode 


of the transformation of the gens-formation into the patriarchal 
family, we have but slight evidence; but it is probable that from 
the first such authority or organising power as was necessary for 
the society was vested in the “elders or fathers of the gens or tribe. 
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This authority, as was natural, tended to grow and | me 
regarded as sacred. together with the persons of its possessors. 


Hence the beginnings of « despotism.* 
The ancient form of the fens survives in 
mainly as a survival, and save for its bein 


ctr 


some of the most important religious sentiments an 

to lose more and more of its significance; privat 
though not necessarily individual property, has entered 
constitution of society. Classes arise in addit to th 
mental class division between slave and freeman ‘lasse 
the free population of the city. But sometimes the city is 

to maintain an independent ‘and se parate existence. In this 


it 1s in its turn absorbed into a larger unity, just as it 


already absorbed the family and the tribe. This larger 1 

the federation of cities (as it is in its origin hich su 

becomes consolidated into the kingdom or empire,—such as 
EKeypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Pheenicia, China, or. India he 
usual, although not invariable tendency is, for the imperial bond, 


at first loose and purely of the nature of a federal overlordship, 
to become drawn closer and closer until } | ; 
extreme cases become completely subordinated to 
state, 

Such is the general description of the stages which, so far as 


we can see, led up to the vast Oriental civilis ns with 
universal history begins. in these, although more or less over- 
shadowed and in abeyance, the earlier social forms are ct 

present as elements in the constitution of society. There is a 
family organisation, a tribal organisation, and a civic organisa- 
tion, each with a special cultus of its own, and each presided 
over by its respective civil and religious head, on the principle of a 
hierarchy. The fact of the combination of sacerdotal and govern- 
mental functions in the same person shows us that religion is 
not as yet separated from the life of the community; that ti 


means no more than the ideal expression of social life; a devotio 
to the social whole, and a care for all that contributes to its 
maintenance and continuance. Nature is as yet not formally 
separated from Man, nor the individual from 
roundings. The hearth and its sacred fire remains the central 
embodiment of the highest religious sentiment. The courts of 
the temples and the sacred fanes themselves are rendezvous for 
the business and pleasure of the citizens. But the antagonism is 
developing itself, and although not formally recognised, is every- 
where present. A vast slave population has grown up in sub- 
ordination to the free, while the distinction between poor and 
rich grows ever more marked. With the leisure and culture 


his social sur- 


* It is in the Semitic peoples that the patriarchal phase in the evolution of the 
family is most strongly marked, and shows the greatest tenacity of life. In the 
Aryan races it is much less accentuated, and consequently tends te pass away much 
sooner. 
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which accumulation of wealth affords, the old naive belief in th 

unity of nature and man has become weakened and modified. 
With industrial get gamer a new division frequently obtains, 
based not upon the old social principle of kinship, but upon the 
economical one of occupation. Certain families and tribes 
assume a particular order of handicraft or other employment 
which becomes hereditary, and to which they are fixed by 
custom or law. Thus a warrior caste, a sacerdotal caste, a 
manufacturing caste arises, the pre-eminent influence of the 
wealthy classes, composed of the more ancient families, culminat- 
ing in the civil, mili tary, and religious chief. All we know of 
the ancient ate teons tends to show us that some such system 
as is here described prevailed in the earliest period of universal 
history,—in Egypt, Pe Babylonia, the Palestine of Solomon’s 
days, ete. But though the material antagonism between indivi- 
dual and community, no less than the speculative antagonism 
between nature and spirit, has begun, yet, judged from the 
standpoint of to-day, it seems but little developed in these 


civilisations. It is probable that extreme poverty and starvation 
were unknown in them as class conditions ; while, although pri- 


vate property-holding existed, the “ absolute rights of property,” 
in the modern sense of the word, were certainly unrecognised, 
since all property, in case of need, was at the disposal of the 
state. Religion, as we have already pointed out, concerned itself 
exclusively with the community, and with this world, and in no 
way with the individual and another world. The religions of 
antiquity, even after the earliest belief in the immediate personi- 
fication of nature, had passed away, still conceived of man and 
nature as bound together by a system of subtle affinities, the 
knowledge of which was requisite to the well-being of the 
commonwealth, to the end that they might be regulated to its 
advantage. It was still the highest aspiration of the individual 
to found a family that, so to speak, his life as part of the com- 
munity should be immortal; as to his own personality, his only care 
was to devote himself to the city, and when his course was done, 
to go down to his fathers in the under-world of shades. Such 
science as existed consisted in astrology and magic, in accordance 
with the prevalent conception of the universe. It was a branch 


of the state-organisation, which kept in view the importance of 


the priestly caste, which in these early civilisations was simply 
the embodiment of such culture as existed. 

The Oriental monarchies began to be superseded about the 
sixth century B.C. by the Greek races. In the Oriental monarchy 
the city tended to become strangled by the empire. Once the 
free development of the city was arrested, and the whole civili- 
sation began to stagnate, to crystallise into set forms. It then 


either lingered on for a time, like Egypt, or became the prey of 


free neighbouring peoples, as did Assyria. Once the East became 
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stationary, and the lead in progress, so to speak, passed on to the 
peoples of South-eastern Europe (first to the Greek communities 
and their colonies, and afterwards to those of Italy), where 
owing to topographical and other causes, the city-form had not 


been superseded by the federal or imperial bond Li is, therefor 
in these Aryan peoples of South-eastern Europe and in those of 
Asia Minor, that we meet with the purest type of the ancient city. 

All we have said hitherto respecting the city in its social and 


religious aspect app yies with espe cial force to the classical city 
more particularly in the earlier agen of its development In 
this second period of ancient history the development of antagon- 


ism goes on apace, the mainspring of political development—th 


city—being henceforth free. In the cities of the classical world 
we have the most perfect specimens of the prehistoric tribal and 
gental forms, after they have been absorbed into the stat 

Nothing is plainer in classical history than the vitality of th 
old religious spirit. For a long time after the antagonism of 
interest between individual and community was strongly de- 
veloped in the economic sphere, the great end of religion and 


morality still continued to be social. The introspective ethics of 
individualism were not indigenous to the Aryan races, as they 
were to the Semitic. 

In the cities of the classical world we have a wealth of 
material preserved, in which we may trace individual interest 
steadily gaining the upper hand over social interest ; while 
the same time the supernatural view of the universe and man’s 
relation to it steadily supersedes the old naive and natural one. 
Here also, as in the Oriental world, a slave-holding production, of 
which direct exploitation of human labour-power was the special 
form, tended to supersede all free labour. This was now exer- 
cised for the benefit of the individual rich citizen, and not, as in 
earlier stages, for that of the gens, the tribe, or the city. The 
religion, again, notwithstanding the vigorous survival of its 
original forms, steadily gave way before the advance of indivi- 
dualism ; it inevitably became less social and more personal. 
The various “mysteries” which sprang into vogue, many of 
them imported from the East, had for their end the setting forth 
of the mystical relation of the individual to a supposed divinity 
outside nature. The gods themselves gradually became trans- 
ported to a heaven above the nature and society of which 
previously they were simply the personifications. The ghosts 
of ancestors, too, became relegated to the same super-sensible 
sphere. But these tendencies cannot be said to have realised 
themselves until the city-form had been reduced to a meaning- 
less phrase, had developed its own contradiction, in the great 
city-empire of Rome ; although from the earliest period in which 
the Greek cities appear on the arena of history we can see them 
at work. As already stated, at first the classical city seems to 
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embody considerable traces of the primitive communistic society 
out of which it arose; but as the Greek cities developed, pro- 
ductive labour came to be more and more relegated to the slave 
population, who far exceeded the limited number of freemen. Ex- 
change of commodities—-commerce—now took place on a much 
more extended scale than before,—a circumstance facilitated by 
the opening of the Egyptian ports. The internal struggle which 
characterised the growth of the Greek or Roman states between 
the rich minority and poor majority of free citizens was the 
framework, so to speak, within which the principle of indivi- 
dualism in economics asserted itself in the ancient world. It is 
important to understand the meaning of these struggles, which 
in their main features seem so uniform in character. Their 
meaning would seem to be this. The so-called democracies of 
the classical cities were really the middle class, in many cases 
composed largely of aliens, or at least persons belonging to none 
of the old gentes. In breaking down the ancient aristocracies 
they were really breaking down the social institutions which had 
descended from early society, but which in the course of time 
had lost meaning, or redounded merely to the advantage of a 
clique of privileged families. The strife between the aristocratic 
and democratic factions was a struggle for political equality 
among the freemen. But on neither side was there any idea of 
the great slave majority of the state having any rights at all. 
The economic development made the individual citizen's gain 
and advancement, whether as trader, mercenary soldier, or pro- 
fessional politician, a point of first importance in life. But 
even in spite of this the religious bond of solidarity with the 
city-state sufficed to prevent the complete ascendency of indivi- 


dual over social interest (in the limited sense in which the latter 


was then understood). The state had not as yet entirely lost 
its social character ; it had not quite degenerated into a mere 
machine for protecting property and privilege. ‘ The city,” says 
Fustel de Coulanges, speaking of the classical city, “ was founded 
on religion and ‘constituted like a church. Hence its power ; 
henee also its omnipotence and the absolute empire it exercised 
over its members. In a society established on such principles 
individual liberty could not exist. The citizen was subject in 
all things and without reserve to the city; he belonged to it 
entirely. The religion which had given birth to the city, and 
the city which regulated religion, were not two things, but one. 
These two powers, associated and inseparable, constituted an 
almost superhuman might, to which mind and body were alike 
subject.” Now just as the material ascendency of individual 
interest was undermining the old religious sentiment described, 
there appeared on the market-place at Athens a teacher, giving 
utterance to a doctrine which implied the undermining of 
it from its moral side. In the ‘“ Know thyself” of Socrates we 
VOL. XIV. 46 
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722 UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
have the first expression in the Greek world of that pe rsonal 
morality as opposed to the old social morality, which culminated 
in the Christianity of later ages. The Athenians felt instinet- 
ively the danger of this new ethic, and in a panic condemned 
Socrates to death for proclaiming it. But it had taken root 
already, and the writings of Plato and Aristotle exhibit the two 
moralities in conflict and an ineffectual attempt to reconcile 
them. From this time forward the progressive weaning of thi 
mind from its old conception of nature, and its old satisfaction in 
the “city,” becomes marked; although it was given to the 
dreamy Semitic rather than to the practical Aryan intellect to 
be the typical exponent of the new tendency. The races of 
South-eastern Europe were destined in the ancient world to 
work out the opposition of interest between individual and 
society on its economical side; but for a satisfactory ethic of 
Individualism they had to look to Western Asia. This ethnical 
peculiarity is illustrated by the unsatisfactoriness of the Greek 
attempts in this direction, which, although making much noise 
with the educated, evoked but little enthusiasm even among 
their votaries, and none among ordinary men. We refer, of 
course, to the various philosophical sects—Cynic, Cyreniac, Stoic 
Epicurean—which arose during the declining period of Greek 
independence. As the old political life of the Greek cities was 
dying out, the cultivated citizen turned his attention to the 
question of the most satisfactory manner in which he, as an 
individual, could spend his life. The “philosopher” and the 
“ virtuousman,’ wrapped within himself, superseded the “citizen” 
among the educated classes. The thoughtful man began to feel 
disgust at the old morality which was limited in its application 
to the single city-state, and did not apply to all the members of 
that. Yet he in vain searched for something satisfactory to 
supply its place. 

Such was the Greek world when the victorious Roman armies 
destroyed the last vestige of Greek independence by ee 
the country to a Roman province, from which event the “lead ” 
historical progress—.e., in the development of the dual enicdiiins 
between individual and society, and between nature and spirit— 
passed on to the new city-empire. In imperial Rome, as already 
observed, the ancient city-form evolved its own contradiction. 
The moment the city became an imperial centre, owning nominal 
citizens among every people, its citizenship being reduced to a 
mere commercial value, from that time forward it is plain that 
the sacredness, the meaning, the reality of the ancient city-form 
had passed away. The last vestige of primitive society with the 
political exclusiveness it implied had given place to a cosmo- 
politanism in which social solidarity lingered solely as a survival 
in the official religion, and in which in reality individual interest 
alone obtained. Historically the function of the Roman empire 
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FROM A SOCIALIST STANDPOINT. 
answers in the political sphere to the function of Christianity in 
the religious sphere, namely, the destruction of the tribal and 
race exclusiveness, which had had its day. This meant on its 
obverse side the absolute predominance of the individual—z.e., of 
individual interest—in the one case in economics, in the other in 
ethics and religion. 

The earlier historical development of the Roman city does 
not differ essentially from that of the Greek cities; but our 
information is fuller in the one case than in the other. We can 
trace the development of oppositions more in detail in Roman 
history than in any other instance of ancient civilisation. Once 
all public offices were thrown open to the Plebeian, and all public 
life became a scramble for wealth. The antagonism between 
private and common interest, or, which is the same thing, between 
individual and community, manifested itself here, as elsewhere, 
in the degeneration of the gentes which had originally formed 
the whole city into a privi ileged aristocratic class within the city. 
This naturally brought in its train the opposition of all elements 
of later date. The struggle of these elements for equality meant 
the breaking-down of the now obsolete survivals of the ancient 
communal and tribal system, and its complete reconstruction on 
the basis of wealth and individual property. For these opposing 
classes (the Plebs) it must be remembered had little or no tribal! 
solidarity among themselves. They were composed largely of 
heterogeneous elements, the only bond of cohesion between them 
being the city within whose domains they dwelt, and for which 


they fought, but from the inner civil and religious system of 


>) 
which they were for a long time excluded, and which in conse- 


quence it was their aim to deprive as far as possible of its 
meaning. The Plebs, at first, was largely composed of the more 
or less poor handicraftsmen who worked for their living ; but with 
the development of the State politically and economically, with 
the great slave imports derived from foreign conquest, etc. a 
wealthy commercial Plebs arose, and it was this Plebs that 
profited by the reforms in the constitution, while in the same 
proportion the poorer Plebs became less and less able to cope with 
the slave-holding production now becoming universal. This 
poorer class of freemen must, indeed, have succumbed altogether, 
or else have created a social revolution, had it not been for the 
fact that to the last so much primitive communism remained in 
the Roman state-system that no free citizen could starve, since 
he was always entitled to sufficient for his maintenance from 
public resources. With the conquest’ of Greece, B.c. 146, Rome 
inherited the more advanced culture of the Greek world. By 
this means progress in civilisation—or, which is the same thing, 
progress in corruption—was enormously accelerated. The 
Gracchan legislation marks the period of the complete ascendency 
of Roman Bourgeoisdom as such. From this time forward the 
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power of the money-bag was supreme. The imperial policy itself 
no longer had for its object the glory of the city, but simply and 


solely “the conquest of new provinces for the sake of the 
agerandisement either by direct plunder or by oppressive taxa- 
tion of the particular party which hap - ned to be in power in 


tome, together with its enormous army of dependents. 
In morality and religion the same symptoms we have already 


noticed as belonging to the decline of Greek inde pendence appear 
in an intensified form—z.e., the withdrawal of culture ana 


intelligence from public affairs, and their concentration on the 
individual and the problem of his happiness. All the Greek 
sects, claiming to offer a solution of this now all-important 
problem, spread 1 rapidly. These, to a large extent, sought the 


conditions of happiness in this life. But there was another and 
deeper phase of the same movement which was characterised by 
a contempt for nature, society, and this world, and a concentration 
on the notion of another life beyond the grave. This craving 


was sought to be satisfied by the introduction of new mystica 
Oriental cults, and in various other ways. To be brief, these 
symptoms of the divorce of the individual from the life of the 
state, and his concentration on himself, together with those of the 
rise of a dualism in the speculative sphere between nature and 
spirit, alike found their ultimate idealistic expression in the 
great Semitic creed—Christianity,—the religion of individual 
salvation and of the other world. The accentuation of the prac- 
tical antagonism between individual and community, between 
private and public interest, and of the speculative antagonism 
between nature and spirit, between this world and the other 
world, went on apace as the twilight of ancient civilisation 
oradually deepened into darkness. 

The outward shell of the forms of ancient city life, rotten 
through and through, was shattered in the fifth and sixth centuries 
by the German tribes, fresh from their primitive village communi- 
ties. In the establishment of Christianity, personal as opposed 
to social morality and the religion of another world, as opposed 
to the ancient social religions of this world, first received official 
expression. The Christian empire accordingly presented both 
economically and ethically a more complete triumph of the prin- 
ciple of individualism over the principle of socialism than the 
world had seen before. It was, indeed, an era of corruption and 
decay. The opposition between the various phases of f human life 
was becoming concentrated in the great antithesis of the Middle 
Ages between religious and secular. The Greco-Roman world 
steadily progressed from its earlier communistic form, in which 
the city was all in all towards the ascendency of individual 
interest here and hereafter; and the progress culminated in its 
death as a civilisation. But the economic forms of which civili- 
sation is capable had as yet not all been passed through. The 
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classical development was limited in various ways; first it was 
limited ethnically, it centred itself in one particular branch of the 
Aryan race, the ‘Greeco-Roman, and left entirely out of account 
another equally a int branch, the Teutonic; secondly, it was 
limited economically by the conditions of a slave- holding produc- 
tion. ‘This is essenti: ully different from our modern capitalistic 
production. Men had as yet imperfectly learnt the art of buying 
in order to sell again ; the middleman was absent. The wealtl Ly 
Roman purchased what slave handicraftsmen and labourers he 
could, and enriched himself directly by their labour. The element 
of exchange value pe se, which rules to-day with a rod of iron, 
entered in a very minor degree into the constitution of classical 
society. Trade would seem to have been viewed by the classic 
much as card-sharping is by us. Thus Cicero, in his “ De Officiis,’ 
speaks of trade as disreputable, while Suetonius says of the 
Emperor Vespasian, “ He likewise engaged in a pursuit disgrace- 
ful even in a private individual, buying g great quantities of goods, 
for the purpose of selling them again to advantage.” It is 
obvious, therefore, that the great economic expression of an 
individualistic society—viz., commerce—had very imperfectly 
established itself in the classical world. It was not. unti! 
humanity had passed through another distinct period of develop- 
ment,—a period in which the Teutonic races were the chief actors 
—that the opposition between individual and society attained 
the completeness towards which it tended. 

The German tribes of the time of the Roman Empire, already 
constituted as “ peoples,” being in the highest phase of barbarism 
and on the verge of civilisation, were (since the germ of a new 
society was already present in them) the fittest instruments for 
the transformation of the effete civilisation of antiquity into a 
new world. The German, fresh from his nature worship and his 
tribal communities, was precipitated headlong into a civilisation 
with its antagonisms fully developed, that is, as fully developed as 
was compatible with the then current economic conditions. The 
great industry being non-existent, the then world market having 
practically collapsed from obvious causes, the old slave production 
ceased to pay. Vast numbers of slaves were, therefore, virtuously 
and religiously manuniitted, in order to save the expense of thei 
maintenance. “Slavery,” says Engels, “ ceased to pay, and, there- 
fore, it died out. But it left its sting behind it in the freeman’s 
contempt for productive labour. . Slavery was economically 
impossible, the labour of freemen was s morally despised. The one 
had ceased to be, the other had not begun to be the ground-form 
of social production. ‘The only help here was a complete revolu- 
tion.” And, in fact,an economic as well as a racial revolution 
did take place. The feudal system, which was the ultimate issue 
of this revolution, was nothing else than primitive communistic 
society, with the notion of dominion on the part of the head of the 
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community superadded. It is true, this was a modification of the 
first importance, but it must not be forgotten that it was limited 
in many ways, and that it did not - vent the serf of the Middle 
Ages from being, as a rule, in a far better condition tl 

of | antiquity, not to speak of the modern labourer. 

Religion had in the medieval period a twofold aspect. On the 
one side was the Church hierarchy, the legacy of the Roman 
Empire, on the model of whose organisation it was formed. ‘This, 
with its elaborate body of semi-pagan ceremonials, customs, and 
rites, entered closely into the whole political and social constitu- 
tion of the Middle Ages. As a political power it claimed supreme 
jurisdiction over emperors and kings. Its superior clerey and 
religious corporations were themselves powerful feudal potentates, 
possessing vast territories with all the rights of inde pendent 
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sovereigns. As a social power its influence, its rites, ceremonies, 
and superstitions, entered into all relations in life. It gave a 
religious colouring to every department of human interests. Even 
the merchant ouilds, and after them the craft ruilds were in a 
sense religious bodies—a fact which served Henry VIII a 
plausible excuse for confiscating their property under the edict 
abolishing the religious orders. Side by side with this aspect of 
religion in which ‘it simply ideally expressed the general social 


and political life of the community much in the same way as 
the religions of antiquity, was its essentially Christian aspect, 
that of a personal, introspéctive, and spiritualistic theory of the 
universe and of life. This more distinctively Christian side of 
Catholicism, although never dominant during the Middle Ages, 


was continually manifesting itself in a sporadic manner; its 
most remarkable products being Francis of Assissi and Thomas 


& Kempis. It influenced in some cases those who sought 
refuge from the world in the monasteries and various religious 


brotherhoods that arose, having personal holiness and salvation 
as their aim. But it never entered into the ordinary every- 
day life of the average man and woman, as was subsequently 
the case with the Protestantism. The barbarians had accepted 
Christianity ; they accepted, that is, a religion which in its 
inner significance belonged to a period of a 
which was the supreme expression of the revolt of the individual 
against the old social morality and against the old conception 
of the universe; in short, which presupposed a long develop- 
ment. Much of the old tribal morality and many of the old 
modes of thought continued to exist under the sanction of the 
Church, and to this we owe the chivalry and “ neues” of the 
Middle Ages, besides much of their folk-lore and superstition. 
Add to this that the Church itself, modelled as it was externally 
on the Roman imperial system, had absorbed, with but little 
modification, large fragments of classical paganism. But, as we 
have said, the individualism and supernaturalism of Christianity 
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subsisted side by side with the semi-paganism of the popular 
creed. It was always the ultimate court of appeal, and supplied 
what was considered as the highest object in life—namely, prepara- 
tion for another world. The poetry, the chivalry, the enthusiasm 
of the Middle Ages are clearly traceable to their barbaric side, and 
in no wise to the creed of the blasé Roman world. The medizeval 
mind was pervaded with the idea of two separate spheres,—a 
religious and a secular. To the “secular” man religion con- 
sisted in external and pagan observances, in consideration of 
which the Church guaranteed his ultimate salvation. It was 
only to the monastic recluse, and not always even to him, that 
religion was a personal matter. Not until the final disruption of 
the medizeval system and the ascendency of the middle class 
Protestant creed, did the theory of individual freedom of contract 
here and hereafter come into general vogue. The Church, in 
spreading its glamour over every department of human life, from 
war to handicraftship, which thus came to have a mystical 
religious significance attaching to them, was only fulfilling the 
function and acting as the succedaneum of the old family, tribal, 
and social religion of the heathen German, in which the opposi- 
tion between sacred and profane did not exist. The medizval 
instinct with true logicality felt that it was needful for the man 
who aspired to the truly and specially Christian ideal of personal 
holiness to come out of a world in which the personality merely 
counted as part of the general social hierarchy. 

We may divide the Middle Ages into two epochs. The first, 
the period of Feudalism proper, that is, of production on a small 
scale for use on the feudal estate, in which exchange was very 
limited. This period we may roughly assign to from the ei, ghth 
to the thirteenth century. Towards its close a surplus began to 
be produced for purposes of commerce. Markets for the exchange 
of necessaries and luxuries became more numerous. Finally, 
independent townships arose, that is, the villeins clustered 
together on the larger estates, especially the ecclesiastical, shook 
off the more onerous feudal dues in consideration of an annual 
rental, while within these towns a distinct industrial system 
arose under the gees of the guilds. This brings us to the 
second period of the Middle Ages, which may also “be approxl- 
mately assigned to from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century 
This is the flourisl ung age of the guild industry, and during this 
period arose the first form of the opposition between middle class 
and proletariat. The guilds naturally soon developed into close 
corporations, entry to which became hedged round with ever- 
increasing expenses and difficulties. For all that the great social 
struggle of the period was between the burghers and ‘the nobles. 
The “typical instance of this struggle is the revolt in the Nether- 
lands under the Arteveldtes against the Count of Flanders. The 
gradually lapsing power of feudalism proper was shown in the 
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comparative freedom the agricultural serf had acquired, and the 
attempt to deprive him of which in England was the main cause 
of the Wat Tyler insurrection. This interesting and op nee 
period to be properly dealt with demands a separate treatise 
But we must hurry on. In the sixteenth century the antagonism 
latent in medieval scciety had reached a point of deve lopment 
which was incompatible with the continued existence of that 
society. The middle classes had become one of the most import- 
ant factors in civilisation. The modern national systems of 
Europe were becoming fixed. Trade and industry were every- 
where in the ascendant. Above all, the Christian religion was 
emerging from the semi-pagan form it had assumed during the 
Middle Ages, and asserting in their fulness the individualist and 
introspective tendencies peculiar to it. The distinction between 
religious and secular was only broken down on one side to 
reappear with increased asperity on another. Protestantism 
proclaimed the doctrine of personal salvation by faith alone—+.e., 
the whole of religion was resolved into a purely personal matter 
with reference to which, as extreme Protestant sects like the 
Puritans very logically maintained, a Church tradition and 
organisation was entirely superfluous. In Protestantism the 
oo pI of individualism in religion, its antagonism to the old 
social religions, reaches its highest point of deve lopment. It has 
shaken off the last fragment of pagan sentiment, if not of pagan 
doctrine. Itis personal and matter of fact. Under Protestantism 
religion has become divorced from worldly avocations, and neces- 
sarily so. The continual interruption to industry, the time 
allowed by Catholicism in its festivals and holidays for enjoy- 
ment, not less than the time exacted for penance, etc., could not 
be tolerated. The rising middle classes were beginning to find 
out the “dignity of labour,” that it was appointed to men to 
work, etc., and that the longer the journeyman worked, and the 
less time he wasted in amusement, the better it was for his soul 
and their bodies. 

History from the sixteenth century downwards is a picture of 
the struggle of the rising middle or manufacturing and trading 
classes, to emancipate themselves from the trammels of the feudal 
or landow ning classes, and thereby to attain to individual free- 
dom of action in the furthering of private interests. Of the 
causes, such as the dissolution of the old feudal estates, the 
appropriation of common lands, the new inventions, etc., which 
all contributed to bring about the rise of capitalism as the leading 
economical form of society, it is unnecessary to say anything in 
this place. Our purpose here is, to suggest the ultimate meaning 
of universal history from the point of view of modern socialism, 
rather than to expound the modus operandi of historic evolution 
at any particular period, however important. There is one fact, 
however, to be noted here which is extremely significant, namely, 
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that the ascendency of the middle classes in the shape they now 
assumed was incompatible with the continued existence of the 
old guild organisations. The guilds had the reason of their being 
in feudal privilege and landed tenure like the noble; like the 
latter the power of these great municipal monopolies began 
oe and hopelessly to de cline in proportion to the strides mad 
by the new individualist capitalism. The middle class of the 
second medizeval period (as we have termed it) was essentially an 
aristocracy. The medieval city of the fifteenth century was in 
some respects a kind of rude reflex of the classical city; and i 
we like to carry out the parallel, we may compare the guildsmen 
to the patricians, the journeymen to the plebeians, and the appren- 
tices, who were in statu pupillari, and, therefore, without rights at 
all, to the slave class. The new capitalistic middle class differed 
from the guildsmen of old as the new proletariat, the precursor of 
the proletariat of to-day, differed from the merry journeymen of 
the medizeval township. 

But the meaning of history since the close of the medizva! 
period is so plain as to be unmistakable. Every political aspira- 
tion, every political reform, has meant a breaking asunder of the 
bonds which held the old civilisation together, the freeing of th 
individual from the duties now obsolete which bound him in som 
sort to the social whole. Economically the middle-class revolu- 
tion accomplished itself immediate ry through the subdivision of 
labour and the workshop system, by w hich the master gradually 
ceased to be himself a worker, and became an overseer. The 
gradual and apparently limitless unfolding of the world-market 
assisted the development, but its final phase was reached in the 
great machine industry which from the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century to our own day has been steadily progressing 

Politically the movement was characterised by the consolidation 
of the European nationalities (in the Middle Ages loose feudal 
confederacies), which was accomplished by (1) bureaucratic 
centralisation ; (2) the extension of royal prerogative; and (3 
the rise of modern commercial patriotism. Its great politica 
expression is Constitutionalism—z.e., the real supremacy of thi 
middle classes in the State, though.this may in some cases bi 
varnished over by the nominal supremacy of the older order, as 
in England. This w as finally and definitely attained by the 
French Revolution of 1789. In religion it is expressed in the 
accentuation of the Protestant doctrine before alluded to, of 
“the religion of the heart,” that is, of the working out of your 
own salvation, as opposed to the Catholic doctri ine, that belonging 
to the Church organisation itself constitutes a claim to the King- 
dom of Heaven. This is a theme upon which the evangelical 
preacher is never tired of enlarging. It is also shown in the 
separation of religion from daily life, as expressed in the emphasis 
laid upon the distinction between sacred and profane ; in short 
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in the modern Protestant notion of reverence. To the medieval 
mind trinity, saints, and angels were, so to speak, a company of 
boon companions, whose adventures could be represented on the 
stage of any village fair with edification to the beholder. The 
miracle-plays extant (which it must be remembered were played 
often by priests themselves, and always under the auspices of the 
Church) contain what the modern Protestant mind would deem 
blasphemies, compared to which those of Mr. George Foote are 
reverential. ‘The notion of reverence, like that of personal religion, 
is the creation of that middle-class order which took its first rise 
in the sixteenth, and has culminated in the world of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In its morality the individualistic character of the movement 
is no less apparent than in its religion. Bourgeois morality is 
eminently personal. A man in his public acts, in all he does that 
concerns the people, may prove himself an ill-conditioned rufiian 
or an unscrupulous adventurer, careless though he plunge a whole 
— into misery to serve his own purposes or ambition; he may 
be a Napoleon III., a Prince Imperial, a Bartle Frere, a Gordon ; 
yet he may still, if he only make himself sufficie ails prominent, 
expect honourable mention when living and a public monument 
when dead. All is fair it is said in loveand war. This principle 
is nowadays extended to public life generally, and in politics all 
is fair that tends to personal advancement. The man who takes 
a serious view of social and political duty is an enthusiast or a 
fool to be laughed at. Not so he who can persuade the public, 
whether truly or not, that he is that rather washed-out product 
of the nineteenth century, the man without a vice. This man 
extolled for the “purity ” of his life may commit any public 
rascality he pleases ; on the other hand, if an offence against the 
conventional personal ethics is brought home to a man, it would 
be deemed sufficient to blast the most single-minded public career. 

And what does this middle-class order mean with its isolation 
of every aspect or department of human life from every other ? 
The only answer that can be given on the lines of the foregoing 
argument is that it means the final phase of Civilisation. Here 
the antitheses, latent in primitive human society, for the first time 
reach their fullest development. The cardinal practical antagonism 
(as we have termed it) between individual and community has 
resulted in the complete subjection of social or public, to individual 
or private interest. Ever since civilisation began, the aim of man 
has been to free himself as individual from what he conceived to 
be his bondage to the social whole. The moment he distinguished 
his private interest or property from the public interest or 
property of the society of which he was part, from that moment 
did history begin in its long array of crimes, tyrannies, and 
slaughters. An economic and social individualism necessarily 
implied sooner or later a change in the conception of duty. With 
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the abstraction of individual interest from its relation to the 
common interest of society came that other abstraction expressed 
in the great speculative antagonism between Nature and Spirit, 
World and God, Body and Soul, ete. This speculative an- 
tagonism has reacted on the practical ; it has superseded the 
old ethical sentiment by placing the individual man’s —_ 
object of duty and devotion, not in the society without him, but 
in the Divinity believed to be revealed within him ; by placing y 
the goal of human aspiration, not in this world, but in another 
world ; by lulling individuals and classes into condoning their 
sufferings here by holding out imaginary hopes of bliss hereafter. 
Thus has the natural been completely subjugated by the spiritual 
in the popular theology and ethics. 

The principles here indicated, as we have already seen, were 
nearly, although not quite (for reasons before stated), realised in 
the decadent period of the Roman Empire. Now, at last, they are 
present in their rankest growth, and constitute the essence of our 
nineteenth-century world. Along a steep and tortuous path man 
has attained to a complete c ivilisation, Above the gods, said the 
Greeks, are the fates; and a strange fate it is which has lured, 
nay, forced, man forward by the very necessities of his existence, 
under the pretence of realising his liberty as an individual, to 


such a shrine as this. Now, in a sense, the goal of the iaemaile of 


history is attained, attained in the victory of “principles which are 
the antithesis of those under the auspices of which civilisation 
started, but whose ultimate realisation civilisation implied. In 
the well-known phrase, “Every man for himself, and God for us 
all,” or in that other phrase, which is, indeed, the same thing 
otherwise expressed, “‘The Devil take the hindmost,”’ we have a 
rough and concise statement of that principle of individualism 
and of the rel — of religion to a supersensible sphere, which 
together form the pillars of the modern world. 

‘But have these * Inc iples, for which so many in days gone by 
have fought and bled, have they realised the happiness expected 
of them? Here they are; you have it nowall for which you have 
craved. And what pe it proved? Now the fruit of indi- 
vidualism is plucked ; by the virtual admission of every thinking 
person, whether socialist or not, it is but Dead Sea fruit after all. 
in the supremacy of individual interest here and hereafter was 
seen the mirage of human happiness and progress. Once attained, 
and behold the fancied happiness is an illusion; hence that 
characteristic product of the present day—cynical pessimism. 
The ordinary mind sees the illusion, but cannot see beyond it— 
cannot see that the mirage which has lured men on, although in 
itself a phantasm, is yet ‘the reflex of a reality more distant, yet 
none the less real for that; and that the dreary waste which the 
place of the mirage proved to be, had to be traversed before the 
reality lying below its horizon could be reached. 
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In the present day the abstract, the nomina] freedom of the 
individual is complete. But individualism has no sooner shaken 
itself free from the supports which, though they may have cum- 
bered it in its advance, yet did at least keep it from falling; it 
has no sooner completely realised itself, than its death-knell is 
rung, and it finds itself strangled by the very economical revolu- 
tion which had rendered its realisation possible. For that revolu- 
tion which has brought about an absolute separation of classes 
has deprived the one class of all individuality whatever, albeit 
their abstract freedom still remains to mock them. Production iz 
its process has become more than ever before social and co-opera- 
tive, notwithstanding that its end and object is more than eve 
before mere individual agerandisement. The majority are the 


oS ‘ . 
slaves of modern Industrialism. Individualism, therefore, for 
the majority has become a meaningless phrase. The same with 
supernatural religion. The distinction between God and World 
has practically ceased to exist for the educated classes. With the 
Hegelian philosophy and that vast body wy contemporary thought 
which, whether consciously or unconsciously, is the outcome of 


that philosophy, the distinction exists merely as a conventional 
phrase. 

What, then, does al] this point to, if it does not point to th 
fact that civilisation, having accomplished its end in social evolu- 
tion, must cease to be; that it must suffer a transformation, in 
the course of which its essential nature will be destroyed? Its 
essential nature, as we have sought to show, consists in antagonism 





antagonism of class, creed, nationality. [t invoives an isolation 
of every a: spect of human life from every other ; it is the direct 
negation of the communistic solidarity in whick h the nature of pre- 
historic soc iety consisted, and in which politics, morality, religion, 


and art were as yet undivided from each other, and from the lif 


of the siete. Now, civilisation, we have said. is the negation of 


this primitive society as implying universal division, strife, and 
opposition. But if the next stage in evolution imple s the nega- 
tion of the opposition of which civilisation consists, it must mean 
a return in a sense to the conditions of primitive society. Two 
negatives make an affirmative. The negation of civilisation, 
which is itself the negation of early society, must, therefore, mean 
a return to the essential characteristic of that society—2.é., 
Solidarity, Communism, or Socialism. We say the essential 
characteristic, as, of course, although the socialistic world of the 


future will present a correspondence with the socialised world of 


the past, it will be a correspondence on a higher plane—a likeness 


in ditterence. The passage from Primitive Communism to the 


Communism of the future was only possible through the mediation 
of History, in other words, of Individualism. It was impossible 
for the race solidarity, on which early society was based, and 





which is expressed in its economies, in its ethics, in its religion, 
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and its art, to pass at once into that human solidarity for which we 
are preparing to-day. The race barrier had to be broken down, 
effectually and agen , and this could only be done by the 
temporary sacrifice of the social principle itself. The early 
solidarity of kinship had to be resolved into its direct antithesis 
—individualism, universal and world-wide. Individualism in 
economics, in ethics, in religion, was the necessary intermediate 
step before the final goal of universal solidarity or communism, 
which unites the solidarity of early society with the universalit: 
to which individualism tends, could be reached. The society if 
the future will not be limited by consideration of kinship or of 
frontier, as was the society of the past. It will embrace the whole 
world, irrespective of race,in so far as it has overcome civilisation 
and adopted socialism. The test will be one of principle, not of 
blood. The infirmities of early society, its spirit of race exclusive- 
ness, with its unconsciousness of the meaning of the changes it 
underwent, its ignorance of nature, its crudity of conception,—these 
things have passed away for ever. Yet none the less will the 
society of the future, to which socialists look forward, be a society 
in which all interests are again united, since they will all have a 
definite social aim; in other words, since the interest of the 
individual will be once more identified, and this time conscious! y, 
with the interest of the community; and lastly, since our ideal 
will cease to have for its object God and “ another world,” and be 
brought back to its original sphere of social life and “this world.’ 
How or when this creat revolution will take place we are not 
now concerned to discuss ; whether, as some think, the Slav races of 
the East will be the chief actors in it, or whether it will be carried 
out by the older Western nations. To the present writer there 
seems a kind of solemnity in the drama of universal history—otf 
humanity overcome and crucified by the wealth and organisation 
which is the work of its own hand. It is only relieved by the 
thought that the old Pagan-Christian myth of purification through 
suffering is susceptible of a new application here. Mankind 
having ‘passed through the fire of the state-world, of civilisation 
of history, must come out the stronger and more perfect. Latter- 
day society redeemed from civilisation will be a higher and a 
more enduring society than that early society which knew no 
civilisation. It is towards this world, where civilisation shall 
have ceased to be, that the socialist of to-day casts his eyes. In 
this he has a right to feel that in a literal sense his faith and his 
hope is founded on the “rock of ages;” that where the ages are 
for him, nought can be against him. 
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“There amidst the world new builded shall our earthly deeds abide, 
Though our names are all forgotten, and the tale of how we died.” 












































THE WORLD BELOW. 
A fjrobvel 


BY E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS. 


CHAPTER XV. 


* But to yield my L, 
Life’s purpose unfulfilled ! This is thy sting, O deat 
Sir N Pat 


IT was quite true that Walter Maynard had been raving through- 
out the night. ‘So terrible did his violence become that the old 
vicar, despite himself, felt it his duty to telegraph to the 
asylum for assistance. In the early morning, so soon as the 
Brockwell post-office was open, the message was sent, and was 
responded to in person by a young doctor, who arrived about 
midday, accompanied by an attendant. 

When they came, Walter’s fury had given place to comparative 
calmness. He was talking rationally , and appeared entirely to 
understand and appreciate ‘the necessity for his removal. 

“Tam perfectly aware,” he said, “that at intervals I am not 
master of myself. It is quite right that I should be under treat- 
ment until I recover my reason. I am inclined to think the 
mischief lies in some form of inflammation of the brain, if I may 
judge from my sensations when the attacks are coming on. 
Doubtless you will soon be able to put me to rights.’ 

He was so quiet now, and seemed so content to go, that the 
doctor acceded to his suggestion that the keeper should sit on 
the box with the coachman, instead of inside with themselves, 
when the brougham came round to take them to the station. 
The vicar would have gone with his son as far as Brockwell, but 
Walter dissuaded him. | 

“Better say good-bye here, father,” he said, in a low tone ; 
“we don’t want to part in public.” 

The day was warm and bright, although October was far 
advanced ; and as they drove along the valley, Walter called his 
companion’s attention more than once to the exquisite beauty of 
the autumn tints. For a couple of miles the road lay within 
sight and sound of the river Pigeon, then, crossing a bridge, it 
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half encircled the hill on which stood Warden Castle, turning off 
sharply at a certain point where a mass of rock jutted out and 
seemed to bar further progress. The road originally had been no 
more than a footpath; but the Dowager Lady Unwin having 
vowed, when she came as a bride to Pigeonbridge Hall, some 

fifty years ago, that nothing would induce her ever to come again 
down the frichtful hills over which in those days the only carriage 
way from Brockwell ran, her adoring lord had spent many 
thousands of pounds in making the present road, levelling here, 

filling up there, and cutting away the solid rock in places where no 
other engineering would avail. The result was a smooth and 
even road through some of the loveliest scenery in the country, 
twice as long as it need have been, it is true, but only the more 
charming for its irregular windings. 

From the Pigeonbridge side of the sharp turn already men- 
tioned there was for a hundred yards or so a panoramic view of 
the whole stretch of the valley ; and anything more picturesque 
it would have been hard to pas Ae 

“ You must take a good look at it,” said Walter Maynard to the 
doctor, when they reached the stretch of road which commanded 
it. “I don’t think there’s a view in England that can beat it.” 

Quite at his ease now about his patient, who seemed indeed as 
collected as himself, the young doctor turned to look. 

“ By Jove!” he exc aimed. “ You are quite right ; it’s perfectly 
glorious.” 

“Do you see the turrets of the Barony? You ought to, if th 
leaves are not too thick,’ went on Maynard, still in the same cool 
some. 

“Ts that the big ] lace over on the right : ?” asked the doctor, 
who was something of an artist, and really was lost in admiration 
of the scene before him. 

“ Yes,’ answered Maynard. “Look well at it; we are just 
round the corner.” 

The young man had had his eyes off his charge perhaps for 
ten seconds, but his ear was none the less on the alert; and a 
sudden indefinable change in the tone of Maynard’s voice as he 
uttered the last words made him hastily turn round. 

He was too late. Maynard was in the act of stepping out of 
the carriage. Quick as thought the doctor reached forward and 
grasped his wrist; but the madman was too powerful for him. 
With one twist he wrenched himself free, and was off. 

Startled by Maynard's dash past them, the horses plunged and 
reared, and it was all the coachman could do to prevent them 
from backing over the bank on the left. There was only a light 

wooden rail here, and for a moment the situation was so perilous 
that it was absolutely impossible for either the doctor or his 
assistant to jump out of the carriage, unless they had jumped 
into the river, 
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When they did get down Maynard had vanished. 
They had seen hin turn the corner and disappear behind the 


jutting rock which hid the road from view, and they had at once 
y 


realised how much this circumstance, coupled with the delay 
caused by the unmanageableness of the horses, was in his favour. 
But when they got round the rock the road lay clear before them 
for fully half a mile, and as far as they could see there was not a 
living creature on it. 

“He can’t have done it in the time!” exclaimed the doctor; 

“and yet what other way can he have gone ?” 

For on the left, as we have said, there was nothing save the 
rail between the road and the river ea and to the right there 
was a sheer wall of rock, only broken by narrow ledges which 
seemed as if they would scarcely afford foothold for a goat 

“He’s climbed up the rock, sir,” said the man. “Look at 
that.” 

“That” was a handful of ivy, fallen on the side of th 

And even as the man spoke a lump of earth rolled down and 
dropped at his feet.” 

“ You're right,’ said the doctor; “I must go up after him 

For some eight feet the face of the rock was absolutely smooth 
and bare, but above that it became more broken, and some sparse 
vegetation grew on it here and there. How Manyard had con- 
trived to climb the first stretch unaided it was impossible to con- 
ceive, and yet there was no room to doubt that he had done it. 

“Stand by to give me a hand,” said the doctor; “I'll go first, 
and you must follow me.” 

He climbed on to the attendant’s shoulder, as if he had been 
trained for an acrobat, and with a desperate spring he succeeded 
in throwing himself full length on the upper part of the rock. 
Then, clinging to a young ash-tree, which bent and swayed under 
his weight, he leant over and hauled his companion up, by main 
force. 

It needed all his strength to do it ; and even when they were 
both safely landed on the broken ground above, their difficulties 
were only begun. The rock was still so steep, that save for the 
briers and saplings scattered about it, they could scarcely have 
got on at all; and worse than that, not a trace of Maynard was 
to be seen. 

Clinging and climbing as best they might, slipping back again 
and again, they were panting and almost breathless with their 
exertions, when they at length attained the summit of the rock, 
which was at least fifty feet above the road. 

But before they reached the top they saw Maynard. 

He was sitting on the edge of the precipice, watching them. 
In his hands he held an enormous stone, manifestly intending to 
drop it on them. ; 

The doctor and his assistant looked at each other. If that 
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missile hit either of them there would only be one left to tell the 
tale. 

“He may not aim straight,” said the doctor, between his set 
teeth. 

And they both climbed on, with death staring them in the face. 

If either had been a step in advance of the other, he would 
have paid for it with his life. But at this moment they were 
side by side. 

Crash ! Crash ! ! 

The great stone fell with a thud, and bounded away down the 
rock. 

In his anxiety to hit them both Maynard had aimed a little 
too well, and the stone passed harmlessly between them. 

They had no time for words, for the madman was off like the 
wind the instant he saw that his attempt to disembarrass himself 
of his pursuers had failed, and it was all they could do to keep 
him in sight as he darted away among the trees. 

His purpose evidently was to make for the castle; and 
once he could get into that enormous pile, he might elude them 
altogether, as the doctor was only too well aware. So they bent 
all their energies to catching him in the open. 

But it soon became apparent that they had no chance. He 
had ten yards’ start by the time they reached the top of the rock, 
and he ran as if he were winged. 

In five minutes he had completely distanced them, and in five 
minutes more he was lost to sight within the ruin. 

Neither the doctor nor his man knew their way about the 
castle, every foot of which was familiar to the madman; and 
when they were inside the ramparts they lost several precious 
moments in searching the keep, beginning almost to despair as 
they realised the innumerable hiding-places open to Maynard’s 
choice. 

But as they stood in a gallery leading from the keep into the 
chapel, hastily debating where to go next, they saw Christopher 
Rhys approaching them ; and the doctor, perceiving by his air of 
purpose that he at least knew his ground, dashed down to meet 
him. 

“Can you help me?” he said. “ My charge has escaped. He 
is a dangerous lunatic. If you know the castle, you : 

“A lunatic?” broke in Rhys. “ Not Maynard ?” 

Instantly he saw what it might mean; and in an agony of 
alarm he pushed the doctor aside, tore across the gallery and the 
chapel, and plunged into the obscurity of the dungeon steps, 
shouting, 

“ Follow me, for God’s sake, and make haste!” 

Maynard was in the very act of springing ever when they 
reached the dungeon, and Rhys had barely time to fling himself 
upon him, frantically struggling to drag him back. 

VOL. XIV. 
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He did drag him back, but it was as much as the three of them 
could do to prevent the maniac from throwing Isabel down, for 
he seemed possessed of the strength of ten; and when at length 
Rhys succeeded in wresting the fainting girl from him, his fierce 
efforts to shake off the grasp of his captor s, and the torrent of 
imprecations which he poured forth were fearful to see and hear. 

And then suddenly his mood changed, an ashy pallor came over 
his face, and he fell prostrate, grov elling on the stone floor. 

“We can manage him now,” “said the doctor. “ You had better 
take the lady away.” 


Hours passed before Isabel regained consciousness, and for days 
after she lay at death’s door, her nervous system completely 
shattered by the horror of those few minutes. 

The trees in the park were only beginning to turn red and 
gold when they carried her back to the B sarony in the mocking 
sunshine of that autumn afternoon. They were bare and leafless, 
and glittering with frost- diamonds, when she passed among them 
again, pale and worn with illness, and searce ily more animate than 
when she lay senseless in the arms of her half-distracted lover 

They were man and wife now, for when week after week had 
gone by and still she grew no stronger, the doctors, as a last 
resource, acceded to Christopher’ s entreaties, that their marriage 
should be performed, so that he might take her away from 
England. Alone with him she would recover, if she ever was to 
recover at all. 

So they were married, and on New Year’s Day they sailed for 
India, as the first stage of a year’s wandering by land and 
sea. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“The teaching is to the teacher, and comes back most to him, 
And no man understands any greatness or goodness but his 
or the indication of his own.” | 
WALT WHITMAN, 


Miss Ruys did not go abroad that year. The winter was not a 
severe one, and the worst of it was over by the time Christopher 
took his poor little bride away from the Barony. 

But early in the New Year she began to talk to Richard Owen 
about giving Love a season in town. 

“T shall have no one with me, you see,” she said, “I thought 
Chris and Isabel would have been happily settled in London long 
before this, but now I shall be very lonely, unless you will let me 
have Love.” 

Owen was averse from the idea at first, all his old fears for his 
child’s reputation returning upon him in force at the mere name 
of a London season. Miss Rhys, however, was a determined 
woman, and she was bent upon carrying out her wish. So she 
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kept to her point, smoothing away each difficulty which Owen 
brought forward, until at length it was decided that, all being well, 
Love should be presented in May, and should spend a couple 
of months with Miss Rhys at the family mansion in Park Lane. 

This much Owen conceded with no great unwillingness, once 
she had contrived to convince him that no one would trouble 
themselves about Love’s mother when Love herself was by with 
her fresh young beauty and her wonderful gift of music. But 
Miss Rhys could not persuade him to come up to town himself, 
although she promised that he should, if he pleased, live at least 
as retired a life there as he did at Old Place. 

“You shall have a suite of rooms at the back of my house, and 
not a soul shall be allowed to approach you without your express 
permission,” she said. 


Owen shook his head. “TI shall never leave Old Place again,” 
he answered; “ London would be the abomination of desolation to 
me now, and even your presence there could not reconcile me to 


Vanity Fair in my present frame of mind.” 

“You feel thus because you are ill,” urged Miss Rhys, “ but if 
you were in town you could get good advice, and your life 
might, God willing, be spared to us for many years to come. 

ce No doctors could do me any good; there is only one remedy 
for a man diseased both in body and soul. Do not press me 
further, dear friend. Take my child, and let her see the world: 
I trust her to you, for I know you w ill make her happy, but leave 
me here in peace, and don’t keep her too long, for we have never 
been parted before in all her short life.” 

Love was half broken-hearted when her father told her 
she was to go away from him. At first she could not con- 
ceive that the thing was possible, but when she realized that 
he meant what he said, she sank on her knees beside him, and 
with her hands clasped and her eyes full of tears, she implored 
him not to send her away. 

“T cannot leave you, mon pére. How can you wish me to 
leave you?” 

Owen felt strongly tempted to answer, “Then you shall not 
go,” for he dreaded the separation unspeakably ; but the very 
vehemence of her grief proved to him the need of such a 
separation. Some day, and not long hence, he must leave her, 
not for a time but for eternity, and if this brief parting were so 
terrible to her, what would that future one be? It was indeed 
well that she should learn to live without him. 

He talked to her a great deal in the days that followed, 
gradually taking her into his confidence and ceasing to treat her 
as a child. Love felt the change in his manner, though she could 
not define it. The past winter had taught her many things ; she 
had seen her girl-friend lying day after “day sick unto death, and 
she had spent long hours, at one time and another, with poor 
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Christopher, murmuring words of hope and encouragement in his 
ear, as he paced the corridor at the Barony, unable to rest in his 
agony of anxiety for Isabel, when she had had a restless night, or 
a feverish waking, and the doctor looked desponding. And she 
had sat with the old vicar, not daring to speak of his great 
sorrow, yet soothing him by her very presence, as she looked at 
him with her beautiful eyes full of compassion, and her voice 
trembling with the sympathy she could not*express. Yes, 
Loveday Owen was certainly no longer a child ; she was a woman 
now. A woman with no small strength of mind and character, 
moreover, for all her slow speech and gentle ways. And yet she 
wept and wailed like the most youthful of school-girls returning 
to her tasks, when she bade her father “ good-bye” and went aw ay 
to London. 

But she went notwithstanding, and she soon found that the 
Modern Babylon was not a place to be entirely despised. A young 
lady of good birth, with good looks, and the assurance of sooner 
or later succee ding to a good fortune, generally discovers some- 
thing pleasant in society “during her frat season, more especially 
if she have brains enough to induce her to enter ever so littl 
into the world of thought. 

Miss Rhys delighted to gather round her, besides her fashion- 
able friends, artists, poets, and men of letters of all kinds, and no 
débutante could have been more fortunately situated in this 
respect than was Miss Owen, who thus became acquainted, not 
only with the rank and fashion, but also with the talent of the 
time. For the first few weeks all was delightful to her; every 
day she was taken to some new form of amusement or entertain- 
ment; the young men who frequented the house vied with each 
other in their attentions to “that pretty girl—so awfully fresh 
and innocent, don’t you know,” wherever she appeared, and— 
greatest bliss of all—she tasted once more the joys of « uartette 
playing. She had never made one of a quartette since the 
tragic termination of their residence in Paris, and only those who 
have experienced it know the charm of taking part in chamber 
music. That alone would have made London life pleasant to her 
that, in conjunction with all the rest, was almost too much 
for her; and there were times when, save for the thought of her 
father, she could have cried, “ This is indeed true happiness; this 
is the life for me.” And in such a mood she would scarcely have 
hesitated to enter into the bonds of matrimony with any man 
who, by virtue of wealth and position, could have assured to her 
all these things for so long as they both should live. 

But Love was destined for something nobler than mere enjoy- 
ment, which indeed would soon have palied upon her, even had she 
not, by chance, been awakened early to a knowledge of the ocean 
of sin and misery surging beneath the surface of luxur y which 
made her present existence so bright and entrancing. 
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Foremost among the train of men who paid court to her more or 
less assiduously was M. De Limousin. It was he who had got up 
the quartette ; indeed, he was always the one to suggest concerts, 
operas, or any kind of musical entertainment, either at home or 
abroad, for Miss Rhys was not a music lover, and was never 
au courant of what was going on in that line, though she was 
perfectly willing to give any number of musical parties, or to 
chaperon her charge to any description of musical engagement. 
She liked society, and her set, if it could be called one, seeing that 
it had no reservations, and no limits, was so large that she was 
quite sure of meeting friends wherever she went. 

One evening they found themselves among the audience at a 
small hall in Kensington, whither De Limousin had persuaded 
them to go in order to encourage a young soprano in whom he 
was interested. The concert was one of the now well supported 
twopenny class, and the room was filled with poor folks, save for 
a couple of rows of reserved seats in the front. 

Loveday Owen had never seen such a gathering before, and she 
did not enjoy the concert at all. | 

“ Every one looks ill or sad,” she said to De Limousin. 

But he did not care to talk about the audience; his sympathies 
were with his protégée, the soprano. 

“Good timbre, fine tone; she'll do very well, not a doubt of 
it,’ he murmured approvingly, as the pretty young girl, trembling 
with nervousness, trilled out the first notes of Bishop’s well-worn 
“ Should he upbraid.” 

“ Ah! they like it, they grow cheerful,” exclaimed Love, still 
watching the faces around. 

There was some little difficulty in getting the carriage when the 
concert was over. The hall was in a small back street, and the 
approach to it was blocked up by the equipage of the noble 
jord who had organised the entertainment. 

“T think it would be better to walk to the end of the street,” 
said De Limousin. “ Stourfield will probably stop there for the 
next half-hour, but I hardly like to tell his coachman to move on, 
lest he should come out meanwhile. It wouldn’t be fair to keep a 
philanthropist of eighty standing in the road.” 

“Certainly not,’ said Miss Rhys. “I would rather walk a 
mile than inconvenience the dear old man. And it is my own 
fault that he is not ready to go, for I kept him talking to me 
when he might have been doing his business. He had to settle 
something about the next concert, I think.” 

“Will they permit amateurs to play for them ?” asked Love. 

“T can’t tell you,’ answered De Limousin. “I really don’t 
know anything about the society, except that Miss Vivian was 
asked to sing for it. They don't pay her, I believe, but, you see, 
it was her first appearance. Good style, hasn’t she ?” 

“ Yes,” said Love absently. “I wonder will they let me play ? 
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I can play better than this black-haired violinist who executed 
the Ungarische Tdnze to-night.” 

“Executed, indeed—murdered, you mean. No doubt they 
would be too charmed to let you play, Miss Owen, but I hope 
you won't do any such thing.” 

“No, indeed, my dear,” put in Miss Rhys; “ I could not think 
of allowing you to perform in public.” 

“ But I should like ,’ said Love. She wanted to say what 
a pleasure it would be to her to see those haggard, sickly faces 
brighten under the influence of ~ r music, as they had done 
during Miss Vivian’s song ; but she could not express herself 
before De Limousin, feeling instinctively that he would only 
smile at her enthusiasm, or quench it by some neat sarcastic 
compliment. 

They had reached the main road by this time, but the carriage 
was not there, 

“How very stupid of Brown!” said Miss Rhys. ‘‘ He must 
have gone a wrong way.’ 

“Will you wait here a moment while I go and look for him ? 
or shall I go and fetch a cab for you ?”’ asked De Limousin. 

“T would rather you should not leave us,’ said Miss Rhys; 
“we will wait till a cab passes. How very odd of Brown not to 
be here!” 

“Tf you don’t mind walking a hundred yards further we shall 
be in Kensington High Street,” said De Limousin, “ where there 
are always numbers of cabs.” 

Both the ladies preferred this to standing still, and they went 
on down the hill to St. Mary Abbots. 

Under the outer gate of that stately structure a wretched 
woman was crouching with a baby in her arms. She looked up 
as they passed, and half stretched out her hand, then sank back 
again, her head dropping on her breast as if she had not the 
strength to hold it up. 

Love was the only one of the party who noticed her. 

“Oh, Miss Rhys,” she cried, “see this poor woman, she is very 
ill. Please give her money.” 

Miss Rhys stopped and would have turned back, but De 
Limousin, who had her arm in his, drew her on almost roughly. 

“Nonsense!” he said. “ You don’t know what you are talking 


* 
about, Miss Owen. You mustn’t speak to people in the streets. 


“ But she is ill.” 

“ Not she—drunk, most probably, or shamming.” 

“T saw her face—it was like death. Please let me go back to 
her, Miss Rhys.” 

“ No, my dear, indeed you must not. M. De Limousin under- 
stands such people better than you. o 
“ But he did not look at her,” said Love, indignantly. 
At that moment a four-wheeler drove up, and M. De Limousin 
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gladly put an end to the discussion by hailing it. He handed 
the two ladies in, and placed himself opposite to them. As they 
passed the church gate Love looked out of the window, and saw 
that the object of her pity had fallen forward, and lay face down- 
ward on the pavement. De Limousin saw it too, and muttered 
under his breath, “I knew she was drunk—cette petite ingénu 
est vrarment trop vngénue.” 

Love's eyes dilated and darkened, and she would not speak to 
him, 

“Tt is a strange world,” she thought, “where one may play 
only to please the rich and happy, and where one may not help 
a woman dying in the street.” 

This was her first glimpse of that London life which lies 
beneath “ society.” 
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JOY. 


Ou! that my joy and I could flee away 

Unto some cool cave of the southern dee) 

O’er whose dim roof the sapphire ripples creep, 
Far from the jarring voices of the day ! 
To some lone island set amidst the spray 

Of slumberous billows, whose white pulses leap 

On coral reefs palm-fringed, or creamy sleep. 
There, unabashed, my heart and I would stray 

, My : 

Murmuring to each other pleasant things 

Upon the golden crescent of the bay, 

We dare not utter ‘neath the tyrant sway 


Of cities turbulent. Joy’s fairy wings 





Are smirched and tainted in this miry place, 
And weary with the fever of the race. 


MARY GEOGHEGAN., 
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Not often has the fate of an important Bill been so speedil 
sealed, or a momentous crisis so unspasmodically transacted, 
the oreat political issue of the preceding month. A belief in th 
finality of the measure was blown away with April. Whatev 
may have been tlie case in perfervid provinces, or in torchlight 
preparing Ireland, London was from the first apprised: of 
event. That Mr. Chamberlain, in the logical fulfilment 
democratic doctrine, and Lord Hartington, in the consiste1 
maintenance of avowed conviction, should head a band 

“ Trreconcilables” was no surprise. Hardly had the Colonia 
Exhibition, the spring buds, the Academy, the tulips, and th 
month itself opened, than Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto also burst 
forth upon the world. Im vain did it assert the immateriality 
“details,” or attempt to characterise the party split as a me 
cabal ; in vain did it raise the standard of classes against masses 
brandish the “ running sands ” of the hour-glass, or menace wit! 
bloodshed unamenability to persuasion; a divergence s so com 
prehensive as to associate the footsteps of Lord Hartington witl 
those of Mr. Chamberlain was a secession neither of patricians n: 
of plebeians alone to a new sacred mount. It was a general protest 
of representatively national opinion, and a protest that soo1 
declared itself uncompromising unless an amendment, not of th 
letter only but of the spirit, were promptly, conscientiously, an 
securely guaranteed. The “alarums and excursions” of Mr. 
Goschen at Leeds and Preston, of Mr. Trevelyan at Hawick and 
Galashiels, of Lord Northbrook and Lord Selborne at Alton 
of Mr. Plunket and Lord Cranbrook, followed and resounded 
throughout the kingdom. The letter from Mr. Chamberlain | 
Mr. Bolton, postulating Irish representation in the House « 
Commons, and the action (or the faction) of the National Libera 
Association left no room for reasonable doubt. The voice of th 
charmer, as exemplified by Lord Granville at Manchester- 
charmed he never so post-prandially—was totally unavailing in 
the united chorus of resolute resistance ; the Urim and Thummin 
of the Irish members proved dumb oracles, and gave no sign 
Ireland itself remained in a state of “armed expectation.” In 
a word, the overture had, with Wagnerian emphasis, interpreted 
the piece ; and the curtain rose on that memorable evening of the 
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tenth of May on a drama (whether farce or tragedy it were 
difficult to declare) whose consummation was foreseen, and a 
protagonist whose part had already been condemned. It was 
known and acknowledged that Mr. Gladstone’s proposal was 
acceptable neither to Catholic Repealers nor Protestant Unionists, 
and the only question was how Proteus would suit his kaleido- 
scopic transformations to the emergency. Mr. Gladstone him- 
self clearly shared the general impression of his political suicide. 
As he rose to move the second reading of the Government 
of Ireland Bill, with a hesitancy and an inconclusiveness unusual 
to him, and under circumstances which, but for the facts we 
have just chronicled, would have been those of unrivalled and 
supreme anxiety, his most ardent supporter might, with a literal 
application, have recalled the words of Belial : 
‘*T should be much for open war, O Peers, 

As not behind in hate, if what was urged 

Main reason to persuade immediate war 

Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 

Ominous conjecture on the whole success 

When he who most excels in fact of arms, 

In what he counsels and in what excels 

Mistrastful, grounds his courage on despair 

And utter Dissolution as the scope 

Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 

First, what revenge ? ” 
The dark-red rose in his button-hole contrasted ironically with 
the pallor of those fine and Dantesque lineaments. The speech 
was, of course, remarkable as a display of physical energy, but it 
was the vacillating energy of a death-struggle, manifest not only 
in the wavering manner of its delivery, but also in the self- 
contradiction of its arguments. It was evident that his effort to 
stigmatise “judicious mixtures ” was itself a sufficient proof that 
the Bill was indeed one for the actual repeal of the Union; the 
attempt to demonstrate the probability of Irish co-operation in 
English foreign politics from the action of Grattan’s Parliament was 
ominously destitute of any reference to the modern preponderance 
of America; the ponderous advocacy of the Bill as, historically, 
a Whig measure, was too elaborate to convince ; the allusion to 
Austro-Hungary carefully omitted the truth that Hungary is at 
this moment Austria's main source of weakness ; the “ moditica- 
tions,’ which consisted in a scheme for bringing over Irish 
members once a year to Westminster for the purpose of a 
shillelach fight over taxation, were clearly illusory. In fine, the 
great speech, from its commencement to its patriotic peroration, 
turned the House into a coroner's jury, and itself invited their 
verdict. Lord Hartington’s task was easy, and it was as well 
performed as if it had been difficult. Those popular notions as to 
his weak-kneed propensities which had of late prevailed were 
suddenly and effectually swept away. <Ajflavit et dissipantur. 
Lord Hartington may be said to have awoke on the eleventh 
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of the month at the eleventh hour, and to have found several 
inches added to his political stature. The occurrences im- 
mediately ensuing outside the House confirmed the immediate 
impression. If was definitely recognised that the leader of the 
Liberal party declined to view any aspect of the Bill as 
“abstract.” The councils of war on the twelfth at Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s, on the fourteenth at Lord Hartington’s, may, to 
pursue the metaphor we employed, be fitly termed the con- 
clusion of the inquest. ‘The jury refused to believe that the Bill 
had met its end in a fit of “ abstraction.” They unhesitatingly 
ascribed its fate to felo de se. Meanwhile, on the thirteenth, 
three remarkable contributions to the inquiry had taken place. 
First of all, Under Secretary for War won his spurs and vindi- 
cated his title as a “Salvationist” commander; he would not 
give much for those who had not fluctuated in their opinion with 
regard to Ireland (this was on the analogy doubtless of Mr. 
Micawber, though, it will be remembered, that what even that 
elastic tactician chiefly desired was “a certainty”); but he had at 
last found a rock of refuge. And this was Mr. Gladstone's Bill— 
“with modifications.” This published “ confession,’ however, 
of a “shipwrecked mariner” was a little too late in the day to 
convince the one hundred and two Liberal members pledged 
to oppose the Bill, or even the thirty disposed so to do, or the 
eighteen whose course was doubtful. It reminded us, we confess, 
of Mr. Disraeli’s rejoinder to the gentleman who assured the 
House on some critical occasion that he “took his stand on pro- 
gress.” “The honourable member,’ began the Conservative leader 
in his most duleet tones, “has informed us that he takes his 
stand on progress: I confess that when he did so it occurred to 
my mind that progress was a somewhat slippery thing to take 
one’s stand on.” In like manner Mr. Gladstone’s bill—“ with 
modifications” —is a’ somewhat slippery locus standi. Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s speech (the voice was that of Banner- 
man, but the hand was the hand of the old Parliamentarian) 
was sandwiched between the two other orations to which we 
have alluded: they were both remarkable performances, and 
they resembled each other at least in this, that being both 
the production of lawyers, they were singularly unspoiled by 
the tricks of legal mannerism. Sir Henry James soared high 
above that “lucid style and charm of manner” with which his 
opponent credited him. He spoke about constitutional law, but 
not as speak the constitutional lawyers. He never for one 
moment wandered out of his depth, or that of his audience. He 
showed that the ball of contention would be kept shamelessly 
rolling between two rival legislatures if the measure became law, 
and he solidly denied the right of Ireland to concede a National 
assent. He was listened to breathlessly and with admiration, 
and he has added very largely to a reputation already adorned 
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by sacrifice to duty. Mr. Edward Clarke, if not so eloquent, was 
equally convincing : he, too, strove, as every statesman should, to 
lift the controversy out of the blinding dust of partisanship, and 
to consider how best the benefit of an unhappy country preyed 
on by every speculator in the political market might be secured. 
Lord Salisbury’s speech on the fifteenth has made assurance doubly 
sure: he is ready to coalesce with Lord Hartington for the 
temporary purposes of Irish affairs, though he reserves his own 
right to his own policy of “ we go on, you go out.” It is possible 
that such a combination to secure local self-government for 
Ireland may take place unless the two leaders are disagreed as 
to the time when Ireland may be ripe for the change. If we 
understand Lord Salisbury aright he regards recent events as 
having unfitted Ireland for self-government, and contemplates a 
long interval of strong paternal education before the penitent may 
be trusted to manage her domestic affairs : to this, we fancy, Lord 
Hartington will not consent, and though, therefore, they will 
certainly unite their forces for the destruction of the Bill, it does 
not follow that the votes of their following will be shared in the 
event of a dissolution. And indeed dissolution seems assured. 
Lord Salisbury has pronounced for it, and Mr. Gladstone’s rural 
temperament, coupled with his insinuations as to ‘‘the classes,” 
would seem to point in the same direction ; indeed, the Parlia- 
mentary history of the month may be summed up as the dis- 
solution of promise and the promise of dissolution. Of course 
this is an unwelcome necessity. The fledgelings of the House 
twitter dismally at the thought of two General Elections within 
twelve months, and even the old birds shudder as they reflect 
that their warm nests may be pilfered from them; but if we are 
to be proud of so headstrong a Premier we must pay the penalty, 
and those who are again returned, will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that their constituents have undergone the most cogent 
strain on their affections. 

The Lord Wolseley «mbroglio may also be considered an event 
of the month. It is certainly scarcely de rigueur for an English 
genéral to express opinions as to his conduct under certain 
political contingencies. The Iron Duke would scarcely have 
proclaimed an intention of leading an armed force against the 
Catholic emancipationists, although at one period of his life he 

might perhaps not have been exceedingly disinclined to that 
course of action. But then Lord Wolseley has explained through 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman—who seems doomed to the réle ‘of 
speaking trumpet—that he never did say any such thing in his 
public speeches, and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman has added from 
his inner consciousness and personal knowledge of the great 
officer that such a proceeding was far from his thoughts. It 
may be unwise even to ponder such things, but we confess that 
the declared intention of the national leaguers in Ireland, as 
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reported in the newspapers, to “try conclusions” with the men 
of Ulster, would, if believed in, dispose even civilians to be on 
their guard. We cannot help thinking that Sir Henry James 
was a little hard on the Royalists when he described their 
action (why did not Randolph rise to the rescue?) as semi- 
traitorous. If one is under the impression that a gentleman is 
anxious to air a little experi anatomy on one’s vile body, 
and to indulge his taste as a collector by a private view of one’s 
goods and chattels, one is surely not rigidly reprehensible if one 


should buy a revolver. But, as Sterne exclaims in one of his 
most delicate passages, “O, my countrymen, be nice; remembe? 
the poco pitt and the poco meno of the Italians.’ 

In foreign politics Greece has been the absorbing topic. It 
certainly speaks a great deal for the reality of the European 
concert that the incident of the blockade-breaking fishing smack 
and the Austrian vessel did not culminate in a conflagration. 
An accident equally trivial set the Crimean war raging, and as 
Tacitus pithily put it, the tiniest pendulum of events will start 
the hugest directions of history. The situation was and is neither 
SO complic ated nor so critical as the pot-house politician would 
have us imagine. Greece has long been the “enfant terrible” of 
the » European nursery. Under the Berlin Treaty something was 
“to be done” for hei r. Something was done; but “ca n’empéch¢ 


pas ’”’—she wanted more. She, like all promising young persons, 
discarded Lord Beaconsfield’s admonition to be patient. She 
reckoned on the fact that Europe would not stand by and see 
her exterminated, and that the Prime Minister of England, 
devoted to her liberties and literature, was, to employ the phras 
of Thucydides, “ a; é\evPepiowr tHv ” EXXabda.” His own warning 
fell on heedless ears; the chamber was not sitting. M. Delyannis 
is an enterprising gentleman, who reckoned on the French horn 
in the international « rehestra ; and, to use a vulgar phrase, deter- 

mined to “have a run for his money.” Greece was armed. Arms 
are made to be used against Turks—ergo; “arms and the man 
was, let us sing.” Meanwhile Russia, without any very deep- 
laid scheme, was doubtless glad that Turkey should have the 
opportunity of incurring expense. If the Eastern Question should 
be reopened it would not be of her doing, and it might turn to 
her profit. Hence the withdrawal of the ministers. Hence the 
demand for M. Papamichalopoulos. Perhaps the polysyllabic 
cognomen resembled too nearly the rhythmic close of an Homeri: 
hexameter. At any rate this dactylic personage was enabled to 
grapple with the prosaic situation, and M. Valvis formed his 
cabinet of “business” ministers. If the phrase means anything, 
it probably signifies a cabinet of peaceable citizens. Thus the 
matter stood until M. Tric oupis consented to form a cabinet, and the 
probability is, that this regretable incident will blow over, and that 
delay will damp the peat fire. Two outcomes of the situation seem 
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alone likely to survive—one the pleasant proof that Lord Rosebery 
is not without the jaunty prudence of Lord Palmerston. The 
reference in his circular to the Bulgarian episode was a peculiarly 
happy instance of the argument by analogy, and there is an 
almost medical ring in the firmest sentence of the document: 
“Her natural condition demands a long period of peace, devoted 
to the development of her resources.” He has doubtless assured 
himself of the truth so happily expressed in his speech at the 
Academy banquet, that the Greeks of Byron are not the Greeks 
of Downing Street. The other survival of the episode is not so 
agreeable. The French, if we may trust their Republican organs, 
are set upon taking umbrage with our action in the matter. To 
judge from these papers, France is quite Pecksniffianly eager to 
be insulted by us. But indeed it is to be hoped that this ‘mood 
is only journalistic, for nowhere is journalism more imaginative 
than in France. We remember to have perused not long ago a 
thrilling account in an Algerian newspaper of the wrongs of 
Ireland. The insolent and pampered aristocrat was described as 
sucking the life blood of the poor starving serf in language worthy 
of the Revolution. As a crowning proof of his assertion, the 
writer concluded with a piece of history. A lovely and beautiful 
young lady had been quite recently heard to exclaim at a dinner 
party in London, “ When I came out of prison.” “ What! you out 
of prison ¢” had ejaculated the company, “surprised, shocked.” 
“Yes, I,” was the rejoinder, “together with thirty other young 
girls, were condemned unheard, “almost without a trial, for the 
erume of having sewn garments for the evicted!” 

The only other foreign event of importance has been the birth 
of a King of Spain. The attendant circumstances have been 
unusually moving and tragic;—a tropical cyclone, a suffering 
population, an heroic mother, bereaved of an heroic husband, 
and exhausted by a pathetic devotion to her suffering people. 
Had the child been a daughter the question of conciliating the 
Carlists by a marriage would probably have disturbed diplomacy ; 
it is to be hoped that the country of civil wars will at length 
permanently plight its troth to the infant monarch, and that his 
appearance on so turbulent a stage will eventually have the 
result of what Lord Palmerston termed “ constitutionalising ”’ 
Spain. 

As a further political event of the month must be reckoned Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s article in the Nineteenth Century on the 
“Nadir of Liberalism.” It is some time since the apostle of 
sweetness and light has given utterance on affairs, and his words, 
if, as always, somewhat too much en grand Dieu, are suggestive 
and instructive. His sermon is on the old text—the Philistines. 
Modern Liberalism, he asserts, is the reflex of the middle class, 
and represents fatally all its bitterness and “ boundedness ;” the 
youthful talent of the last decade or so has rejected the perfumed 
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prophet’s advice to reform the middle class from within; it has 
simply, under the guidance of Mr. Gladstone, who, with all his 
talents and graces, “has no foresight because he has no insight,” 
devoted itself to venting its vices in legislation—Hine dalle 
lacryme. But we must be pardoned if we point out that Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy of the last ten years has in no sense been 
Philistine, nor has it mirrored the prejudices or inclinations of the 
middle class. It has been essentially “ Radical” in the modern 
acceptation of the term—that is to say, “Socialistic.” “Let 
majorities dictate to the Legislature and the State to the com- 
munity,’ has been the legend on its banner. Its battles have 
been waged against vested interest. Now the middle classes are 
undeniably vestrymen ; they possess eminently the religion of 
property; they cling to individual right; and they resent State 
intermeddling as an infringement of the “ Englishman’s house is 
his castle” theory. We cannot, therefore, accept his basis of the 
Gladstonian failures, but we can fully endorse his wise words on 
success. The success of a statesman, he tells us, exists only when 
the object desired has been accomplished. If you disestablish the 
State Church in Ireland, and refuse to endow Catholic education, 
this is no success; if you impose “ autonomy ” upon a recalcitrant 
and divided people, this is no success. Bismarck has been 
successful, not because he humiliated Austria and conquered 
France, but because he has cemented a united Germany. Mr. 
Gladstone may well ponder these things ere it be too late. 
The suggestion of local councils to follow the natural limits of the 
Irish provinces, and the remark that its provinces render such 
councils practicable, and are themselves an argument for the 
local self-government of Ireland, are well worthy of earnest atten- 
tion. Perhaps Mr. Matthew Arnold has been urged to this train 
of reflection by his recent visit to Germany, where such councils 
actually exist and succeed. At any rate, he cannot resist a 
celebration of his conversation with Dr. Dollinger. His view of 
Mr. Gladstone seems to us just and worthy, and his censure of 
a great man, who had the misfortune to be born in 1809, is, 
after all, only the Carlylean verdict, “ He cannot see facts.” 

If “ Time’s Footsteps” may without inaccuracy be extended to 
the river, they ought certainly not to be allowed to skip over the 
new Thames Conservancy proposals. By thé general public this 
mysterious body is regarded chiefly as the signature to notices 
ignored by summer revellers; indeed, in these days of double 
names, the Thames Conservancy may have been by some con- 
sidered as a patronymic, just as the Ranger family is reported to 
have created acquaintance and curiosity, “and particularly George 
Ranger, I see his name on placards so frequently. WHICH is 
George?” At any rate, the Thames Conservancy are for once 
determined to make an effort. Every boat is to be-identifiable 
by a number on a bulkhead. The number by all means, say 
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some petitioners, but in the name of Boulter’s Lock and inebriate 
"Arrydom, not the bulkhead. It will no doubt be a very sensible 
arrangement if every boat on the river is compelled to carry 
a numbered badge, to be produced on demand to the inspectors. 
Only let the inspectors really demand the numbers; the guardians 
usually themselves require guarding, and it would be a pity to get 
elaborate machinery but forget the fuel. It is much to be hoped 
that the system of licensing and numbering the innumerable 
craft on the Thames during the summer months may tend to 
remove the steam launches and the house-boats which defile—the 
one its surface and the other its depths. The nomad and 
gipsying life on the water which delights in uncivilising the 
Thames, is entirely marred by the arrogant and ov erbeari ing 
steamer and the luxurious and slovenly dw elling. “The river 
for its rowers” is a cry which would ‘commend itself to most 
Londoners. 

From water to music is a transition which the associations of 
poetry render less forced than might be supposed. Scarcely has 
Liszt departed when Rubenstein arrives. The Hungarian and the 
Roumanian pianists are, in all respects, great contrasts. The one 
fine, supple, subtle—in the strict sense of the term, “a Virtuoso ;” 
the other bold, impetuous, rapt—what is vaguely described as 
“a genius.’ Liszt drives furiously if you will, but he holds the 
reins in his delicate fingers. Rubenstein abandons himself to 
Apollo, and transfuses his whole soul into his revivals. On 
‘Tuesday he reproduced, with unflagging fire and energy, the 
history of music up to Mozart. He has further set himself the 
stupendous task of rendering eighteen Beethoven sonatos in 
succession. The strength, the spirit, the wildness of the man are 
as remarkable as his caprices and prejudices. His contempt for 
money is as attractive as his disdain of social etiquette is 
embarrassing ; and then he has ejaculated of our George Eliot 
that he finds her books imbecile! Perhaps we may say of this 
character in italics what Goethe once remarked of Beethoven, 
“his individuality is too emphatic.” 

In legal circles the Marriott-Chamberlain case is the main 
feature of the month. It isa libel within a libel. The plaintiff 
complains that the defendant has libelled him by proclaiming 
him a libeller. AJ] this would doubtless prove most interestingly 
ill-natured and acerbid were it not that the matter comes before 
the public “on a point of practice.” Can the defendant, who 
asserts that the letter referred to in the plaintiff’s speech was 
a fabrication, ask who showed the letter to the plaintiff? Dz 
Meliora! And yet the Courts buzzed with argument, counsel 
gasped with interest, and juniors prattled pleasingly about 
interrogatories. The Lords Justices have decided that the 


question can be asked, and we hope Joseph (and his brethren) 
will be satisfied. 
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The death of Mr. Justice Pearson—-a man universally esteemed 
—is the other and sadder legal event of the month. It is sur- 
prising how little the public know of the judges taken from the 
bench or those elevated to it but their names. A judge, like an 
actor, depends so much on his public utterance and demeanour, 
that little record of him remains when he passes hence. 

The footsteps of so ubiquitous a personage as Time can scarcely 
be allowed to ignore the opening of a fresh season. As the oysters 
go out, the plover’s eggs come in; every year sees the opening of 
a new campaign—none the less earnest because the chaperone is 
general and so-called pleasure her artillery. The chaperon's 
exertions during a London season are indeed heroic. Vigilant as 
Argus, nonchalant as Melpomene, she flits from the Row to the 
Kettledrum, from the Kettledrum to the dinner, from the dinner- 
party to the lar ge and late “small and early;” and thence to a 
succession of musical eveningsand dances. She seldom rests, and 
even the ball-supper is an exploiting-ground for her manceuvres ; 
indefatigable, unconscionable, she perseveres, and yet how seldom 
does success crown her efforts! Laura is sure either to miss or to 
mar betrothal. We have always contemplated the chaperone as 
one of the truest proofs of the increased physical superiority of 
the nineteenth century. What Lacedzemonian mother or Roman 
matron could have undergone the strain? And yet every Eng- 
lish mother “ with a sense of duty” survives the conflict! In 
spite of the craze for “some new thing” and its manifest eligi- 
bility as a weapon in the warfare to which we have just referred, 
there does not seem much likelihood of a distinguishing eccen- 
tricity or a surprise in superlative. There seems this year no 
outlandish diversion, no longest-haired, dolefullest, or dirtiest 
thing to arrest the languid attention of Fashion ; in vain do their 
prey roar after the Lions; they respond not to the roar. This is 
partly because every one is grown “so clever >” when all write, 
compose, paint, sing, and recite, the writer, composer, painter, 
singer, and reciter are clearly not remarkable. Last year there 
was an Icelandic maiden who used to spin on the lawns, to the 
delight of garden-party gapers ; we wonder that the improvisatore 
has not been reinstalled as a social institution. The remunera- 
tion of extempore talent by the rich and powerful would afford 
many a poor fellow the means of earning an honest livelihood, and 
might tend to alleviate the bitter ery of the outcast esthetic ; the 
rhapsodist would, like the ancient bard, be welcome at the ‘pan- 

quet; he might, without anachronism (and with Ouida’s per- 
mission), be crowned with roses steeped in wine. The great men, 
the fair dames, the warring councils, the current scandals of the 
day, would be his theme ; and if he was proceeded against for 

slander, we presume he might plead a “ privileged occasion.” But 
this is merely a suggestion. 
If inventions are events, Time must not allow the “newest 
VOL. XIV. 48 
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thing out” to escape the searching tread. Mrs. Anna Potts has 
triumphed ; America has come to the rescue. This ingenious 
lady, it will be remembered, has long been convinced from co- 
incidences of expression that Bacon is the author of Shakespeare's 
plays, and now some Columbus of literature has discovered a 
cypher to be extracted by periodical repetitions of significant 
words in the plays themselves. But the mysterious discoverer 
has not himself deigned to write; a humble satellite sketches 
the scheme in Mr. Knowles’ Catholic journal. “ Why, then, chaos 
is come again.’ No amount of cyphers would ever induce us to 
believe that the pedantic Bacon could ever have imagined the 
finer frenzies of our poet, or would ever have committed the 
classical Solecisms and Anachronisms of which he is so delightfully 
guilty. Polonius he might have created, for Polonius’ utterances 
much resemble the style of his apophthegms. No, Bacon could 
never have devised Hamlet, or bodied forth The Midsummer 
Nights Dream. Somebody has wittily remarked that this 
marvellous reversal of popular ideas cannot be true, because “1 
always considered Shakespeare’s style so provincial ; ” perhaps, 
after all, the evidence may tend to prove that Shakespeare is 
responsible for the essays and the advancement of learning. Let 
us meanwhile borrow a leaf from the satellites, and, if we have 
plenty of time, endeavour to prove, by cypher, that the author of 
the law reports is responsible for Sw inburne’s po ems and ballads. 

We omit from our “Footsteps” for this month the tracts left 
by Time of the Academy and the Colonial Exhibition, since articles 
on each of these are given at length in our present number. 
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THE discovery ot v1d spread 


THE RUSSIAN POR™M 
CLOUD 


Nihilist conspiracy the Do 
Cossack country on 

the Emperor’s journey to South 
Russia, together wit! elaborate 
precautions adopted to preserv 
him from attack, has r vabadie 
Europe that the struggle between 
autocracy and reform is still in 
active progress, and gives point to 
the opinions of the well-known 
Russian revolutionary, Stepniak, 
bearing upon that conflict. In 


common with Prince Krapotkine, 
Stepniak has acquired in this 
country an established reputation 
for literary ability, and if he has 
written less than his fellow-exile 
on purely scientific matters, he has 
provoked greater interest as a 
politician. On this occasion” he 
has devoted his attention to topics 
which so long as rivalry exists 
between England and Russia will 
never cease to be of importance to 
the public, as well as others which 
are being actively discussed by 
social reformers. ‘The latter will 
find much that is instructive under 
the heading of what the Nihilists 
want and what their resources 
are, while the former will turn 
by preference to the description 
of the army, the foreign policy 
of Russia, the budding Russo- 


***The Russian Storm-Cloud ; or, 
Russia in her Relations with Neigh- 
bouring Countries.” By STEPNIAK. 
— Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
y Co. 


Notices. 


rerman conflict in Poland, 
<w probable outcome of th 

Empe rors present policy. Step 
niak discusses, in the course of 
275 pages, these points i cleal 
sete forcible manner, and if on 
hesitates to express approval of his 
Preposed remedies, it is impossibl. 
to cavil at the general accuracy 
of his facts and justice of his 
opinions. 

The definition he gives of Ni 
hilism as being in effect simply 
opposition to autocracy may seem 
to some, unacquainted with Russia, 
an attempt to conciliate English 
opinion, which has been excited 
igainst revolutionaries abroad by 
the dynamite outrages at home. 
Stepniak, however, only states what 
is an absolute fact. So long ago as 
1881 Mr. Charles Marvin wrote, 
in an article on ‘“ Revolutionary 
Russia ;”— 


l 
1 
l 


‘‘By Nihilist I use the term in the 
broadest sense it has come to be gener- 
ally used in Russia:—‘ He who is not 
for me is against me. He who is not an 
Imperialist is a Nihilist.’ This, 1 know, 
is not the common acceptation of the 
term in England, but the common 
acceptation of many Russian things 
in England is radically wrong.” 


Stepniak shows that the so-called 
Nihilist party includes what we 
should term Liberals and Radicals 
as well as dynamiters, and the 
veracious account he gives, from 
reports published by the Govern- 
ment itself in the Official Journal, 
of the commissariat frauds, the 
Busch case at Cronstadt, and other 
rascalities, will convince most people 
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that while Russian bureaucracy 
remains unreformed, conspiracies 
against its tyranny and corruption 
are bound to continue. He him- 
self openly avows that revolution- 
ary terrorism is a crime in the 
constitutional countries of western 
Europe, and declares that the 
Russian revolutionaries as a body 
have no sympathy with it. In 
short, he is a Radical, and because 
there has never yet been published 
an account of Russian Radicalism, 
his book should deservedly exercise 
immense influence in dispelling 
erroneous views of the popular 
movement in Russia, and at any 
rate will provide a fund of valuable 
information for the student of 
Russian politics. 

The description of exile life in 
Siberia and the position of “ out- 
laws ” at home is very interesting, 
and will correct some illusions 
which have been fostered by the 
optimist sketches of the Rev. H. 
Lansdell. As Stepniak points out, 
there is practically as much cruelty 
in taking a highly-refined and cul- 
tivated man from a good social 
position, and submerging him for 
the rest of his days in poverty 
amidst the barbarism of some far- 
distant Siberian settlement, as in 
making him work in the mines. 
He also bears out the statement of 
many travellers, that the Russians 
themselves are particularly pacific 
and good-natured ; it is only the 
Government which is aggressive 
and brutal, and opposed to Euro- 
pean progress. In other words, 
when Russia becomes free she will 
cease to be a conquering Power, 
and Europe will be relieved of 
one factor compelling the Con- 
tinent to maintain millions of men 
under arms. England, therefore, 
has a direct interest in the emanci- 
pation of Russia from autocratic 
despotism, and the Russian Govern- 
ment being very susceptible of 
foreign opinion, the ‘‘ Storm-Cloud ” 
of Stepniak will doubtless do some 
good indirectly, and at all events 
establish in this country a clearer 
appreciation of the struggle between 
autocracy and the people. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT .* 


Dr. SHEDD has undertaken the 
defence of the orthodox side of 
the doctrine of endless punishment, 
and he has brought to his discus- 
sion the scholarship which might 
be expected from the author of the 
“ History of Christian Doctrine.” 
He has, however, one opponent to 
face, the inexorable Zeit Geist, and 
which will remain unaffected by 
“the meaning of Sheol and Hades, 

and of the adjective ai@mMos, On 
which his argument from Scripture 
is principally based. We cannot 
congratulate him on having added 
anything fresh to the thrashed-out 
discussion on these phrases. What 
startles us in his dissertation is the 
uncompromising courage with which 
he allows his logic to carry him to 
the most terrible conclusions. A 
gleam of welcome light breaks out 
of the darkness by the unexpected 
admission at p. 109 that “it does 
not follow that because God is not 
obliged to offer pardon to the un- 
evangelised heathen, either here or 
hereafter, therefore no unevange- 
lised heathen are pardoned. The 
electing mercy of God reaches to 
the heathen.” But he instantly 
proceeds to quench the hope he 
has awakened by excluding “ the 


Senecas, the Antonines, the Plu- 
tarchs, and_ suchlike,’ because 
“the writings of these men do 


not reveal the curse of sin; do not 
express penitence ; do not show a 
craving for redemption.” This is 


followed by a still more harrowing 
ban. “If it be conceded that the 
whole race apostatised in Adam, 
infants are righteously exposed to 
the punishment of sin, and have no 


claim upon the Divine mercy. The 
sin which brings condemnation 


upon them is original sin, and not 
actual transgression. But original 
sin is the sinful inclination of the 
will, The infant has a rational 
soul; this soul has a will; this 
will is wrongly inclined ; and wrong 
inclination is self-determined and 

*««The Doctrine of Endless Punish- 


ment.” By W. G. F. SHeEpp, D.D. 
London : James Nisbet & Co., 1886. 
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punishable,” When the reader has 
recovered his breath, he will do 
well to marvel that divines of Dr. 
Shedd’s type do not take the vow 
of celibacy. 

“The rational argument” suc- 
ceeds the Scriptural, and rests on 
what the author calls ‘“‘ the basis of 
sound ethics and pure reason.”’ 
We cannot examine his chain of 
reasoning at full; but, as in the 
above instance, we observe that he 
shows his aptitude to fall into the 
besetting vice of theologians— 
verbal reasoning. He asserts, ¢.g., 
that “the endlessness of future 
punishment is involved in the end- 
lessness of guilt and condemna- 
tion ;” “one sin makes guilt and 
guilt makes ”—“ too long a punish- 
ment of guilt is thus an impossi- 
bility.” By “endless guiit,’ he 
evidently means that guilt is out- 
side the conditions of time; but 
by “endless punishment,” a retri- 
butive result which runs along the 
whole course of time. If this 
argument, which depends for its 
force on a play of words, is just in 
relation to a wrong impulse or act, 
it should in all fairness be applied 
to a good impulse and act, and 
entitle them to an endless recom- 
pense. “In the third place, endless 
punishment is rational because sin 
is an infinite evil; infinite not 
because committed dy an infinite 
being, but against one. We reason 
invariably upon this principle. To 
torture a dumb beast is a crime ; to 
torture a man is a greater crime. 
To steal from one’s own mother is 
more than to steal from a fellow 
citizen.” We submit that neither 
variably nor invariably do “we 
reason in this way.” Human equity 
makes a distinction between the 
impulse of a child and of a mature 
man; between the crime of a 
Savage and of a sage. Surely 
wrong is measured by the condition 
of the agent as to age and know- 
ledge ; and his finite nature should 
be an indispensable factor in the 
Supposed adjustment; sin com- 
mitted only by an infinite being 
can expand into the proportions 
of infinity. 
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Dr. Shedd forecasts the most 
melancholy effects from the at- 
tenuation or eclipse of the stern 
creed for which he holds his brief. 
“Speaking generally, those who 
believe that there is a hell, and 
intelligently fear it, as they are 
commanded to do by Christ Him- 
self, will escape it ; and those who 
deny that there is a hell, and 
ridicule it, will fall into it.” ‘“‘ He 
who denies that he deserves eternal 
death, cannot be saved from it so 
long as he persists in his denial. 
If his denial is the truth, he needs 
no salvation—if an error, the error 
prevents penitence for sin, and 
prevents pardon.” But happily 
for those whose doom he has thus 
logically rung, the fear of hell is 
no more the spring of penitence, 
than the hope of heaven is the 
source of purity. The human 
heart is no menial that works for 
wages, and can ‘‘cease to do evil 
and learn to do well” through in- 
spirations that move apart from 
the selfish imputations of fear and 
hope. 

W. C. S. 


THE MYSTIC VOICES OF 
HEA VEN.* 


BisHoP WARBURTON, in one of his 
amusing letters to Dr. Doddridge, 
says in reference to the “ Family 
Expositor,” 

‘‘My mother and I took it by turns ; 
she aspired to the divine learning of the 
improvements, while I kept grovelling in 
the human learning in the notes below.” 
We would recommend to the readers 
of this book the example of the 
prelate to “ grovel” in the scientific 
portions which occupy the first 
half of each sermon, and utterly 
eschew the “mystical correspond- 
ences between the natural and the 
supernatural” which follow suit. 
The writer seeks to deprecate 
censure on the score of the number 
and the length of the notes freely 


* “The Mystic Voices of Heaven; or, 
the Supernatural revealed in the N atural 
Science of the Heavens.” By an Oxford 
Graduate. London: Elliot Stock, 1886 
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taken from the best popular 
Manuals of Astronomy. His 
apology was not needed, for the 
extracts by which he verifies his 
scientific explanations are the salt 
of his book, and redeem it from 
literary perdition. The volume has 
reminded us of “ Pecan & s Contem- 
plations on the Starry Heavens ; 
it resembles it in more than one 
feature, but while its science is 
more correct, it outstrips its famous 
predecesssor in its tawdry and flashy 
rhetoric. The writer laments that 
“theology has sadly retrograded 
where science has advanced” (p.74); 
and it is in this style that he tries 
to bring theology to the advancing 
pace of science. Allegorising the 
seven prismatic colours, he assures 
us 


‘*Faith can resolve the one glory of 
the love of Christ into its many elements 
of merit and mercy. In the crimson 
stain of the precious Blood, that love 
shines in the mystery of redemption ; in 
the blue, the heavenly grace and truth 
of His doctrine; in the yellow, the 
golden glory of His Godhead; in the 
green, the faithfulness of His promise ; 
the colour of the eternal bow ; in the 
violet, the majesty of His eternal 
dominion,” etc. 


Again in his discourse on the 
Morning Star, the preacher dis- 
covers 


‘‘A mystic correspondence in the 
beauty of Venus to the dependence of 
that prince of angels, in his first creation, 
upon his Creator’s beneficence ; for this 
planet cannot shine except by the glory 
reflected from the sun, being in itself 
dark and lightless. The phosphorescent 
glimmering of her surface, though but 
conjectured, might serve to illustrate 
how the relics of the former brightness 
were changed into the fiery splendour of 
hell. So long as Lucifer preserved his 
relation to the everlasting fountain of 
light, he abode in the glory of his inten- 
sity. But being so high, he aspired to 
be yet higher. “Envious of the Son of God, 
and full of hatred, it has been thought, 
against the mystery of the Incar- 
nation, of which some dim, far-off vision 
may have been vouchsafed to angelic 
intelligences as their probation, in their 
sufferance of the exaltation of an inferior 
nature, in the hypostatic union, above 
their own, he would have usurped the 
throne of the eternal glory ; so has he 
become a falling star. O Lucifer! son 
of the morning, thou child of the dawn, 


and of the day, once like that bri; oht 
star that swims in the golden ripples of 
the morning twilight, how hast thou 
fallen into darker shades,” ete., p. 120. 

After such rhodomontade com- 
ment is useless; these extracts are 
a fair sample of the rhetoric of this 
volume. ‘‘ Those who take up their 
religion on trust,” says a wit of 
the last century, “care generally 
for borrowing their le arming. As 
the author disclaims all possible 
pretensions to the qualification 
necessary for scientific research, his 
borrowing is honest, and we greatly 
prefer it to the religion which he 
has “taken up on trust.” We 
have wondered whether it occurred 
to him that his correspondences 
between “‘ comets and the religious 
sectaries,’ at p. 273, had some 
application at home. 

‘‘In the marvellous tenuity and light- 
ness, how exact a resemblance there is to 
the shallow, flashy style which false 
teachers generally affect to please and 
gratify the popular taste. To amuse 
the unserious, to minister to the passion 
for a sensational novelty, that is ever so 
ruinous to a devout life, and so pre- 
judicial to the spiritual interests of the 
soul, are not these the endeavour of too 
many popular preachers ?” 

“Ve will surely say unto me this 
proverb, Physician, heal thyself.’ 

Ww. C. 8. 


MYTHICAL MONSTERS." 


Mr. GovuLp is an enthusiast in 
monsters, and, like most enthusiasts, 
has ransacked all literatures and 
sources of information respecting 
his hobby, without due regard to 
the relative scientific values of his 
authorities. His book evidences 
much patient work, not to say 
research, and no little experience 
of Eastern countries and their art. 
But it is marred for the compara- 
tive mythologist, to a considerable 
extent, by the author’s standpoint 
and his efforts to establish the 
same. He thinks that many, not 
to say all, of the so-called mythical 


* “Mythical Monsters.” By CHARLES 
GouLD, B.A., with 93 illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. W. H, Allen & Co., 1886. 
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creations of superstition and art 
are in reality nothing but the tra- 
ditional forms of once-existent 
creatures, and his book is, to a large 
extent, based on this hypothesis. 
The author endeavours to strip his 
monsters of the supernatural ac- 
cretions with which credulous 
humanity, in its love of the myste- 
rious, has endowed them, and then 
to examine them in the light of 
modern geology, evolution, and 
philology —truly a scientific method 
if it did not involve a confusion of 
processes. Creatures that are to 
us chimeras are to Mr. Gould th 
objects of rational study ; 


aragons 


become the primitive inhabitants 
of caverns, through which they 


once dragged their ponderous coils, 
or perhaps flew; the sea-serpent 
is not the legendary descendant, 
but the actual prototype of th 
all-encircling Midgard Snake of th: 


Eddas, and ‘the last” some 
antediluvian order. 
Thirty years ago Mr. Gould’s 


views would have been ridiculed 
could they have been propounded, 
and we fear that even the grossest 


evolutionists of to-day, in spite of 


the author’s reliance on Mr. Darwin 
in support of his theories, will not 
take his book quite seriously. 
should they. If it fall 
hands of the Folklorist, for whom 
it should have been intended, it 
will fall on fertile soil, and, we 
venture to say, be of very great 
service, containing, as it 
much valuable, if not very skilfully 
grouped or novel information from 
sources that are not readily got at. 
Mr. Gould’s patient collection of 
material deserves. all credit ; but it 
is a pity that it.is marred by 
theories too hastily drawn from the 
facts and insufficiently endorsed by 
science. 

To the publishers credit is due 
for a handsome volume, well it!us- 
trated by facsimile engravings of 
scarce drawings and distant works 
of art. But the text is disfigured 
by several misprints, not only in 
Oriental words but in English also, 
a fact which is not satisfactorily 
explained away by the publisher's 
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announcement that, owing te his 
absence in China, the author has 
not been able to read his own 
proof-sheets. 


HANDBOOK TO THE GRAM- 
MAR OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 


THE recent issue of the Revised 
Version, whatever may be its 
merits or demerits, has had the 
excellent effect both of increasing 
a spirit of inquiry, and stimu- 
lating adesire for a more intelligent 
acquaintance with the Greek text, 
and the results of modern criticism 
bearing upon its interpretation. 
The ‘‘ Handbook” under’ our 
notice does not profess to satisfy 
the requirements of the student 
of critical exegesis, but has been 
compiled to meet the wants of those 
who, while unable to devote the 
time and attention necessary for 
more scholarly study, are anxious to 
examine for themselves the original 
sources of New Testament history 
and doctrine. For this class, the 
‘“‘ Handbook,” admirably edited by 
Dr. Green, will prove to be of the 
greatest service, and is specially 
written for this end. It consists 
of a grammar, reading lessons, 
taken from the text (that of West- 
cott and Hort being used), and a 
vocabulary. We have carefully 
examined each of these divisions 
with very satisfactory results. In 
Part II., Chapter xi., which treats 
of foreign words in New Testament 
Greek, may be consulted with 
advantage, not only by the beginner 
but also by the more mature stu- 
dent. The same criticism applies to 
Chapter xii. in the same division, on 
New Testament proper and double 
names. ‘he syntax is well arranged 
and worked out, the section on the 
Article being especially good: the 
illustrative examples of its use are~ 
judiciously chosen, and to the point. 


*‘* Handbook to the Grammar of 


the New ‘Testament.” Revised and 
Improved Edition. Religious Tract 
society. 
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The reference to Winer, Section 
213, with examples on the use and 
omission of the article, and its use 
with the Divine name, is concisely 
and clearly given, as is also that 
on the use of vdyuos, in Section 234. 
There are well-arranged sections 
on Peculiarities of Construction, 
Rhythm, and Parallelism. Many 
other points might suggest further 
notice, but sufficient has been given 
to indicate the general scope and 
value of the book, on the lines 
marked out by its compiler. The 
‘‘ Handbook” ends with an Ana- 
lytical Examination of the Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, and a 
short chapter on New Testament 
synonyms. We wish the “ Hand- 
book ” the success it well deserves. 


THE CLEMENTINE 
HOMILIES.* 


WE have received from Weimar, 
printed for private circulation, a 
brochure, which may be considered 
as the avant courier of a deeply 
interesting work, viz., a Translation 
of the Clementine Homilies, with 
Notes. The writer, for fifty years 
an intimate friend of Carlyle, is a 
ripe scholar and learned theologian, 
and will, we trust, in the forth- 
coming work append his name. 

It is, we suppose, generally known 
that in 1853 Dr. Dressel discovered 
in the Vatican Library, and pub- 
lished at Gdttingen, the so-called 
Clementine Homulies—i.e., twenty 
homilies written in pure Attic 
Greek, preceded by two Epistles, 
the one purporting to be from St. 
Peter to St. James, first Bishop of 
Jerusalem, the other from Bishop 
Clemens to the said James. Cri- 
ticism refers the original work to 
the middle of the second century. 


“We cannot but think,’ says the 
author, “that this ancient volume, thus 





* “Tntroduction to the Missionary Ho- 
milies of St Peter, as said to have been 
noted down by his Disciple, Clemens 
Romanus.” By CiEricus, M.A., Cam- 
bridge. Weimar: Court Printing Office, 
1886. 
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constituted, is likely to possess highest 
interest for every reader, lay or cleric, 
in any degree curious as to the rise, 
growth, or development of our Christian 
Churches, whether of the East or the 
West. Untowardly, however, for the 
fame of this singular and narrowly 
escaped relic of ecclesiastic antiquity, its 
destiny has been to lie dormant for many 
centuries in monastic corners, under the 
Roman ban of heterodoxy, and beyond 
the reach of all but here and there a 
learned modern investigator. It is, in 
fact, only of late years that the entire 
MS. has been in the hands of even the 
special few. It was getting towards the 
middle of the present century before 
Dr. Dressel, of Gottingen, had the luck 
to unearth the only existing integral 
copy of the work in quarto shape in 
neat Greek hand, but rendered difficult 
by frequent and peculiar abbreviations.” 


Further on the author continues 
his interesting introduction :— 


“Clemens Romanus, a young Patrician 
of no less than imperial consanguinity, 
scion of the reigning house of Tiberius 
Augustus, at once introduces himself as 
a sort of Roman prototype of our own 
Prince of Denmark, pensive victim to 
that pale cast of thought so prone to 
beset idealistic temperaments, drifting 
starless or faithless in a fog of dreaming 
doubts and doubting dreams as to our 
human; whence, whither, and where- 
abouts Clemens thus announces himself 
in the first homily,—a title, by the way, 
hardly indicative nowadays of the real 
style and tone of the twenty chapters,— 
reminding one, rather, of Ciceronian 
‘Queestiones’ in their familiar yet earnest 
discussion of lofty topics, philosophical 
and circumstantial. He begins at oncein 
the first person :—‘I, Clemens Roman, 
citizen,’ and we are, forthwith, in the 
deepest confidence of a noble mind, 
shaken, but not yet overthrown, while 
wandering dejected and disappointed 
from school to school of Platonists 
and Epicureans, seéking rest but finding 
none, for a soul hopelessly puzzled with 
the riddles of life and death, the ever 
present question of Being and not being. 

“Well, this way lies madness; so, 
clutching at every straw while drifting 
towards cataracts of chaos, and after 
vain and perilous trifling with wisdom 
of Egypt, calling spirits to his help from 
the vasty deep, he is suddenly stirred by 
strange and rife rumours in streets of 
Rome, of a new and wondrous prophet 
of truth appearing in Palestine with 
glad tidings of rest and rescue to all 
weary and heavy iaden of heart. He 
listens in a mood he never listened 
before to an itinerent preacher proclaim- 
ing in the Forum the advent of a Divine 
and human Son of God in Judea, with 
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a Gospel of repentance and salvation 
founded on faith in the one only God 
and the Jesus Christ, Anointed Saviour, 
whom He hath sent. So moved is he 
by the startling simple energy of this 
wondrous message, enforced by an ever- 


growing popular rustle about signs and 
wonders in distant Galilee, that he ends 


the struggle by forthwith packing up 
for the coast; and embarking at Ostia, 
determined to trust no eyes and 
but his own, he arrives by 
weather at Alexandria, instead of Joppa 
or Ceesarea, again to mingle with Hel- 
lenistic philosophers from whom he at 
last elicits contemptuous mention of a 


ears 


ress of 


certain Jewish Barnabas, busy, as they 
understand, in preaching this 1 Jesus 
of Nazareth, of whom otherwise they 


have nothing to report. Accompanied 
by some of these classical masters 


fence, the princely Clemens attends a 
large popular meeting where the merry 
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Atnenians try hard to discountenance 
the plebian preacher.” 


These extracts will, we think, 
suffice to interest readers in the 
promised edition of the Homilies, 
with copious notes. The writer's 
style is extraordinarily vivid, pic- 
turesque and forcible, reminding us 
at times of his friend Carlyle. 

It must be added that a transla- 
tion into English already exists 
of the Clementine Homilies, form 
ing part of a series of Earliest 
Church Literature by T. & T. 
Clark. Anyhow there is room for 
another, especially with the pro- 
mised commentaries of such a writer 
as Clericus, M.A., Cambridge. 
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Price 2s . 6d. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND. Legerd 


SAC Price 6s. 6d. 
SKATING CARDS. A Series 
tor Learning Figure Skatin 
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ion), price 5s. 6d. 
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Price 2s, 6d. 


Over 2.000 first-class 
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THE, DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK; An Encyclopedia of Artistic, Plain, a 
eedlework ; Plain, pract nplet | magnificently illustrated. 5 
CAULFLELD and D. ¢ {RD 
this beautiful Volum: f ] ntation to any lady is proved b3 
it it has been graciously y H.M. the Queen, H.R.H. the Princess 01 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Edi H.RH. t Duchess of Connanght, and H.R 
Duchess of Albany, and has d by special permission to H.R.H. the P1 
lise, Marchioness of Lorne. 
‘aper edition, withort s, is published at £1 1s. 
‘This very complete and rat} us volume is a thorough encyclopedia of artistic, pla 
ncy needlework. ... After bein: the severe test of feminine criticism, the D 
» triumph want. ... The vi ,asaw d oneres no small commendation.” —The St 
“i This volume, one of the hands ts kind, is illustrated in the best sense of the term... 
useful and concise—in fact, it ise — ut it profe sses oa . This book has endured the s 
test at our command with rare succ it 
NATURAL HISTORY SKETCHES AMONG THE CARNIVORA; Wild and Domes 
by ARTHUR NICOLS, F.G.S. R.G.S. Illustrated. Price 5s. 
SIX PLAYS FOR cater By CHAS. HARRISON. Price ls. 
TURNING FOR AMATEURS. New Edition. By JAMES LUKIN., B.A. Illustrat 
BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS By W. J. E. CRANE. Illustrated. Price 2 
BULBS AND BULB CULTUR Illustrated. By D.T. FISH. Price 5s 
A GUIDE TO THE COINS OF F GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By Ma 
STEWART THORBURN. Of immense value to collectors and dealers. PLA 
IN GOLD, SILVER, AND COP PI} HR. Price 6s. 6d, 
PRACTICAL VIOLIN SCHOOL FOR HOME STUDENTS: A book of Instructio: 


¥ By J. M. FLEMING. 
DECORATIVE PAINTING ; 


materials. By B. ely 


Lonpon:  L. 
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Second Edition. 
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in three large 4to vols, price £2 5s. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


BHILLEM’S PEDOLINE. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


THNDER #F DES fs 





Should try a bottle of this Wonderful Liniment. Its effect is Miraculous Walking be- 
comes a Pleasure instead of Pain. No sufferer ought to be w an rut it It cures Excessive 
Perspiration of the feet. It relieves Hot and Burning Feet, Soft Corns and Bunions d 


appear rapidly under its influence. 


It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or d from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO. 


aso0, STRAND, MOBO, W7.C. 
IN BOTTLES 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 5s 6d., and !1s 


BROMPTON CHEST REMED f 


This Mixture is a boon to all who suffer from Chest er It relieves, and, if used 
in time, will entirely cure Consumption and Bronchitis. And in cases of Slight Colds a very 
few doses will have the desired effect. 


It can be procured from all Chemists, or direct 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 
230, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE “RESTORER,” 


FOR RENEWAL OF THE HEALTH. 


Under its influence old age disappears. This invaluable specific creates a glow in the human 
frame which no other medicine can effect. It improves the circulation of the blood, and puts 
vitality into the inanimate. Seekers of health and those who desire freedom from all the 


ailments mortals are subject to, should give it a trial. 


This wonderful Medicine was first produced by an Eminent Physician, from whom the present 
Proprietors purchased the formula. 


At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet a gentleman was twice supplied from one joint. An Alder- 
man sitting next him said, “ Sir, do you not think it is a pity to spoil so excellent an appetite 
on a leg of mutton?” “Ah! Mr. Alderman,” replied the gentleman, “I have to thank my 
wife for my appetite, as she insisted on my trying a bottle of the ‘RESTORER.’ Since 


taking it my appetite is insatiable.” 





THE RESTORER can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 280, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


IN BOTTLES, 2s, 9d, i 6d., lls, and 2ls. 
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PEPPER'S 
QUININE AND IRON 
aa TONIC. 


STRENGTH, 
ENERGY. 


(GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, 
(GZ REAT NERVE STRENGTH, 
(GZ REAT MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use 

of PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s. 


TIME ADVERTISER. 


PEPPER'S: 
TARAXACUM 
And PODOPHYLLIN. 


A fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS, 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Mercury. 

Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 

Clears the Head and cures Headache. 

Regulates the Bowels. 

Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. Declin 

Imitations; many Chemists professing their own 
equai Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 





SULPHOLINE 


LOTION. 
THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! 


IN A FEW DAYS 
Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely 


fade away. 
seautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 
It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish, 
and renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and 


healthy. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d, 





LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST. THE CHEAPE 


Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 
Occasionally used, Greyness is iImpossibl 


Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scurf « 
not exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, et« 
prevails, which cannot result from daily plaste: 
the hair with grease. Sold everywhere, in 
bottles, holding almost a pint, ls. 6d. each. Be « 





POTATOES ! 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Magnum-Bonums or Champion and Regents, 


112 lbs. for 5s. 6d. 


POTATOES |! 


to have Lockyer’s. 
POTATOES a 


DELIVERED FREE, BAGS INCLUDED. 
SPECIALLY SORTED. PA 
ON DELIVERY. 


LARGER QUANTITIES AT A CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION, 
Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, etc., Supplied upon Special Term; 
TESTIMONIALS, 


The Court Circular, Feb. 16th, 1884, says :—*‘ J. H 
eystem of business.”’ 
The Freemason, Sept. 27th, 1884, says :—** We rec: 


supplying potatoes in 112 lb. sacks.”’ 


The Sunday Times, July 6th, 1884, says :—‘* By the means of J 


insure the continuance of the supply « 


. Kenny & Co. merit universal patronage for their va 


mmend householders to try J. H. Kenny & C 
we know, will give them good value for their money.’’ 


The City Press, Sept. 3rd, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. have a good and advantageous systen 


J. H. Kenny & Co.’s system, buyers not 


f goods of a uniform quality, but they obtain an advantage as rega 


cost never before brought within the reach of the grdinary householder.” 


The Freemason’s Chronicle, Noy. 8th, 1884, says: 


The People, July 13th, 1884, says : 
low rate.’’ 


The South London Observer, July 26th, 1884, says :—‘‘ We should advise our readers to 

of J. H. Kenny & Co., and thus judge for themselves as to their superiority.” 
“J. H. Kenny & Co. supply the best potatoes at half the usual pric 
‘*Caterers and others whose consumption is large 


The Citizen, Oct. 11th, 1884, says : 
The Caterer, d&c., Gazette, Oct. 25th, 1884, says :— 


“This firm, J. H. Kenny & Co., well deserves pu 
patronage, not only in respect of the quality of what they sell 
with which they meet the wishes of their customers.” 


“J. H. Kenny & Co. supply a uniformly good article at a remarka 


, but also for the promptitude and atten 


order some potat 


appreciate the saving in price obtainable by purchasing from J. H. Kenny & Co.” 


Blue Ribbon Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says :—‘“‘ J. 


Bonums’ at extremely low prices. 
without delay.’’ 


H. Kenny & Co. are supplying splendid ‘ Magn 
We recomend those of our readers who study economy to send an 


And numerous other Papers, which will be forwarded on application to 


J, H. KENNY & C0. 4, Portugal St. Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, The Birbeck Building Society’s Annual 
IRKBECK BAN K .-- | Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. mn TIRGA QT OTISR 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- HOw TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


. POSITS, repayable on demand. FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 


. a EEN — ee: liate possession, and 1 Rent to pay Apply at 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC. | eee onthe Revearce Roitpiwe Socom. 9 

4 T r + — the Office Oo] the BIRK!I hk B [IL] NG ; iC] ry, av, 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly Southampton Buildin enor pal 


balances, when not drawn below £50. 
The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
































Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other . : : . emma 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of _ LAND he R FIVE S an LINGS PER MONTH, 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- with immediate possession, either Pars VE 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Gardening ; ers Apply at 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. BIRKBECK FREE a Seek Lee us é 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- _THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, wv 
ticulars, post free, on application. uculars, on appicatiol 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. FRANC] 
“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 1s warran 
from wh LU = 
Si Tes 
L1 ma A 
parts, 
times the qua 
Sent to 1 
THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COM PANY 
| ; 1 ) | AT 











“Phe economy of Nature provides a remedy for every com] 


For the Effectual Cure of RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, & LUMBAGO, ask for 


VICKEHERS’ PFs oe, tae te, y re? 


In bottles at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of Chemists; and for ls, 3d g., and 4s. 1 
Devor: 6, MUSCOVY COURT, TOWER HILL, LONDON, E. 
HLAULPS and P.0O.0. pa able to M. A. VICKERS, S 
MONGST the numerous Testimonials given to the efficacy of Antilactic. Mr. Vick f "e 


man residing at Falkirk Parsonage, Scotland, who therein states that, w 
“VICKE RS’ ANT ILACTIC” was the only remedy that cave hit 


7 THIS FAMOUS 
FAMILY MEDICINE 


Is a Cértain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STC MACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, avd is unegualied in Complaints incidental to Females 


es oe SCHWEITZER’'S COCOATIN. 


7 > ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COt \ . CHO LA 























GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 

Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat « ucted. Made 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, a palat without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “‘ The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breal 

Luncheon, or Supper, and inva'uable for Invzlids ar ing children.”’ 

COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, diges e, cheapest Va a Choc 
10, Adam Street, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate 1 hibited 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air tight tins, a 6d.. 3 





Just Out; a Penona New Principle. NOCOM PLI( SATIONS. ‘* The Re 
practically met.”’ 


THE “ FLYING — ., DUTCHMAN ‘ PEN. 


6d., or ls. per box, of all Stationers. ENENB.Y Sample box by post, Is 
** Our E litor wrote 400 wens with one di ict ' De. 


MACNIVEN & GAMERON, PAveNreEs (srocxsmeo 1770), EDINBURGH, 


Penmakers to Her Majesty’s Government Ofc 
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“The * Atlantic Monthly’ is always good,’—Vantty Fate. - 
[ / }) 

1 ) 5 

DEVOTED TO a 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 


Published Monthly, Price ONE SHILLING; Yearly Subscription, post free, 14s 


The FEBRUARY Numb 7“, 201 ready, contains : 


An Original Poem, “THE HOMESTEAD.”’ 
By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
The 3rd and 4th Chapters of 


The New Serial Story, “IN THE CLOUDS. 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


Author of ‘7 Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,’’ etc. 


Continuation of the Serial Stories by HENRY JAMES and M.O. W. OLIPHANT. Minist 
Responsibility and the Constitution. Ky A. L. LOWELL. An thet Soldier in China. 
A. HAYES. Salem Cupboards By E. PUTNAM. S§Sybilline Bartering. By A. HED 
f Prisoners. By PAUL HERMES. A Rhapsody of Clouds. John Brown, etc., etc. 
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At all Booksel nl Railway Bookstalls, or of the Publishers, 
WARD, LOCK, & CO., Warwick Hovss, SALtispury Square, Lonpon, 


a 3 


z per 
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$0 bs A 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


Published Month Price 1s, 2d. ; Yearly Subscription, post free, 1 


The Anvover Review 


A Magazine of Progressive Orthodoxy and Modern Religious 
sao. 





Contents of the JANUARY Number, now ready : 
Education, New and Old. By Professor LApD. 
Revelation as a Factor in Evolution. By Rev, F. H. JOHNSON, 
Louis Agassiz. By Professor ASA GRAY. 
Data of the Doctrine of the Atonement. By Professor L, F, STEARNs, 





Editorial. 
The Enlargement of the Function of tthe Local Church.—The Pope’s Encyclica!.--Critic 
Comment. 

Expositions of Contemporary Church Architecture. 
I. The Central Church, Worcester, Mass. With Views and Plans. By Prof. Caurcatrtu. 


Book Reviews and Notices. 
Fiskr’s The Idea of God as affect od by Modern Knowledge-—PFLEIDERER'S The Influence of the A 
Paul on the Development of Christianity.—Konte’s The Religious History of Isracl.—BowEn’s 
man’s Study of the English Bible ; _—T ULLOCH’S Mov ement of Religious Thought in Brit: vin dur 
Nineteenth Century.—Srrine’s Kansas.—WuIrTr’s Studies in Shakespeare. —GILDER’s Ly? 
other Poems.—Mrs. Dorr’s Afternoon Songs—WILLSBRO’s Poems. 


Specimen Copy, post free, for 1s. 3d., from 
: WARD, LOCK, & CO., Warwick Houvust, SALISBURY SQUARE, Lonroy, 





































ii TIME AD VERTISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL 
MOHAWEKS, a New Illustrated Novel by M. E. Brappon, Author of “ Lady 











Audley’s Secret,” was begun in the January number of BELGRAVIA vill be con- 
tinued throughout the year. The same number contained t fh nev 
Serial Story, entitled ‘That Other Person,” and several S 


which the Magazine is famous. One Shilling Mont! ly. Illust 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly) The 


JANUARY NUMBER contained a Story entitled ” Wanted. 9 Reade } the Authoy 
of “John Herring,” etc. ; and Papers by GRANT ALLEN, Mrs. LYNN ron ERCY 
FITZGERALD, H. ScHUTZ WILSON, J. A. FARRER, and W. MATTIE! A) Phi 


FEBRUARY NUMBER contains a Story entitled “The Mast 
“ Miss Molly.” 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: a Novel. By D. Curisrim Mvraray, 


Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,” ete. 3 vols. Crown 8\ 
OTAMAR: a Novel. By Ova. 3 vols., crown 8 : Hidition, 
“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE:” a Novel of Society and Politics 


By JUSTIN MCCARTHY and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED 


THE UNFORESEEN: a Novel. By Atice O'Haw . r of 


‘Robert Reid, Cotton Spinner,’ ‘A Costly Her 


“’*TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY:” a Novel. By Ticue H . Crown 


Svo., Cc a7 th © xtra, Os, 


FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE : a Tale of Love and Dynamite DY GRAN 


ALLEN, Author of “ Strange Stories,’’ “ Babylon,’ ete. C 


PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. By R. Louis Srevenson, Aut f <<‘ Nox 


Arabian Nights,” etc, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Second E 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN. By JAMES Pay? New and Ch uper 


Edition. With Twelve Illustrations by HARRY FURNISs, | 3s. 6 


OJR SENSATION NOVEL. Edited by Justiy H. McCarriy, M.P 


Crown 8yvo, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


LOVE—OR A NAME. By Juuian Hawrnorne, Author of ‘ Garth, 


“ Fortune’s Fool,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“THE WEARING OF THE GREEN:” a Novel. sy Bast, 
Author of ‘‘A Drawn Game.” Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


MES. OLIPHANT’S NOVELS. New and C} eapel Hidition. Crown 
SVo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, each. 


THE,"PRIMROSE ‘PATH. | GREATEST HEIRE:S IN ENGLAND 
SARAH TYTLER’S NOVELS. New Volumes of the Cheap Edition 


Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3s. 64. each. 
ware en: JACQUELINE. Illustrated by THe HUGUENOT FAMILY With Illustra- 


A. B. HouGHTON. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. With Illustratioas, LADY BELL. Illustrated by R. Macrera. 
HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Motesworrn, Author of “ Herr 


Baby,” ‘“ The Cuckoo Cleck,” ete. New and Cheaper Editior Crown Svo. cloth extra, 
ts, 6d. | / 7 7 DPIreSs., 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W 


LONDON : 
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‘IME ADVERTISER 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS—<0» 07 


ROGUES AND VAGABONDS: a Novel. By Georce BR, 





Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2%.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 
THE RING O’ BELLS. By George R. Sims. : Post 8vo, illu 
boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 67. [ Ln the 
GRACE BALMAIGN’S SWE TERRE: By James Runcma 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; th, 2s. 6d, 


AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE. By Exizazern Stuart PHEtps, A 


of * Beyond the Gates,” ete. Dost 8vo, ls. ; cloth, 1s, 6d, 


A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO. By Atcernon CHaArLes Swin! 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ Zmmed 

THE EARS ARE; Or, Six Days and a Sabbath. By i 
BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo, « h extra, 6s, 

SOCIETY IN LONDON. By a Foreign Resipent. New and 
Kdition revised ; with additional Chapter on Middle Class and Professiona 
Post 8vo. ls. : cloth, Ls. 6d. [ Pre 

INDOOR PAUPERS : a Book of Experiences. By One 01 
Crown 8vo, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 62. 

THE OPEN AIR. By Ricuarp Jerrertes, Author of “ The Game 
Home,” ** Nature near Lonlon,” “ The Life of the Fields,” ete. Crown 


extra, 6s, 


IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. By W. Crark Russett, Author | 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,” ‘“‘ Round the Galley Fire,” “On the Fo’ksle H 
Crown %Svyo, cloth extra, 6s, 


ENGLISH MERCHANTS: Memoirs in Illustration of 
Progress of British Commerce. By H, BR. Fox BourRNE. With Numero 
tious. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE, 1880-1885. By Jus 


McCartuy, M.P. A New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8yo, cloth e 


COMMON ACCIDENTS AND HOW TO TREAT THEM 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.&., and others. With Numerous Lllustrations. 


ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. [| Zmamee 
WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES FOR 1886. Contai 

complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Dictionary of-the Landed Comn 

England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, £2 10s. 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONET: 
Knightage, and House of Commons for 1886. In One Volume, cloth ex 
edges, 5s 


mig Oe 


WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE FOR 1886. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE FOR 1886. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE FOR 1886. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS FOR 





PICCADILLY, W. 





LONDON : 





CHATTO & WINDUS, 
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NEW & PRACTICAL BOOKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY OF 
GARDENING: A Practical Encyclopaedia of Horticul 
ture for Amateurs and Professionals. Nlustrated with 
upwards of 2,000 engravings. Vol. I, A to-H, 552 pp., 
743 Illustrations, price 15s. Vol. IL, F to O, 544 $pp., 
817 Illustrations, price 15s. Also in Monthly Parts, 
price Is. 

ORCHIDS FOR AMATEURS: ~- Containing 
Descriptions of Orchids snited to the requirements of 


the Amateur, with full Instructions for their succt 
ful Cultivation. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d 


BULBS AND BULB CULTURE: [ull and 
Practical Instructions for their Successful Cultivation, 
both in and out of doors. Lllustrated. In cloth gilt, 
in one vol., 465 pp., price 5s. 


HARDY PERENNIALS AND OLD-FASH- 
IONED GARDEN FLOWERS. Profusely Illustrated 


In cloth, price 5s. 
GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOR AMA- 
TEURS. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


Magnificently Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s 


OLD VIOLINS AND THEIR MAKERS, []- 
lustrated with Fac-similes of Tickets and Sound 
Holes, etc. In the new “ Renaissance” binding, price 
6s. 6d. 


BREAKING AND TRAINING DOGS. Second 
Edition. By “‘ Pathfinder.” With Chapterssby HUGH 
DALZIEL, on Work of Special Breeds. Illustrated. 
In cloth gift, price 6s, 6d. 


PRACTICAL GAME PRESERVING. Con- 
taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserv 
ing both Winged and Ground Game, aoe Destroying 
Vermin ; with other information of » to the Gam: 
Preserver. Jilnstrated. By WILL L AM CARNEGIE. 
In cloth gilt, demy 8vo, price 21s 


NOTES ON GAME AND GAME SHOOTING, 
By J. J. MANLEY, M.A. Illustrated with Sporting 
Sketches by J. TEMPLE. In cloth gilt, 400 pp., price 
7s. 6d. 


BOOK OF THE PIG. Containing the Selec- 
tion, Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig ; 
the Treatment of its Discases ; and other information 
uppertaining to Pork f ——e Fully Dlustrated with 
Portraits of Prize Pigs, HARRISON WEIR and 
other Artists, Plans of Mo ‘adel Piggeries, etc. In cloth 
gilt, price lds. 


BOOK OF THE GOAT. Containing full par- 
ticulars’of the various Breeds of Goats, and their Pro 
fitable Management. Illustrated. By H. STEPHEN 
HOLMES PEGLER. In cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


KENNEL ANNUAL AND DIARY FOR IS86., 
A Kecord and Registry of Facts and Useful Informa 
tion relating to Dogs. In cloth, ds. 


CARDS AND CARD TRICKS. Containing 
full Instructions, with lllustrated Hands, for playing 
nearly all known games of chance or skill, and direc 
tions for performing a number of amusing Tricks 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price ds. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND. A Practical Manual of 
Legerdemain for Amateurs and others. Profusely 
Illustrated. By EDWIN SACHS. In cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 6d. 


DECORATIVE PAINTING, A Practical Hand- 
hook on Painting and Etching, for the Decoration of 
our Homes. In the new “ Renaissance” binding, price 
Ts. 6d. 


MOPEL YACHTS AND BOATS. Their D. 
signing, Making, and Sailing. Llustrated with 118 


Designs and Working Diagrams. By J. pu V. GROS 
VENOR. In leatherette, price is. 
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A GUIDE TO THE LEGAL 


By J. H. SLATER, B I 
fem] P is. G6 

4 GUIDE TO THE MEDICAL 
Sho the Method_ of 
C ¥ Sul \ 
Dru ) S \ 
| t ‘ Ie i i } 
Pri 

A GUIDE TO DEGREES. 
Literature, Law, M D 
pric 


4 GUIDE TO THE COINS 
BRITAIN ANDIRELAND. By M 
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PRACTICAL BOAT BUILDING AND SAIL 
ING Fu , Lh) l \ iw 4 y 
Diagram By AD RLA NEISON, | DIXON 
KEMP Ra. L ( CHR [} AVIES 
In cloth gilt, price 7 

PRAC rie AL TAXIDERMY. 
om ru the Amatew ( 

nd Setting-up Natur i S ; 
kinds. Fully lllustrated, 

or ACTICAL ARCHIE ECTURE } d 
> Farm Building C 
it ind Cottag h 
Diagr ims ind Plans. i 

PRACTIC AL FISHERMAN. Deali th the 
Natural History, tl I Lore, t f 
British Fresh wate I i ‘J | le 
Making Beautifu ted rf 
edges, price 10s. 6d. 

LOOEQCICAL NOTES. U1 truc 
AMmnitl , Habits, and I Mars) ils, 
and B 3; with Adv \ of 
the n. “Hhasta ited. 
78. oad 

VATURAL ote SKEET HE » AMONG 
THE CAR NIVOR VW tand D With 
observations on their Habit ind Mental f iulties. 
Illustrated. bh cl t, ] 

CANARY BOOK. Containing full Dire tions 
for the Breeding, Rearing wind Manage mt of all 
Varieties of Canaries and Canary Mu By R OB ERT 
L.WALLACE, Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price ds 

FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. Containine full 
Directions for successfully Breeding and 
Managing the various be utiful Cage |] ls imported 
into this country. Illusti ated. By 


In extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, pric 


THE SPEAKING PARROTS, 
Manual on the Art of Keeping 
wincipal Talking Parrots in c 


-ARL RUSS. Lllustrated with Cx 


cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d. 


ALL BOOKS SENT C4SRRIAGE FREE. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


The Ladies’ Treasury. 


Edited by Mrs. WARREN. 


THE PART FOR JANUARY 1886 WILL CONTAIN :— 

A Coloured Engraving of Humming Birds, and description. 

Married by Special Licence—By tue Autuor or “ Lovery Lessta.”’ 

January and its Traditions—l}y THE EDITOR. 

The Legend of St. Distaff—By BARONESS SWIFT. 

How to Choose a Husband—bDy Rev. EK. J. HARDY. 

The Ghost of Dame Durden—bBy Miss CoBBE. 

Imitative Art—The Scientific Gardener, and the Infant, James Watt, with 
Illustrations. 

Lady Q., an amusing Love Story.—By THE AUTHOR OF “ JOSEPH THE JEW.”’ 

A beautiful Coloured Plate of Eight Evening Costumes in the newest style 
of Fashion, especially designed in Paris for ‘‘ The Ladies’ Treasury.” 

A full-sized working Design'for Collar, in Braid, Lace, or Richelieu Work. 

Needlework, with Illustrations. 

Fashions, Illustrated in Black and White. 

Notes on Dressmaking and Dresses. 

Gardening, Cookery, Notices of Books, Chess, Pastime, Notices to Corre 
spondents, On Dits. 


SEVENPENCE MONTHLY. 
London: Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey; and Derby 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY, W. Monthly, post sree, 8. 
THE JANUARY PART BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 


THE BOSTON INDEPENDENT says :—‘‘ The ‘ Ladies’ Treasury’ is in the best sense of the te! 
household magazine, and the ability with which it is edited will always command for it an extensive ¢ 
lation. The various papers are written in an interesting style, and all of them are short. The fashior 
the month receive abundant treatment, the illustrations being really excellent.” 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY, 4 Household Magazine. 7d. Mor 

THE HUNTLY EXPRESS says:—‘‘ This magazine continues to sustain its time-honoured reputat 
and is in every sense of the word a household journal. . . . The literary portion is well attended to, w 
the fashions and designs are always of the most approved styles.” 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY, 7. Monthly, by post, 8d. 
SOMERSET COUNTY GAZETTE says :—* A very judicious selection of literary matter combined wit) 
latest information respecting the prevailing fashions renders this magazine a useful and attractive one.’ 
WHITEHAVEN FREE PRESS says :—“* The ‘ Ladies’ Treasury’ is indeed invaluable to ladies 
magazine of literature, education, and fashion, containing, as it does, stories, poetry, and fashion plate 
the highest order of excellence.”’ 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY, 4 Household Magazine. 7d. Moi 


by post, Sd. 


KELSO CHRONICLE says :—‘ This excellent magazine begins the year well, and its contents are s 
as to increase the favour in which it is held. A new serial story—‘ Married by Special Licence, and wha 
came of it ’—is commenced, and promises well; while among tbe other papers may be mentioned ‘ Hints 
about Choosing a Husband,’ and ‘ Lady Q.’ The portion devoted to ladies is filled with tasteful Illusta 
tions of dress, needlework, etc., with accompanying letterpress, a large coloured plate of Paris fashions, a 

collar in braid lace.”’ 

THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 

THE STIRLING OBSERVER says :—‘“‘ There is always§something to commend in the ‘ Treasury,’’ a 
it is a pleasure to notice it.” 

BUILDERS’ WEEKLY REPORTER says :- -“ The January part of this excellently-conducted househo 
magazine of literature, education, and fashion, has been/received, and is a very interesting one. The « 
tents are of a very varied character, combining fact with fiction, and information of a very useful natu 
upon cookery, dressmaking, fashions, gardening, and chess and other pastimes. In addition to a colours 
frontispiece giving the natural size of the nest of the humming birds, and a description of these beautif 
creatures, this part has a number of fashion and needlework ergravings, the coloured fashion plate being 
exceptionally fine one. There is also a handsome design for a collar in braid lace or Richelieu work 
linen lawn, and without the braid.” 


London: Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey; and Derby. 
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BILLEM’S PEDOLINE. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


TENDER FEET 

i - ¢ 

Should try a bottle of this Wonderful Liniment. Its effect i 
comes a Pleasure instead of Pain. No sufferer ought to be with It \ 
Perspiration of the feet. It relieves Hot and Burning Feet. $ 
appear rapidly under its influence. 


ADVERTISER. 








It can be procured from all respect: 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 


23s0, STRAND, 1.0 INDON, W7.C. 
IN BOTTLES 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 5s 64 


BROMPTON CHE 5 REMEDY. 


This Mixture is a boon to all who suffer from C 
in time, will entirely cure Consumption and Bronchitis. An 
few doses will have the desired effect. 


It can be procure l from all Chemists, 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 
280, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE “ RESTORER, : 


FOR RENEWAL OF THE HEALT 


Under its influence old age disappears. This invalu abl s 
frame which no other medicine can effect. It improves the circulation of the and puts 
vitality into the inanimate. Seekers of health ed thos 

ailments mortals are subject to, should give it a trial 


pecit 


This wonderful Medicine was first produced by an Eminent Phys 
Proprie tors purchased the formule 
At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet a gentleman was twice suppli n An Alde 
man sitting next him said, “ Sir, do you not think it is a pity to s) e ent an appetit 
on a leg of mutton?” “Ah! Mr. Alderman,” replied the gentleman, “I have to thank mj 
wife for my appetite, as she insisted on my trying a bottle of the ‘RESTORER.’ Since 


taking it my appetite is insatiable.” 


THE RESTORER can be procured from all respectab! 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 280, STRAND, LONDON, WO 


IN BOTTLES, 2s, 9d,, 5s. 6d., lls., and 2s. 













































TIME ADVERTISER. 


W. H. ALLEN & COS 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





HISTORY OF TORYISM. \ccession of Mr. Pitt to Power in 1783, to Th 
of Lord Beaconsfield in 183] . EK. KEBBEL, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, I 
‘* Lord Beaconsfield’s Speec 
m With Portrait. 18s. 
THE LIFE OF Leen AL F. R. CHESNEY, Colonel Commandant Royal <A 
| D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S Vv | WIFE and DAUGHTER. Edited by STANLEY 


OOLKE. 


Demy Syvo. tra Sketches by the Author. 18s 
REMINISCENCES OF SPOR l IN INDIA. By General EK. F. BURTON, Madra a. 
Corps. 


; Illustrations. 42s. 


A DIC TION ARY OF IS CAM. ing a Cyclopxdia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremoni ay, 


Customs, together with th: ical and The rical Terms, of the Muhammadan Religi we? 
T HOMAS PATRICK HUG! ».D., M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, Missionary Ad 
Church Missionary Society, ‘ A ul $: 


AN AMERICAN IN NORWA By JOHN FULFORD VICARY. Author of “A 1 a4 


Parsonage,’’ and ° — Ai 
(one Vol. 78. 6d. 


THE Detedeenirgee WORKS | jOHD N MILTON. Edited, with Notes, Explanat: BE 


Philological, by JOHN BR VY. M.A., LL.D ty 
Dem 22x. 
A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER | THE GOVERNMENT OF 
VICEROY OF INDIA. B VARD THORNTON Revised and Edited by Sir ROPER L 
BRIDGE, C.I.E., formerly | India, ete., and ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, 
ator of ** The Anvar-I-Suth {in I 
‘* Eminent Women OHN H. INGRAM. New Volume. 
RACHEL. By Mrs. KENNA! 
Det 188. 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRIS! S: being a Description of some of the most Famous Inst 


f the Leading into Amb d Su 32 of Armies, from the time of Hannibal to the | 
the Indian Mu itiny. Bs G. B. MALLESON, C.S.L., Author of “The Decisive B 
India,’’ etc. With Portrait of G ul L MARK KERR, K.C.B. 
Demy 8vo. 12 
‘WHERE CHINESES DRIVE”: or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a Stupent ] 
PRETER, With Examples of ( ese Block-Printing and other _ trations, 


. With Maps and Plans. 2 
A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY AND OF THE DISTURBANCES WHI! 
ACCOMPANIED IT AMONG THE CIVIL POPULATION. By T.R. E. HOLMES. Second E 
Revised. 
Demy Sv 182. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA from 1746 to 1849 inclusive. With a Portrait 





Author, a Map, and 4 Plan ( 1G. B. MALLESON, C.8.1., Author of ‘‘ The Battlefie 
Germany.’’ Second Edition, Additional Chapters, 
Svo. With Map. 18s. 
} A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF HINDUSTAN, from the First Muslim Conq 
the Fail of the Mughol Emp By H. G. KEENE, C.1.E., M.R.A.§8., Author of ‘The Turks in ] 
SvVoO. 
A DIOCES AN MAP OF INDIA , AND CEYLON, 1885. Drawaand Compiled by 1 
, DonaLD J. Mackey, M.A., etc., Author of Diocesan Maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland 


case, or on rollers varnished. 


, ; THE ROYAL KALENDAR. 1 Court and City Register for England, Scotland, [rela 


the Colonies, for the year 1886, 7 or without Index, 5s. 
‘**A work of exceptional value a yk of reference.” —T'i mes. Nearl 
THE INDIA LIST, Civil and Military. Issued by permission of the Secretary of Stat 
[ndia in Council, January 1886, 10s. 6 {Nearly + 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, Watertoo Prace, 8.W. 








Vili TIME ADVERTISER. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P 
Each Crown 8vyo, ls. 
Graphic.—‘ A better series for informing citizens on qu 
imagined, The books are clear and compact, and the ar 
stated.” 
Truth.—‘ Admirable and almost indispensa 
but to every thoughtful politican and conscienti 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘“ It was a happy 
political handbooks on questions of the hour. J 
a necessity of healthy and intelligent political life. 
British Quarterly.—* The use and power of 
Echo.—“ Mr. Sydney Buxton has undertaken 
a series of short volumes dealing with those topi 
practical politics.” 
Christian World.—“ We congratulate th 
so good a beginning. Type, paper, quantity, and na 
Western Daily Mercury.—“ The object the Edit 
of these admirably written political manuals is to put v 
even the two millions—a reliable source of inf 
great questions that are expected to be dealt with the N 
Bristol Mercury. —* The Impcrial Parliamentary §S 
will form a very interesting addition to existing ns of 
of the current questions of the day.” 


l. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. Imperial Federat 
2. SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Barr., M.P. Repres 
3. WM. RATHBONE, M.P.—ALBERT PELL, M.1] F ( 
M.A. Local Government and Taxation. 
Riagut Hon. W. E. BAXTER, M.P. England and R 


5. Mrs. ASHTON DILKE.—WILLIAM WOODALL, M.P W omen 


Suffrage. 

6. W. S. CAINE—WM. HOYLE.—Rev. DAWSON 
Option. 

7. HENRY BROADHURST, M.P.—R. T. REID 
franchisement. 

8. HENRY RICHARD, M.P.—J. CARVELL WILLIA 
establishment. 

9, JAMES BRYCE, M.P. Reform of the House of Lords. 

10, G, I’, b. FIRTH, M.P. Reform Ol London Governmé: 


Guilds. 
*.“ Other Volumes will follow. 


Lonpon: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LE BAS 4 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


PEPPER'S 
QUININE AND IRON 
HEALTH, TONIC. 


STRENGTH, 
ENERGY. 


({REAT BODILY STRENGTH, 

({REAT NERVE STRENGTH, 

({REAT MENTAL STRENGTH, 

({REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use 
of PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. 


Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s 


PEPPER’S 
TARAXACUM 
And PODOPHYLLIN 


A fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROO? 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Mercury. 

Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine 

Clears the Head and cures Headache. 

Regulates the Bowels. 

Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. D 

Imitations; many Chemists professing their ow 
equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 





SULPHOLINE 


LOTION. 
THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! 


IN A FEW DAYS 
Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely 
fade away. 


Jeautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


[t -emoves every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish, 
and renders the skin clear, sm , supple, and 
healthy. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 

J } ; 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 





LOCKYER’S SULPHUF 
HAIR RESTORER. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST. THE CHEAPE 


Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 
Occasionally used, Greyness is impossibl 


Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scurf 
prevails, which cannot result from daily plasti 
the hair with grease. Sold everywhere, in 
bottles, holding almost a pint, ls. 6d. each. Re 





POTATOES ! 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Magnum Bonums or Champion and Regents, 


112 lbs. for 5s. 6d. 


POTATOES !! 


to have Lockyer’s. 


DELIVERED FREE, BAGS INCLUDED 
SPECIALLY SORTED. PA 
ON DELIVERY. 


ma er 


LARGER QUANTITIES AT A CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION. 


Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, etc., Supplied upon Special Term: 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The Court Circular, Feb. 16th, 1884, says : 
system of business.”’ 
The Freemason, Sept. 27th, 1884, says : 


‘“‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. merit universal patronage for their valua 


‘*We recommend householders to try J.H. Kenny & Co., 
we know, will give them good value for their money.’’ 


The City Press, Sept. 3rd, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. have a good and advantageous system 


supplying potatoes in 112 1b. sacks.’’ 


The Sunday Times, July 6th, 1884, says :—‘‘ By the means of J. H. Kenny & Co.’s system, buyers not 
insure the continuance of the supply of goods of a uniform quality, but they obtain an advantage as rega 
cost never before brought within the reach of the ordinary householder.” 


The Freemason’s Chronicle, Noy. 8th, 1884, says: 


‘This firm, J. H. Kenny & Co., well deserves pul 


patronage, not only in respect of the quality of what they sell, but also for the promptitude and attent 


with which they meet the wishes of their customers.” 


The People, July 13th, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. supply a uniformly good article at a remarka 


low rate.’’ 


The South London Observer, July 26th, 1884, says :—‘* We should advise our readers to order some potat 
of J. H. Kenny & Co., and thus judge for themselves as to their superiority.” 


The Citizen, Oct. 11th, 1884, says : 


‘‘J. H. Kenny & Co. supply the best potatoes at half the usual pric 


The Caterer, &c., Gazette, Oct. 25th, 1884, says :—‘‘ Caterers and others whose consumption is large w 
appreciate the saving in price obtainable by purchasing from J. H. Kenny & Co.” 

Blue Ribbon Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says:—“‘J. H. Kenny & Co. are supplying splendid ‘ Magnu 
Bonums’ at extremely low prices. We recomu:snd those of our readers who study economy to send an orde! 


without delay.”’ 


And numerous other Papers, which will be forwarded on application to 


J, H. KENNY & C0. 4, Portugal St. Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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ni ALL IN SEARCH OF HEALTH “is 


Stimulate 
THE 


Organic 
Action. 


SHOULD WEAR THE 


ELECTROPATHIG BATTERY BELT. 


PROPRIETORS : 


TO The Medical Battery Co., Ltd., 





TO 
Promote |50, OXFORD ST.. LONDON.W. . 
THE Assist 
’ . Suecessors to ; 
Circulation. The Pall Mall Electric Association, Ltd. Digestion. 








UNIVERSALLY APPROVED BY THE LEADING PHYSICIANS AS THE BEST, SAFEST, AND MOST EFFECTUAL 


REMEDY FOR SPINAL COMPLAINTS, INCIPIENT 


BRONCHITIS, EPILEPSY, LUMBAGO, DEBILITY, DROPSY, PARALYSIS, LOSS OF \ 


CONSUMPTION, DIARRH@A, TUMOURS, ASTHMA, 


OICE, HYSTERIA, 


CUTANEOUS DISEASES, NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, PALPITATION, &., AND HAS CURED SOME OF TH 
MOST OBSTINATE AND DISTRESSING CASES, AFTER ALL OTHER REMEDIES (SO-CALLED) HAVE FAILED 






















GENTLEMEN'S BELT. 








NO ACID REQUIRED. 


WILL LAST FOR 


ONLY GENUINE 
GALVANIC BELT EXTANT 


io a C 
Nai Shy, Res 
LADIES GELT. 27g 


SS 











ss 


BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS, WORTHLESS CHAINS, &c. 








Note.—The Electropathic Belt consists of a series of CONSTANT-CURRENT ELECTRIC GENE 


RATORS, which are always in action while the Belt is being worn. 


therapeutical adaptation of Electricity. 


It is entirely unique as 


Please forward exact size round the waist, next the skin, when ordering ELECTROPATHIC BELT 
: The Consulting Electrician of the Company, who has had 
Important {0 Invalids ——many years’ experience, may be consulted personally, or by 
] . . ; 
letter, on all matters relating to Health and the applicatio1 
of Curative Electricity, free of charge, at the Rooms of the Medical Battery Company, Limit 


52, Oxford Street, London, W. 


ELECTRICITY v. SCIATICA. 


Colonel Gildea, late 21st Royal Scotch Fusiliers, 
Tullichewan Castle, Dumbartonshire, September 19th, 
1884:—‘“* Your Electropathic Belt has quite cured my 
Sciatica, and I have derived other benefits from it.” 


ELECTRICITY v. LUMBAGO. 

Rev. G. Davidson, The Manse, Logie, Goldstone, 
Dinnet, Aberdeenshire, writes, April 1884 :—‘‘ The Elec- 
tropathic Belt which you forwarded to me came safely 
to hand, and within twelve hours of its application has 
effected a wonderful and very marked improvement in 
my health, and has cured the Lumbago from which I 
have been suffering for some time. I may say that I 
have become a firm believer and advocate of your Elec- 
tropathic treatment. I am delighted with the high-class 
ee and general finish of your Electropathic 

elt.’ 


Send for Private Advice Form, 


Post free. 

RHEUMTIC GOUT. 

Major Pakenham, Longstone House, Armagh, writes 
February 23rd, 1885 :—‘*‘ | am very happy to inform } 
that the Electropathic Belt which you supplied me w! 

| has completely cured me of the 
which I had suffered such intense agony for nearly tw 
| years, and I now feel as strong and active asI have ev‘ 
felt in my life. 
commendation, tried these Belts, and in every case tl 
| result has been most satisfactory.”’ 


NEURALGIA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 
Marmaduke A. Langdale, Esq., Leacroft, Staines 
| writes, July 6th, 1884:—‘‘I am very pleased to infor! 
you thatthe Belt you supplied Mrs. Langdale with som‘ 
time since has proved 
has exceeded her most sanguine expectations. Sh 
bas had no neuralgia since wearing it, and I shall fee 


rheumatic gout, from 


Several of my friends have, on my re- 


a most complete success, anc 


only too happy in recommending it to others. You 


are at liberty to make any use you please of this letter. 


A 132-page treatise, copiously illustrated, entitled ‘“‘ Electropathy; or, Harness’s Guide to Health,” contain- 
ing innumerable testimonials, etc., sent post free, on application. 


On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 21s., payable to C. B. HARNESS, Managing Director 


? 


The Medical Battery Company, Ltd., 52, Oxford Street, London, W., will forward, post free, the 


NOTE THE ADDRESS—The Medical 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT, as represented above, for either Lady or Gentleman. 
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Kebruary, 


CONTENTS. 


[IRELAND FROM THE DEMOCRATIC STANDPOINT - - 
A Lover’s Raapsopy , - : - 

Tue State versus Mr. HERBERT SPENCER - . - . 
Tuscan MEzzADRIA_~ - - - - . - 

Tue Enp or PH®ACIA tinued) - , ES - ; . - 
THE SHELLEY SoOcIETY - . - 

With THE KING IN SPAIN - - 


IDOLATRY - 


MADAME BLAVATSKY AND THE Socrety For PsycuicaL RESEARCH 
“No 26” - ; ' , 
“Toe Worip Betow.” Chapters [V. and V. - - 


Time’s FootsTers FOR THE MONTH : ’ . ; 
CriticAL NoTIcEs - . . - - - 


THe Best Books oF THE Past MontTH . ‘ . . 


EDITORIAL 

The Editor disclaims all 

and address of the writer must be attached to each MN, Rejected MSS. 
returned only if accompanied by a stamped and directed cover. 


NOTE. 


responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. Th 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Ordered to he anserted Uni count rmanded are received subject to OT month 


of discontinuance on either side. 


approval ; and in all cases the time and mode of insertion must be at the dis 


of the Publishers. 


All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to 


Adve rtrse ments can be recewed only SUl 


THROWER & RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, 



























THE INDIAN & COLONIAL AGENCY — 


EXECUTE Indents for all requirements of BOTH service 


studied attention 
PASSAGES secured. 
BAGGAGE Warehoused or Forwarded, 
GOODS of Every Description received on Consignment and § 
ADVANCES if required. 





ACCOUNTS Settled for the usual Commission. 
02, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W 
H. T. PALMER, Manager. 


**The economy of Nature provides a remedy { 


For the Effectual Cure of RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, & LUMBAGO, ask for 


VICHKHERS’ AIN TI LACTIC. 


In bottles at 1s. lid., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of Chemists ; and for 1s, 





DreroT: 6, MUSCOVY COURT, TOWER HII L, LON! 
Staie sand P.0.0. pa able to M. A. VICKE! g 
MONGST the numerous Testimonials given to the efficacy of A vctic, Mi 


man residing at Falkirk Parsonage, Scotland, who therei: 
‘*VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC” was the only remedy that gave hin 


; ANINFALLIBLE REMEDY 
HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS OLD 
| =} WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 
7 on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled 




















geal SCHW EITZER’ S COCOATINA. 





ANTI*DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHO 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE | A, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADM) 
Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the « Fat « acts Made insta 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, a pala ' ut Milk 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘* The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfas 
t Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invelid ins 1 
. COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digest cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
10, Adam Street, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air tight tins, ls. 6d., 
f ‘Just Out ; | a Pen on a New Principle. NO COMPLICATIONS. “ The Req men Fountain Pen 


practically met. 


THE “ FLYING —— > 
6d., or 1s. per box, of all Stationers, a ‘ 


** Our Editor wrote 400 words with one dip.’”’—Dewsbury Re} 


DUTCHMAN ” PEN. 


—— box by post, Is, Id. 





MACNIVEN & CAMERON, PATENTEES (Gsranc1sHen 170), EDINBURGH. 
Penmakers to Her t Majesty's s Government Offices. 
In fashionable designs as Rings, Bracelets, Pendants, Tiaras, etc. In ng purchasers will do 
well to inspect the superb Stock (nolicing especially th y at 
WALES & McCULLOCH’S, 22, Ludg’ te Hill, ae 56, Cheapside, London. 
Customers in the country can have sastletiladie and assortment on approval, by applying, with 


satisfactory references, as above. 





Dr. JOSEPH PARKER'S (City Temple) NOVEL, 
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WEAVER STEPHEN ; 


)r, the Odds and Evens in English Religion. Is now at all Booksellers and Libraries. 7s. 6d. 
It forms a very suitable present, being of an extremely interesting character, and hand- 
somely produced. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, 










LE BAS & LOWREY, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 











Rates 
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NEW & PRACTICAL BOOKS 


THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING. A 


Practical Encyclopedia of Horti: ire for Amat 
and Professionals. lllustrated with upwards of 2,0 
engravings. Vol. I, A to E, 552] 743 Illustrati 
price 15s. Vol. II., F to O, 544 pp., 817 Illustra 


price 15s. Also in Monthly Part rice 1s, 
ORCHIDS FOR AMATEURS: Containing 


Descriptions of Orchids suited t requirements of 
the Amateur, with full Instructi for their succes 
ful Cultivation. Illustrated. In ilt, price 7s. 6d 
BULBS AND BULB CULTURE: Full and 
Practical Instructions for their S ssful Cultivation, 
both in and out of doors. Illust l. In cloth gil 


in one vol., 465 pp., price 5s. 

HARDY PERENNIALS AND OLD-FASH- 
IONED GARDEN FLOWERS. Profusely Illustrated 
In cloth, price ds. 

GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOR A 
TEURS. Second Edition, 1 1 and en 
Magnificently Illustrated. In t, J 


MA 


i l 


OLD VIOLINS AND THEIR MAKERS, 1) 


lustrated with Fac-similes of 1 Sou 
Holes, etc. In “ Renaissance” | g,] > 6s. 6d 
BREAKING AND TRAINING DOGS. Second 
Edition. By “ Pathfinder.” Wit pters by HUGH 
DALZIEL, on Work of Spec is. Illustrated 


In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GAME PRESERVING. Con- 


taining the fullest Directions f ring a Pi 
ing both Winged and Ground G , and Dest1 
Vermin ; with other information of val the Gan 


Preserver. Illustrated. By WI] \M CARNEGIE 
In cloth gilt, demy 8vo, price 21 
NOTES ON GAME AND GAME SHOOTING. 
By J. J. MANLEY, M.A. With Sporting Sketche 
by J. TEMPLE. Incloth gilt, 4 p., price 7s. 6d 
BOOK OF THE PIG. Cont ing the Selec- 


tion, Breeding, Feeding, and M ment of the P 


the Treatment of its Diseases ; l other information 
appertaining to Pork Farming. By Professor JAMES 
LONG. With Portraits of Prize | , by HARRISON 
WEIR and other Artists, Pla f Model Piggeries 


etc. In cloth gilt, price 1s. 


BOOK OF THE GOAT. Containing full par- 
ticulars of the various Breeds of Goats, and heir Pro 
fitable Management. Illustrated. By H. STEPHEN 
HOLMES PEGLER. In cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


BEES AND BEES-KEEPING : Scientific and 
Practical. A complete Treatis n the Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Profitable Management of the Hive 
jee. By FRANK R. CHESHIRE, F.L.S., F.R.M.S., 
Lecturer on Apiculture at South Kensington. Vol. L., 
price 7s. 6d. Also in monthly parts, price 7d 


CARDS AND CARD TRICKS. Containing 
full Instructions, with lllustrated Hands, for playing 
nearly all known games of chance or skill, alt direc 
tions for performing a number of amusing Tricks. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s F 


SLEIGHT OF HAND. A Practical Manual of 
Legerdemain for Amateurs and others. Profusels 
Illustrated. By EDWIN SACHS. In cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 6d. 


DECORATIVE PAINTING. A Practical Hand- 


book on Painting and Etching, for the Decoration of 
our Homes. In “Renaissance” binding, pric 
78. 6d 


MODEL YACHTS AND BOATS. Their De- 
signing, Making, and Sailing. Illustrated with 118 
Designs and Working Diagrams. By J. pu V. GROS 
VENOR. In leatherette, price 5s. 


TIME ADVERTISER. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. 
Encyclopedia of Artistic, Plain, and Fanc 
work ; plain, practical, complete, and magi 
Illustrated. In demy 4to, 528 pp., 829 Ilust 
extra cloth gilt, plain edges, cushioned bevell 
price 21s. ; with Coloured Plates, elegant f 
ing, and coloured edges (for presentation), 31s 


SKATING CARDS. A Series of Cards 
venient size for use on the ice, containing clea 
tions and Diagrams, for Learning the wl 
Figure Skating. The card containing t) 
be learnt is held in the hand whilst skating 
directions read and followed simultaneously. |] 
in strong leather pocket-book, price 3s 
extra calf, satin lined, price 5s. 6d. 

A GUIDE TO THE LEGAL PROFESSI 
By J. H. SLATER, Barrister-at-Law, of th 
Temple. Price 7s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSI« 
Showing the Method of Procedure necessar 
come a Physician, Surgeon, Apothecary, Cl 
Druggist, Dental Surgeon, and Veterinary § 
a aaa Edited by Dr. FORBES W1] 
rice 5s 

A GUIDE TO DEGREES. In Art, & 
Literature, Law, Music, and Divinity 
price 15s. 

A GUIDE TO THE COINS OF GE! 
BRITAIN ANDIRELAND. By MajorW. STI 
THORBURN. Of immense value to Coll 
Dealers. Plates in Gold, Silver, and Copper 
cloth, with silver fac-similes of coins, price 6¢ 


PRACTICAL BOAT BUILDING AND 8A 
ING. Fully Illustrated with Designs and W 
Diagrams. By ADRIAN NEISON, C.E 
KEMP, A.I.N.A., and G. CHRISTOPHER 
In cloth gilt, price 7s. 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY. A Ma 
Instruction to the Amateur in Collecting, P 
and Setting-up Natural History Specii«s 
kinds. Fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, p1 


PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE. As 
to Farm Buildings of every descriptior 
Houses, and Cottages. Profusely Illustra 
Diagrams and Plans. In cloth gilt, price 5s 


PRACTICAL FISHERMAN. Dealing w 
Natural History, the Legendary Lore, the ‘ 
British Fresh Water Fish,tand Tackle and 
Making. Beautifully lllustrated. In cloth 
edges, price 10s. 6d. 


ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. On the 8&t 
Affinities, Habits, and Faculties of Snakes, Ma 
and Birds ; with Adventures among and Ans 
them. Illustrated. In walnut‘8vo, price 7 


NATURAL HISTORY SKETCHES Awe 
THE CARNIVORA. Wild and Domesticat« 
observations on their Habits and Mental fa 


Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 


CANARY BOOK. Containing full Dir 
for the Breeding, Rearing, and Managemen 
Varieties of Canaries and Canary Mules. By R‘ 
L. WALLACE. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, pri 


FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. Containing; 
Directions for successfully Breeding, R: 
Managing the various beautiful Cage Birds 
into this country. Illustrated. By C. W. G 
In extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 9s. 6d. 


THE SPEAKING PARROTS. A > 
Manual on the Art of Keeping and Bre 
principal Talking Parrots in confinement 
KARL RUSS. Illustrated with Coloured | 
cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d. 


ALL BOOKS SENT CARRIAGE FREE. 


L. UPCOTT GILL, PUBLISHFR, 170, STRAND, W.C. 































































TIME ADVERTISER. 


GHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Beaati 


fully printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: a Novel. Py D. Curistizs Murray 


Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,” ete. 3 vols. Crown 8vo 


CAMIOLA: a Novel. By Jusmn McCarruy, Auther of ‘“ Dear Lad 


Disdain,” etc. Newand Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth ext 38. 6 In the press. 
OTHMAR: a Novel. By Ourpa. 3 vols., crown 8vo. Second Edition. 
“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE:” a Novel By Justin McCarray 


and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. 3 vols... crown 8\ In 7 Press. 


‘“'TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY:” a Novel. By Ticue Hopkins. Crow: 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


BABYLON: a Novel. By Grant Auten, Author of “ Philistia,” “ Stra: g 
Stories,’ &c. With Twelve [llustrations by P. MACNAB. New a uper Edition 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6.7. 


FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE. By Grant Aten, Author of “Strange Stories 








“ Babylon,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s February 1st 
PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. By Rh. Louis Srevenson, Author of ‘‘ New 
Arabian Nights,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Third Edition 
BURIED DIAMONDS: a Novel. By Saran Tyrtier, Autl ior of ¢ 
Mungo’s City,” &c. Three vols, crown 8vo. Immediately. 
A HARD KNOT. By Cuarues Gipson. Newand Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, In the pres 


LOVE—OR A NAME. By Jutian Hawrnorne, Author of ‘“ Garth,” 


“ Fortune’s Fool,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


«THE WEARING OF THE GREEN:” a Novel. By Bast, 


Author of ‘‘A Drawn Game.” New and Cheaper Edition Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


38. 6d. 
MRS. OLIPHANT’S NOVELS. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 


Svo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, each. 
THE PRIMROSE PATH. THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Motesworrn, Author of “ Herr 


Baby,” “ The Cuckoo Clock,” etc. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra 
4s. 6d. 


THE TENTH EARL. By J. Berwick Harwoop. New and Cheaper 


Edition, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


THE RING O’ BELLS. By Georce R. Sims. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


GRACE BALMAIGN’S SWEETHEART. By James Runcman. Post 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 





Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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FINE aD VER TISER, 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—continwed. 


OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Edited by Justiy H. McCarrny, M 


Crown 8vo, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 








DOOM: an Atlantic Episode. By Justin H. MeCarruy, M.P. Ov 


Svo. ls. : cloth, ls. 6d. [ Immed iat 


AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE. By Etizazern Stuart Puenps, Aut 


of “ Beyond the Gates,” etc. Post 8vo, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO, By Atcernon Caries Swivav 


Crown. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MR. WHISTLER’S “TEN O'CLOCK.” Uniform with his “ Art 


Art Critics.”” Crown 8vo, 1s. [In the 


POETS OF AMERICA. With full Notes in Margin and careful Ana 


tical Index. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, Author of ** Victorian Poets.” 
8vo, cloth extra, 9s 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. By a Foreten Resipenr. New and Chea 
Edition; with a New Chapter on SOCIETY AMONG THE MIDDLE AND 
FESSIONAL CLASSES, Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, ls. 4d. 


INDOOR PAUPERS: a Book of Experiences. By Onn or Ta 


Crown 8yo, ls. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


THE OPEN AIR. By Ricuarp Jerreries, Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeepe 
Home,” * Nature near London,” “ The Life of the Fields,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
extra, 68, 


IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. By W. Crarx Russett, Author of ‘ 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “ Round the Galley Fire,” “On the Fo’k’sle Head, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


ENGLISH MERCHANTS: Memoirs in Illustration of t! 


Progress of British Commerce. By H. R. Fox BourRNE, With Numerous I] 
tions, New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d, 


COMMON ACCIDENTS, AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. 
Dr, ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., and others. With Numerous Illustrations. Post 
ls.; cloth, ls, 6d. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES FOR 1885. Containing 
complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Dictionary of-the Landed Common 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, Imperial 8yq, cloth gilt, £2 10s. 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAG!) 


Knightage, and House of Commons for 1886. In One Volume, cloth extra 
edges, 58. 


WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE FOR 1886. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE FOR 1886. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE FOR 1886. 
WALFORD'’S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS FOR 188 





LONDON. CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W, 




































iv TIME ADVERTISER, 





| By a Special Arrangement with the WATERBURY WATCH COM- 
ki PANY, Messrs. WARD, LOCK, & CO. are enabled to 
make the following advantageous offer. 


A REAL WATCH 
“AMATEUR WORK, ILLUSTRATED” 


3 (A- MAGAZINE OF comeeuaerive AND DECORATIVE ART 
; AND MANUAL LABOUR), 


FOR TWELVE MONTHS vOR sas. 














The 14s. must be sent direct to the Publishers, on receipt h will be 
despatched, post free, and the Magazine supplied Monthly, as pl blish od. | fo 12 2 M nths, 
The WATERBURY WATCH is a marvel of simplicity and accuracy composed of less than 





one-half the usual number of parts in a watch, which 
are so arranged as to be easily cleaned or repaired. 


=i It is mo toy, but a REAL KEYLESS WINDING 
i WATCH—a Serviceable, Useful, and Practical 
ty Timekeeper, which will last for years. Thousands 














are now in daily use by persons in every station of life, 
The description of Waterbury which is now offered 
contains all the latest improvements. It is a full- 


Plate movement, comprising 57 separate parts ; 








a stem-winder, in crystal face, and the Case is of 





Nickel Silver, which will always remain bright and 





beautiful, The illustration is the actual size. The 
Watch is packed in a handsome satin-lined box, insur- 
ing -safe transportation, and is sent post-free. THE 


WATERBURY is a strong solid Watch, capable 
of Funning a month without varying a minute 








after. being regulated. The Waterbury has reeently 
been improved, so that it will run twenty-eight hours 
when fully wound, and every one sent out is guaran- 
teed to have been tested in various positions “for Six 
days at the factory. It is a watch too simple in 
SE 


construction and too strong and durable in all 
its parts to be likely to get out of order, and which, 
if out of order, can be repaired for not more— 














generally much less—than 2s. 6d., including the supply of all necessary parts. -A stop-work 





prevents it being ees it cannot, therefore, be injured in the windi) 


A Form of Order and Prospectus of “AMATEUR WORK” will be sent 


on application. 
Please note that.the Watch will in any case-be sent direct } ry Messrs. WARD- LOOK, & ( 0., 


the Magazine will be supplied either from the Publis hing. Office, or through 
Subscriber may desire, 


THE “WATER 3URY WATCH ” FORMS A USEFUL PRESENT FOR ANY ONE. 


WARD, LOCK, & CO., Wain Rover, : SALISBURY SQguaRE, Lonpon, E.C, 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S | 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. i 


TT 


































Roval 8vo, with coloured frontispiece, and 92 Illustrations, 25s, 


MYTHICAL MONSTERS. !®y CHARLES GouLD, B.A., late Geological Surveyor of Ta 
New Volume. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. INGRAM. | 
MADAME ROLAND. By MArTHI.Lpe BuInp. ” 


Crown 8vo. si 


THE CAPTAIN’S YARNS. A Memorial of the Fifty Years’ Service of the late J 
Esq., Commander R.N, [Nea 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 


A HISTORY OF TORYISM. from the Accession of Mr. Pitt to Power in 1783, to Th 


of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. By T. E. KEBBEL, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at Law, { 
‘*Lord Beaconsfield’s Speeches.”’ mh | 
Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 18s. # 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL F. R. CHESNEY, Colonel Commandant Royal Ari i 
ae F.R.S., F.R.G.S., et By his WIFE and DAUGHTER. Edited by STANLEY s 
OK $y) 


Demy 8v: ms from Sketches by the Author. 18s. 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA. By General E. F. BURTON, Madra 7) 


j Corps. 
Royal 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 42s. 
A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM: being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremor 
Customs, together with the Technical and Theological Terms, of the Muhammadan Relig ah 
THOMAS PATRICK HUGHES, B.D., M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, Missionary 334 
Church Missionary Society, Peshawur, Afghanistan. ‘ey 


Crown 8vo. sd. 

AN AMERICAN IN NORWAY. By JOHN FULFORD VICARY. Author of “2 
Parsonage,’’ and ‘‘ Readings from the Dane.”’ 

Second Edition. One Vol. 7s. 6d. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, with Notes, Explana 
Philological, by JOHN BRADSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 

Demy 8vo. 28s. 

A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE GOVERNMENT ‘OF 
VICEROY OF INDIA. By EDWARD THORNTON. Revised and Edited by Sir ROPER. |! 
BRIDGE, C.I.E., formerly Press Commissioner in India, etc., and ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON 
lator of “‘ The Anvar-I-Suhaili,’’ etc. [in 

Demy 8vo. 18s. 

AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES: being a Description of some of the most Famous Inst 
of the. Leading into Ambush and Surprise of Armies, from the time of Hannibat to fh 
of the Indian Mutiny. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I., Author of ‘The Decis 
of India,’’ etc. With Portrait of General Lord MARK KERR, K.C.B. 

j Demy 8vo. 12s. 
' ‘WHERE CHINESES DRIVE” - or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a STuDEN1 
PRETER, With Examples of Chinese Block- Printing and other Illustrations, 
8vo. With Maps and Plans. 2ls. 
A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY AND OF THE DISTURBANCES \ 


ACCOMPANIED IT AMONG THE CIVIL POPULATION. By T.R. E. HOLMES. Sec 








kK 5 Revised. 
4 Demy 8vo. 18s. , 
: THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA from 1746 to 1849 inclusive. With a Portrait 
; Author, a Map, and 4 Plans. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I., Author of “The Batt 

of Germany.”’ Second Rditi mn, with Additional Chapters. 

| i: THE ROYAL KALENDAR., and Court and City en for England, Scotland, [relat 

: the Colonies, for the year 1886, 7s.; or without Index, 

° ‘ “‘ A work of exceptional value as a book of reference. > Times. [Nearly re 
r THE INDIA LIST, Civil and Military. Issued by permission of the Secretary of | St 
E India in Council, January 1886, 10s. 6d. [Nea 








Lonpon; W; H, ALLEN &,CO., 18; Warenteo Prace, 8.W, 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


BILLEM’S PEDOLINE. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


TENDER FEET 


Should try a bottle of this Wonderful Liniment. Its effect is Miraculous. Walking be- 
comes a Pleasure instead of Pain. No sufferer ought to be without it It cures Excessive 
Perspiration of the feet. It relieves Hot and Burning Feet. Soft Corns and Bunions dis- 
appear rapidly under its influence. 














It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or dire 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 


230, STRAND, LONDON, WA.C. 
IN BOTTLES ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 5s 6d., and Ls. 


t from 





BROMPTON CHEST REMEDY. 


This Mixture is a boon to all who suffer from Chest Complaints. It relieves, and, if used 
in. time, will entirely cure Consumption and Bronchitis. And in cases of Slight Colds a very 
few doses will have the desired effect. 





It can be procured from all Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 
230, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ie — a 


THE “RESTORER,’ 


FOR RENEWAL OF THE HEALTH. 


Under its influence old age disappears. This invaluable specific creates a glow in the human 
frame which no other medicine can effect. It improves the circulation of the blood, and puts 
vitality into the inanimate. Seekers of health and those who desire freedom from all the 
ailments mortals are subject to, should give it a trial. 





This wonderful Medicine was first produced by an Eminent Physician, from whom the present 
Proprietors purchased the formula, 


At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet a gentleman was twice supplied from one joint. An Alder- 
man sitting next him said, “Sir, do you not think it is a pity to spoil so excellent an appetite 
on a leg of mutton?” “Ah! Mr. Alderman,” replied the gentleman, “I have to thank my 


wife for my appetite, as she insisted on my trying a bottle of the ‘RESTORER.’ Since 
taking it my appetite is insatiable.” 


THE RESTORER can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 280, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


IN BOTTLES, 2s, 9d,, 5s, 6d,, 11s., and 21s, 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





The Lavies Treasury 


The January and February Parts, beginning the 
New Volume, are again on sale, 
PRICE 7d. MONTHLY. 


The January, February, and March Parts post free for 1s. $d, 


AAA ~~ 


The Ladies’ Treasury for March The Ladies’ Treasury, 


Contains :—* The Miseries of a Good- 
natured Girl.” 

Hackney Guzette says :—‘‘ Mrs. Warren, as an ex- 
perienced editress, here compiles a pleasant and 
useful quantity of reading and pictorial matter in 
the department of literature, education, and fashion. 
The Parisian gossip will be especially welcome to 
her fair clientéle.”’ 


The Ladies’ Treasury for March 


Contains :— “ Phrenologica! 
where to discover them,” 
7d. monthly. 


Brighton Examiner says :—‘‘ The Ladies’ Treasury 
is a very acceptable addition to household literature, 
for not only is it a reliable guide to the changes of 
fashion and an excellent instructor on work and 
household management, but its stories are enter- 
taining, and its articles generally of high literary 
and practical excellence.” 


lhe Ladies’ Treasury for March 


Price 7d. Contains :—Grandfather’s Bumps 
—-Etchings of Rembrandt and his Daugh- 
ter—The Oaken Horror--Notes on Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage—The Veiled Singer 
—Parisian Gossip—Fashion Plates, coloured 
and plain—Chit-chat Article by Daphné— 
Cooking, ete. 


The Ladies’ Treasury, 
7d. Monthly. 


Aberdeen Free Press says:—‘‘ It is the best and 
cheapest magazine for the family that is published. 
It contains readable, well-written papers on litera- 
ture, education, and fashion, and is entitled to a 
place in every household in the land. A series of 
chatty chapters on the months are both informing 
and interesting. The tales are very good; the 
tales are very good ; the essays are also written in 
a taking style, one named ‘ First Attempts in Art 
and Science,’ merits special mention.” 


The Ladies’ Treasury, 
7d. Monthly. 


Huntley Express says :—‘‘ Amongst the many 
periodicals for the month which come before our 
notice none are more worthy a few words of praise 
than this excellent family magazine. In its pages 
are to be found an unlimited supply of charming 
fashion illustrations which will be useful to dress- 
makers and ladies who make their own and chil- 
dren’s dresses. One feature always noticeable in 
the fashions of this journal is the absence of the 
exaggerated style so often to be found in fashion 
plates.”’ 


Bumps and 
Illustrated, price 


} 
| 


For February. 


Waterford Citizen says:—‘The departm: 
tion is very strong in the Treasury this 
There is a pretty ‘Story of a Valentime,’ by 
Creswicke, which is appropriate to the seas 
is thoroughly enjoyable. The serial, ‘Mam 
Special License,’ is ‘continued, and improve 
progresses. "We ‘have also ‘Kurenga,’ a Swe 
tale, and the first instalment of ‘The Twin Sis! 
which is a readable storiette. The misoetia 
papers are good, and the fashions.and fashion 
are of full average excellence.” 


The Ladies’ Treasury, 
For February. 


Price 7d, ‘Novel Writing: How it is 7 
By C. J. Hamilton, 


Northern Weekly Leader Says :-—* Those whe 
it an easy matter ‘to write tales which peo) 
read, and that our popular novelists must 
fine time of it, doing nothing but inventng 
ing stories, should read ‘ Novél Writing: 1 
is Done,’ by C. J. Hamilton, in ‘this mouth’: 
Treasury.” 


The Ladies’ Treasury, 
7d. Monthly. 


Taunton Courier says :—“ The Ladies’ Treas 
Unusual variety marks the February part, 
has an excellent frontispiece, ‘Following th: 
herd.’ ‘The Story of a Valentine ’ will suit the 
lorn, and give them a hint; more pathetic ix 
record of the estrangement and reconciliati 
‘John Morgan’ and his wife; ‘ The Twin Sis 
deals with an American phrase of life, and we ! 
its counterpart in England ; “ Kurenga’ is a} 
little sketch of humble love. ‘Novel Writing 
it is Done ’ will act as a deterrent tomany amat: 


‘February Lore’ and‘ The Kingdom of Burma! 


are seasonable articles. Besides these are a vat 
of articles on houséhold matters—Neediev 


Cookery, Gardening, etc.—and a nuniber of excel! 


engravings include a double-page coloured pla 


The Ladies’ Treasury, 
7d. Monthly. 


Kelso Chronicle says :—** The Ladies’ Treasv 
tinues to merit the enconiums lavished up 
The tales are, one and all, exciting, though w! 
some, and the descriptive articles clear and i 
esting. The number will be read with attent 
from beginning’to- end, beth as regards the por' 
devoted to literature and those given-up to mat 
which ladies claim as their own.” 








London: Bemrose | Sons, 23, Old Bailey; and Derby 
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To ALL IN SEARCH OF HEALTH — 


Stimulate : 
SHOULD WEAR THE . 
THE | Vital 


Organic |ELECTROPATHIG BATTERY BELT. | Energy 


Action. PROPRIETORS: 


me The Medical Battery Co., Ltd., 
Promote |52, OXFORD 8T., LONDON.W. 


THE Assist 


Successors to 


Circulation. The Pall Mall Electric Association, Ltd. Digestion. 


UNIVERSALLY APPROVED BY THE LEADING PHYSICIANS AS THE BEST, SAFEST, AND MOST EFFECTUA 
REMEDY FOR SPINAL COMPLAINTS, INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, DIARRHC@A, TUMOURS, ASTHMA 
BRONCHITIS, EPILEPSY, LUMBAGO, DEBILITY, DROPSY, PARALYSIS, LOSS OF VOICE, HYSTERIA, 
CUTANEOUS DISEASES, NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, PALPITATION, &c., AND HAS CURED SOME OF 1 
MOST OBSTINATE AND DISTRESSING CASES, AFTER ALL OTHER REMEDIES (SO-CALLED) HAVE FAILEI 























NO ACID REQUIRED. 
WILL LAST FOR 





(3) || @ 


MO 


HARNESS" Pj 


ONLY GENUINE 
GALVANIC BELT EXTANT 























BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS, WORTHLESS CHAINS, &c. oe 

: _— » 5 

Note.—ihe Electropathic Belt consists of a series of CONSTANT-CURRENT ELECTRIC GENE. | 
RATORS, which are always in action while the Belt is being worn. It is entirely unique as 


therapeutical adaptation of Electricity. 
Please forward exact size round the waist, next the skin, when ordering ELECTROPATHIC BELT 
' The Consulting Electrician of the Company, who has had 
Important {0 Invalids. ——many years’ experience, may be consulted personally, or by 
letter, on all matters relating to Health and the application 
of Curative Electricity, free of charge, at the Rooms of the Medical Battery Company, Limit 


52, Oxford Street, London, W. Send for Private Advice Form, Post free. | 
ELECTRICITY v. SCIATICA. RHEUMTIC GOUT. 


Colonel Gildea, late 2lst Royal Scotch Fusiliers, Majox Pakenham, Longstone House, Armagh, writes, 
Tullichewan Castle, Dumbartonshire, September 19th, February 23rd, 1885:—‘‘ I am very happy to inform 
1884:—‘“‘ Your Electropathic Belt has quite cured my | that the Electropathic Belt which you supplied me with 
Sciatica, and I have derived other benefits from it.” has completely cured me of the rheumatic gout, from 

which I had suffered such intense agony for nearly tw 
years, and I now feel as strong and active asI have ever 
, r fo Lawarns fF y {Tr “7 S aw - 1¥ re- 
ELECTRICITY v. LUMBAGO. seenaeinaiene, G0 tae ia, aakt te Gelee ones i 
nine: e Daviteon, me en rosie, oe result has been most satisfactory.” 

innet, Aberdeenshire, writes, Apri — e Elec- ; 
tropathic Belt which you forwarded to me came safely NEURALGIA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. : 
to hand, and within twelve hours of its application has Marmaduke A. Langdale, Esq., Leacroft, Staines, ff 
effected a wonderful and very marked improvement in writes, July 6th, 1884:—‘‘I am very pleased to inform 
my health, and has cured the Lumbago from which I you thatthe Belt you supplied Mrs. Langdale with somé 
have been suffering for some time. I maysaythat I time-since has proved a most complete success, ané 
have become a firm believer and advocate of your Elec- has exceeded her most sanguine expectations. Shé 
tropathic treatment. I am delighted with the high-class has had no neuralgia since wearing it, and I shall fee! 
workmanship and general finish of your Electropathic only too happy in recommending it to others. Y0l 
Belt.” are at liberty to make any use you please of this letter. 


A 132-page treatise, copiously illustrated, entitled “‘ Electropathy., or, Harness’s Guide to Health,” contain- 
ing innumerable testimonials, etc., sent post free, on application. 


On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 21s., payable to C. B. HARNESS, Managing Directo? 
The Medical Battery Company, Ltd., 52, Oxford Street, London, W., will forward, post free, the 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT, as represented above, for either Lady or Gentleman. 


Noms rar AnpunssTeModiol | 59 OXPORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM 
And PODOPHYLL. 


A fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE R 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion 
The best antibilious Remedy. 
Without a particle of Mercury. 
Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medi 
Clears the Head and cures Headache. 
REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use Regulates the Bowels. : 

of PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemist 


Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by ‘ Imitations ; many Chemists professing th: 
Refuse imitations. Insist on | equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparatioz 


SULPHOLIN E| LOCKYER’S SULPH| 
LOTION. HAIR RESTORER 


THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! | tye pest, THe SAFEST. THE CHI 


IN A FEW DAYS 
; : —_ Restores the Colour to Grey Hair 
Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely 
P . Pp . Instantly stops the Hair from fadl) 


fade away. 
: a a : Occasionally used, Greyness is impos 
Beautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 


PEPPER’S 
QUININE AND IRON 
HEALTH, TONIC. 


STRENGTH, 
ENERGY. 


(GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, 


(GZ REAT NERVE STRENGTH, 


ee 


oo wt f 
ocr ar tre sa 


(GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, 


- 


emists everywhere. 


wing Pepper’s 


fee ae 





KS, 5 


Sy 
ati 


Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied 
not exist, and a sense of cleanliness, cor 
prevails, which cannot result from daily 
the hair with grease. Sold everywhere 
bottles, holding almost a pint, ls. 6d. each 


POTATOES ! | 


Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish, 
and renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and 
healthy. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 

Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


POTATOES! = POTATOES !! 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. DELIVERED FREE, BAGS INCLUDE 
Magnum Bonums or Champion and Regents, SPECIALLY SORTED. 
112 lbs. for 5s. 6d. ON DELIVERY 
LARGER QUANTITIES AT A CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION. 


Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, etc., Supplied upon Special Te 


TESTIMONIALS, 


“J. H. Kenny & Co. merit universal patronage for th 








The Court Circulur, Feb, 16th, 1884, says : 
system of business.’’ 

The Freemason, Sept. 27th, 1884, says: —‘‘ We recommend householders to try J. H. Kenny & 
we know, will give them good value for their money.”’ 

The City Press, Sept. 3rd, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co, have a good and advantage: 
supplying potatoes in 112 1b. sacks.”’ 

The Sunday Times, July 6th, 1884, says :—‘‘ By the means of J. H. Kenny & Co.’s system, buy: 
insure the continuance of the supply of goods of a uniform quality, but they obtain an advantage a 
cost never before brought within the reach of the ordinary householder,” 

The Freemason’s Chronicle, Novy. 8th, 1884, says :—-‘‘ This firm, J. H. Kenny & Co., well dese: 
patronage, not only in respect of the quality of what they sell, but also for the promptitude and 
with which they meet the wishes of their customers.” 

The People, July 13th, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. supply a uniformly good article at a r 
low rate.” 

The South London Observer, July 26th, 1884, says :—‘‘ We should advise our readers to order som: 
of J. H. Kenny & Co., and thus judge for themselves as to their superiority.”’ 

The Citizen, Oct. 11th, 1884, says :—‘‘J. H. Kenny & Co. supply the best potatoes at half the usu: 

The Caterer, &c., Gazette, Oct. 25th, 1884, says :—‘‘ Caterers and others whose consumption 
appreciate the saving in price obtainable by purchasing from J. H. Kenny & Co.” 

Blue Ribbon Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says:—‘‘J. H. Kenny & Co. are supplying splendid ‘ Ma 
Bonums’ at extremely low prices. We recommend those of our readers who study economy to send a 
without delay.”’ 

And numerous other Papers, which will be forwarded on application to - 


J, H. KENNY & (CO., 4, Portugal St., Lincoln’s Inn, W.0. 
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THE INDIAN & wn ipllate AGENCY 


FE, XECUTE Indents for all requirements of BOT! H prompt despatch and 


studied attenti 
PASSAGES secured, 
BAGGAGE Warehoused or Forwarded, 
GOODS of Every Description received on Consignment and Sold for A 
ADVANCES if required. 
ACCOUNTS Settled for the usual Commission. 


o2, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 
H. T. PALMER, Manage: 


services witl 


we 





PAGE WOODCOCK’S WI 








GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOODjfor the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the;Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arisiny from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at ls. 14d., 2+. 9d., and 4s. 6d. sent post for 14, 33, 
or 64 stamps, according to size, by 


WOODCOCK, High Street 


“ly for eve! pia 


SCIATICA, & LUMBAGO, 


AM ftLACTIC. 
In bottles at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of Chemists ; and fo 3d , lOd., by Parcels Pi 
DrEvoT: 6, MUSCOVY COURT, TOWER HTL LONDON, z ( 
Stamps and P.0.0. payable to M. A. VICK . Seethin 


, Lincoln. 


te The economy of Nature prov ides a rem 
For the Effectual Cure of RHEUMATISMN, 


VICEERS’ 


ask for 


st, from the 


MONGST the numerous ignore given to the effica y of , \ til uwtic, Mr. Vickers hold e from a Gentle 
man residing at Falkir! « Parsonage, Scotland, who the tates that, when suffering from Rheumatism, 
* VICKERS’ ANTIL ACTIC” was the only remedy that gave h ny relief, 


pa peo S. 


ality 


— THIS FAMOUS 


HOLLOWAYS "Siglo: ign oaha 


Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, S'CMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Havigerster of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COC 











ScwEITzER & Co, 


A OR CHOCOLATE POWDER 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 

The Faculty pronounce it ‘* The most nutritious, perfectly digestible 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invelids and young cl 


TINA A LA VANILLE is the m 
and may be taken wher 


9) 


uildren, 
est Vanilla Choer 


is prohibited 





: COCOA t delicate, digestible, cheay 
10, Adam Street, W.C, richer Chocolate 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in a 


ir tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3s., 5«. 6d., etc. 


Just Out ; a »Penona New Prine iple, 


44 = practically met.”’ 
THE ~ FLYING eo 
6d., or 1s. per box, of all Stationers, chiven e caueron 


** Our Editor wrote 400 w oils with one dip.”—Dewsbury Reporter. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, PATENTEES (Estasiisxrp 1770), EDINBURGH, 


Penmakers to Her Majesty’s Government Offices: 


NO COMPLICATIONS. untain Pen 


DUTCHMAN ” PEN, 


Sample box by post, 1s. ld. 


**The Requirements of a F 








Made insta! 


beverage for Breakf 
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Tur Enp or THE Wu . - 

\ LEGEND or NAGASA - . 

Tue PutLosopuy or A - - - 

Tuk Enp or PH#®ACIA - - 

(wo FrENcH CITIES - 

(‘URIOSITIES OF LAND - - 
AMIEL’S JOURNALS 

JULES GREVY 

THe VALUE OF THE \ 


MarrH-HEALING SIXTY - 


“Tur Worup BELow. ha} VI. and VII. - 

A BALLAD oF KINGS 
Time’s Footrsters FOR Vi ' . . , . , 
CriticAL Notices : ; . 3 ; . 
Tne Best Books oF 1 PA rH . - 


=> oe < 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 





and address of the wre LUs / ttached to each MS, lejected MS 7 
returned only if accom; imped and derected cover. 

sta 

akf 

, DVERTISEMENTS 

oat 
Ord. red to hy LNs rted ef Lb Cou led are vr ceived subject to one mont 
of discontinuance Olt either sid : vertrs ments can be POC ved only 

: approval ; and in all « the time and mode of insertion must be at th 


: of the Publishers. 


All communications especting Advi rtusements to be addr:ssed to 


THROWER § RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Lwdyat: Lill, L 





The Editor disclain mM Fe ty Ln MSS, sent iwnesotlicete /. i 
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THEIMPERIAL PARLIAM ENT. 


Edited by SYDNEY BUXTO?!D 


{DVEL 


Geapnic. A better series for informin 
imagined, The books are clear and « mpact, 


stated.” 


Truth.-—‘‘ Admirable and almost indis] 


but to every thoughtful politican and conscienti 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘“ It was a happy 

politi ical spi tpi stions of the hi 

a necessity of healthy a i | intelligent polit ( 


British Quarterly, “The use and p 
Echo.—“ Mr. Sydney Buxton has underta 


a series of short volumes dealing with those t 


practical politics.” 


Christian World.—“ We congratu 


co good a beginning. Type, paper, quantity, 


l. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. In) my 
2. SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. Re) 
3. WM. RATHBONE, M.P.—ALBERT PELL, M.1] E, ( NTAGUE 
M.A. Local Government and Tax ¥ 
4. Rieut Hon. W. KE. BAXTER, M.P. England . 
5. Mrs. ASHTON DILKE.—WILLIAM WOODALI Md Women's 
Suttrage. 
6. W. S. CAINE—WM. HOYLE.—Re\ MAWSON BURNS. Local 
Option. 
7. HENRY BROADHURST, M.P. . t. REID, M.P hold Ea 
franchisement. 
8. HENRY RICHARD, M.P.—J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, M.P. Di 
establishment. 
9, JAMES BRYCE, M.P. Reform of the Ho tly. 
10. J. F. B. FIRTH, M.P. Reform of London Gove: 
Guilds. Shortly. 
* Other Volumes will follow. 
Lonpon: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LE BAS . LOWREY, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN DIAMOND JEWELLERY, 


In fashionable designs as Ri ngs, Bracelets, Penda aras, etc. 
well to inspect the superb Stock (n 


WALES & McCULLOCH’S, 22, Ladgate Hill, and 56, Ghcnilite, London. 


Customers in the country can have isatheiine and assortment on approval, applying, with 
satisfactory references, as above. 
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By a Special Arrangement with the WATERBURY WATCH COM 
PANY, Messrs. WARD, LOCK, & CO. are enabled to 


ADVERTISER, 








make the following advantageous offer. 


A REAL WATCH 





AND 


“AMATEUR WORK, ILLUSTRATED 


(A MAGAZINE OF CONSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE ART 
AND MANUAL LABOUR), 


FOR TWELVE MONTHS FOR 14s. 


The l4s. must be sent dire the Publishers, 
despatched, post free, and the hentia supplied Monthly, as published, for 12 Mo 


The WATERBURY WATCH is a marvel of simplicity and accuracy, composed o 


on receipt of which the w: LoC 





one-half the usual number of parts in a watch, which 
ire so arranged as to be easily cleaned or repaired. 





It is no tey, but a REAL KEYLESS WINDING 
TT 
WATCH—a Serviceable, Useful, and Practical 








Timekeeper, which will last for years. ‘Thousands 

















ire now in daily use by perso! 1 every station of life. 
The deoeniptias of Waterbury which is now offered 
contains all the latest improvements. It is a full- 
plate movement, comprisi 57 separate parts; 
a stem-winder, in crystal | and the Case is of 
Nickel Silver, which will always remain bright and 
beautiful. The illustration is the actual size. The 
Watch is packed in a handsome satin-lined box, insur- 
ing safe transportation, and sent post-free. THE 


WATERBURY is a strong solid Watch, capable 


of running a month without varying a minute 








after being regulated. The W aterbury has recently 


been improved, so that it will run twenty-eight hours 
when fully wound, and every one sent out is guaran- 
teed to have been tested in various positions for six 


days at the factory. It is a watch too simple in 


construction and too strong and durable in all 








its parts to be likely to 


+ ; “A a “o 4 
get out of order, and which, 


if out of order, can be repaired for not more— 





generally much less—than 2s. 6d., including the supply of all necessary parts. 





prevents it being over-wound ; it cannot, ther 


A Form of Order and Prospectus of “ AMATEUR WORK” will be sent 
on application. 


Please note that the Watch will in any case be sent direct by Messrs. WARD 
the Magazine will be supplied either from the Publishing Office, or through a Bookse aie 


Subscriber m: ry desire. 


; THE ‘‘WATERBURY WATCH” FORMS A USEFUL PRESENT FOR ANY ONE. 


WARD, LOCK, & CO., Warwick Hovss, 





fore, be injured in the winding. 


SALISBURY SQUARE, 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


W. H. Allen & Co.’s List of New Works. 





Demy 8vo, Half-bound, 28s. 

A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE G OVERNMENT OF 
THE VICEROY OF INDIA. By EDWARD THORNTON. Rey ,OPER LETH 
BRIDGE, C 1-H formerly Press Commissioner in In ete nd A H ASTON, Tra 
lator of ‘The Any ar-I-Suhaili,’”’ ete. (in A 


Demy 8vo, with M 4 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA AS TOLD BY ITS Ows HISTORIANS 


THE LOCAL MUHAMMADAN DYNASTIES--Gaijarat. 1 SAYLE) 
K,C.8.L, (partially based on a translation by the la ' 33 WSO Sequ 
to Sir H. M. ELLIO! 8 History of che Muhamma 
of H,M.’s Secretary of State for India 


Royul 8vo, with silesiaat frontis} and 92] 
MYTHICAL MONSTERS. By CuHar.es Gov pn, | 
Tasmania, 
New Volume Ul 5 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES, Edited by JoHN H, INGRA) 
MADAME ROLAND. By MATHILDE BLIND. 

New and Cheaper Edition, 1 Vol. ‘ Sy 
MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, witl 
MUSIC AND MORALS. by the Rev. H. R. HAWIES 
New Edition. ( ~ 

TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN INDIA. Being the Tom ) By 


late GEORGE AERRIGH-MACKAY, 


~~ 


Crown & 


THE CAPTAINS YARNS. © A Memori: rin 


Ray, Esq., Commander, R.N, 
Demy S| 
A HISTORY OF TORYISM, from the Accession of M 1783. to 1 
Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. By T. E. KEBB f t , v1] 
of ‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield’s Speeches.”’ 
Demy 8vo. With P 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL F. R. CHESNEY. | : \rtill 


D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., etc. By his WIFE and DAUGHTER rTANLEY LANE 
POOLE. 
Demy 8vo. With Illustrations from Sk by 1 : l 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA. By General E. F, BURTON, Madras 


Staff Corps. 


Royal 8vo. With numerous Illustrations 19 
A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM: being a Cyclopzedia of the ] Rites, Ceremonies 
and Customs, together with the Technical and Theological T f Muhammadan Religio1 


By THOMAS PATRICK HUGHES, B.D., M.R.A.S., Fellow of the | University, Missionary o! 
the Church Missionary Society, Peshawur, Afghanistan. ; 


Crown 8yo. 7s. ¢ 
AN AMERICAN IN NORWAY, By JOHN FULFORD VICARY. Author of “A 
Danish Parsonage,’’ and ‘‘ Readings from the Dan 
ongred Sv 12s, 
‘“‘ WHERE CHINESES DRIVE: or, English Student Life in Pt By a STUDENT 


INTERPRETER, With Examples of C bicdne Block-Printing and other Illu 
THE ROYAL KALENDAR, and Court and City Register for England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Colonies, for the year 1€86, 7s.; or without Index, 5s. 
‘* A work of exceptional value as a book of reference.” —7 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WaterRteoo Piace, 8.W 






























TIME ADVERTISER. 


_ | WILLIAM ARTHUR’S WORKS. §& 


AUTHOR’S NEW UNIFORM EDITION. 


' : “hy 
. The rbstendiapliadies: OF FIRE; i 
Or, the True Power of C lanity. rown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 4s. 6d. ; half- 

6s, bd. - calf extra, 9s. 6d. 

Mr. C. H. SPURGEON, the Sword and Trowel, says:—*‘The TONGUE OF FI ti 

\ an English classic far aboy e need of criticism from us. We have only to tell ou 44 
e] that this is worthy to be t] brary edition for all future time, Those who have ne\ a 


these flaming pages should eno time in doing so; especially those who wish to 1 
preach Jesus,” 


The SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT 


ener * 





RH <9; 
















SKETCHES OF THE LIFE OF MR. SAMUEL BUDGETT. i 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, f-calf, gilt, 8s.; calf extra, gilt edges, or moroc i 
Christian Chronicle says “The mere fact that upwards of eighty-four thousa a 

of this work have been s ind that it has been translated into several langu 4 

best recommendation that can be offered in its favour. It is a book to be read, m £6’ 
inwardly digested. The of Samuel Budgett, the successful Bristol mercl vy 
by Mr. Arthur, fascinates 1 eader, for he has artistically blended incident and Ht 
anecdote and instruction.” ry, 


POSITIVISM and MR. FREDERI( 
SARS Swe: 





p! 
Being the First Part of * Religion without God, and God without Religion.” ©1 
wed 2s 
" The Christian says :— . “A clearness of analysis and a vigour of argament 
very remarkable... . The nerate | author, with his erudition, covert humour, 
lectical power is laying th le Church of God under obligation.” 





. | AGNOSTICISM and Mr. HERBER 
zt ‘SPENCER. 


es Being the Second Part ol ehigion without Gi ol, and Gol without Religion.” 
Tas 
sewed, price 4s, 6d, 

‘Mr. Arthur writes in an eminently lucid and forcible style, and it is much t 
ies. that Mr. Spencer’s disciples would give this volume a candid reading, We woul 
ion. recommend the book as an antidote tor those who have been distressed themsely 
r of seen distress in others, by reason of Mr. Spencer's speculations,”—Literary Church 





a DEISM and Sir FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 


Being the Third and concluding part of “ Religion without God, and God without R 
: :T In th 


ENT The PEOPLE’S DAY. 


An Appeal against a French Sunday. Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s. 


HUSH or SPEAK OUT. 


A Word upon the Question of the Hour. Price One Penny. 


nd, 


London: Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old 1 Bailey: and Derl 





























TIME ADVERTISER, 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO. By Ata 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POEMS. 


Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, an M 


BURIED DIAMONDS: A Novel. By Sars 


etc. ihree vols,. crown svo. 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE:” A Romance « 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., and Mrs. CAMP! 


f Society an 


CAMIOLA: A Novel. By Justin McCar Autl 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, clot 
OTHMAR: A Novel. By Ovurpa. Second] 3 
“'TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY:” A Novel. 1 


cloth extra, 6s. 


FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE. By Grant ALLEN 


etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 


BABYLON: A See By GRANT ALLEN, 


etc. With T welve Il] istrations by ‘ MA‘ N 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
THE TALK OF THE TOWN. By JAMEs 
Twelve Illustrations by HARRY FURNISS. | “ 


A HARD KNOT. By CHARLES GIBBON, NX 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

THE MASTER OF THE MINE. By Ros: } 
W. H. OVEREND. New and Cheaper Edition. ‘ . 


LOVE—OR A NAME. By Jvutian Haw1 


Fool.”’ etc. Crown Svo. Cc loth ex 1 ra. 38. 6d. 


MRS. OLIPHANTS NOVELS. New and ' per E 
ts. 6d. each. 
THE PRIMROSE PATH. THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN 


SARAH TYTLER’S NOVELS. New Vol 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. Illustrated by | THE HUGUENOT FAMILY 
A. B. HOUGHTON. 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. Illus. by F. A. FRASER. | > BELL 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. With a lrontispiec 
HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Monesworrn, Au 
Cuckoo Clock,” ete. New and Cheaper Editi Crown 8 
New Volumes of Chatto & Windus’s Cheap Popular 
Now IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION 
These May a len be had in clot 1s. 6 


OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Edited by Justin H. McCarrny, M 
DOOM! AN ATLANTIC EPISODE. By Justin H. McCArRtH: 
CURLY: AN ACTOR'S STORY. By JoHN CoLEMA 

A BARREN TITLE. By T. W. SPEIGHT. 

BEYOND THE GATES. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 

AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


Loxpox: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W 


1 Politics 


Wit 
ENGLAND. 
ETH 
4s, 6a 
Novels, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’ S NEW BOOKS—continwer 
New Volumes oF Chatto & Windus Cheap peed N 


Now PUBLI ING. SVO. Thhh rated boards. os. ea 
Those m ~ mM als had in cloth limp at 2s. 6d. each 
3y GRANT ALLEN. sy CHARLES GIBBON. | By JAMES RUN‘ 
STRANGE STORIES. FANCY FREE. *SKIPPERS AND 
PHILISTIA. BY MEAD AND STREAM. BACKS. 
sy BASIL. R BRET HARTE. *GRACE BALMA 
A DRAWN GAME. MARUJA. | §WEETHEART 
“THE WEARING OF THE 1 ieee coat 
GREEN.” r BERWICK HARWOOD. dn tgcmapcaDeiigh 
By WALTER BESANT. THE TENTH EARL. ON THE FOXK’SLE H 
‘DOROTHY FORSTER. By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. By GEORGE R 
‘UNCLE JACK. THE LOVER’S CREED. *ROGUES AND 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN 4 SRISTIE MURRAY BONDS. 
Mag hphpacgeosings = Moe get -oe as *THE RING O’ BELLS 
remain a THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
: A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE. By R. L. STE\ 
By HALL CAINE. Peet PRINCE OTTO. 
THE SHADOW OF A CRIME By ALICE O HANLON. 
Te ; THE UNFORESEEN. By J. T. TROW] 
By WILKIE COLLINS 
“«T SAY NO” By OUIDA. FARNELL’S FOLLY 
By C. E. CRADDOCK PRINCESS NAPRAXINE, 3y SARAH 1 
*The PROPHET of the GREAT ELEANOR C. PRICE. | ST MUNGO’S CITY 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. GERALD BEAUTY AND THE ! 


THE EARTHQUAKE; or, Six Days and a Sabbath. By Roserr B 


Crown 8vo, cloth ext 


POETS OF AMERICA With full Notes in Margin and careful Analytica 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, Auth f ‘* Victorian Poets.” Crown 8vo. ¢] 

SOCIETY IN LONDON By A FOREIGN RESIDENT. New and Cheaper Ed 
an additional Chapte: SOCIETY A MONG THE MIDDLE AND PROFES 
CLASSES. Crown 8 1. th, ls. 6 


INDOOR PAUPERS: A Book of Eaperioness By ONE oF THEM. 
ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


THE OPEN AIR. By CHARD JEFFERIES, Author of “ The Gamekeep 


‘Nature near London. The Life of the Fields,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth « 
IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. _B; W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The W 
Grosvenor,” ‘“ Round the Galley Fire,” “‘ On the Fo’k’sle Head,” etc. Crow 
extra, 68, 
VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. sy C.F. GorDON CUMMING. With a P 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, ¢ ra. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MERCHANTS : ‘emeine in Illustration of the Progress of 5 


Commerce. By H, R. Fox BouRNE. With Numerous Illustrations. New a 


Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

MYTHS AND DREAMS. By Epwarp Cuiopp, Author of “The Child! 
W orld,”’ ete. Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 5s. 

COMMON ACCIDENTS AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. Py Dr. ANDREY 
F.R.S.E£.. and others. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ls. ; cloth, 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS FOR 1886. In One Volume, cloth extra, gilt edges, : 


Walford’s Shilling Peerage for 1886. | Walford’s Shilling Knightage for 1$ 
Walford’s Shilling Baronetage for 1886. | Walford’s Shilling House of Comm: 





LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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NEW & PRACTICAL BOOKS. 


THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING. A 
Practical Encyclopedia of Horticulture for Amateu 
and Professionals, lllustrated with upwards of 2,000 
engravings. Vol. I, A to E, 552 pp., 743 Illustrations, 
price 15s. Vol. IL, F to O, 544 pp., 817 INMustrations, 
price 15s. Also in Monthly Parts, price 1s. 


ORCHIDS FOR AMATEURS: Containing 
Descriptions of Orchids suited to the requirements of 
the Amateur, with full Instructions for their success 
ful Cultivation. :Ilustrated. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


BULBS AND BULB CULTURE: Full and 
Practical Instructions for their Successful Cultivation, 
both in and out of doors [llustrated. In cloth gilt, 
in one vol., 465 pp., price 5s 


HARDY PERENNIALS AND OLD-FASH- 
IONED GARDEN FLOWERS. Profusely Illustrated 
In cloth, price 5s 


GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOR AMA- 
TEURS Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Magnificently Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s 


OLD VIOLINS AND THEIR MAKERS, []- 
lustrated with Fac-similes of Tickets and Sound 
Holes, ete. In ** Renaissance ’ binding, price 6s, 6d 


BREAKING AND TRAINING BOGS. Second 
Edition. By “‘ Pathfinder.” With Cha by HUGH 
DALZIEL, on Work of §] Bree Illustrated 
In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GAME PRESERVING. (‘on- 
taining the fullest Direction r Rearing and Presery 
ing both Winged and Gro Game, and Destroying 
Vermin ; with other information of value to the Gam« 
Preserver. Illustrated. By WILLIAM CARNEGIE 
In cloth gilt, demy 8vo, price 21 


NOTES ON GAME AND GAME SHOOTING. 
By J. J. MANLEY, M.A. With Sporting Sketches 
by J. TEMPLE. Ineloth gilt, 400 pp., price 7s. 6d. 


BOOK OF THE PIG. Containing the Selec- 
ion, Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig ; 
the Treatment of its Diseases ; and other information 
appertaining to Pork Farming. By Professor JAMES 
LONG. With Portraits of Prize Pigs, by HARRISON 
WEIR and other Artists, Plans of Model Piggeries, 
etc. In cloth gilt, price lis 


BOOK OF THE GOAT. Containing full par- 
ticulars of the various Breeds of Goats, and «heir P1 
fitable Management. Illustrated. By H. STEPHEN 
HOLMES PEGLER. In cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


BEES AND BEES-KEEPING: Scientific an 
Practical. A complete Treatise on the Ana‘on 
Physiology, and Profitable Management of the Hive 
Bee. By FRANK R. CHESHIRE, F.L.S., F.R.M.S., 
Lecturer on Apiculture at South Kensington VOR, 3.5 
price 7s. 6d. Also in monthly parts, price 7 


CARDS AND CARD TRICKS, Containing 
full Instructions, with Illustrated Hands, for playing 
nearly all known games of chance or skill, and direc 
tions for performing a number of amusing Tricks. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s 


SLEIGHT OF HAND. A Practical Manual of 
Legerdemain for Amateuw nd others. Profusel: 
Lilustiated By EDWIN SACHS. In cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 6d. 


DECORATIVE PAINTING, A Practical Hand- 


ters 


t 


hook on Painting and Etching, for the Decoration of 
our Homes. In “Renaissance” binding, price 
7s. 6d. 


MODEL YACHTS AND BOATS. Their De- 
signing, Making, and Sailing Illustrated with 1!8 
Designs and Working Diagram By J. vu V. GROS 
VENOR. In leatherette, price 5: 


THE DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. <A: 


1s. 
SKATING CARDS, 


l 
1) 
i 


A GUIDE TO THE LEGAL PROFESSION, 


H SLAT I i 
Pri 
A GUIDE TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
~~ +} Mi t } 


1 GUIDE TO DEGREES. 


4 GUIDE TO THE COINS OI GREAT 
LIN ANI LN Mi LRT 


i 


PRACTICAL BOAT BUILDING AND SAIL 
N | i l VW | 

By A . DIXON 

KEMP, A.IL.N.A VII 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY. 


| ( 


PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 
| RB 
3 " : ind ( 
und | 
PRACTICAL FISHERMAN. D \ the 
Natural Hi | f 
British Fresh \ . a aes 


Ma B 


ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. 
A finit H 


} 


NATURAL HISTORY SKETCHES AMONG 
THE CARNIVORA \ 
t101 H 


ti + 
v\ n 


CANARY BOOK, | irectiol 
Breed M ent of a 
\ es Of Cal Mi by ROBERT 
L.WALLACE., II] D ; 


FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. | r full 


1) | I und 
M 1 , f vtodd 

GEDN KY 
| 7 h gil , ) 

THE SPEAKING PARROTS, 1 Sy tific 
M lal on t \ f K ling the 
principal Talking | I) 
KARL RUSS ly l 
clot t, price 


ALL BOOKS SENT CARRIAGE FREE. 


L. UPCOTT GILL, PUBLISHER, 170, STRAND, W.C 
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HILLEM’S PEHEDOLINI 

























ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


TPHENDER HEHET 


Should try a bottle of this Wonderful Liniment. Its effect is Miraculou alk 
comes a Pleasure instead of Pain. No — rer ought to be without it It cures E 
Perspiration of the feet. It relieves Hot and Burning Feet. Soft Corns and Bu 
appear rapidly under its influence 


It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 
230, STRAND, LONDON, WwW. 


IN BOTTLES Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 5s 6d., and 11s, 


BROMPTON CHEST REMEDY. 





This Mixture is a boon to all who suffer from Chest (¢ omplaints. It relieves, an: 
in time, will entirely cure Consumption and Bronchitis. And in cases of Slight C 
few doses will have the desired effect 

It can be cured from all Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 
280, STRAND, LONDON, Ww. 


THE “RESTORER,” 


FOR RENEWAL OF THE HEALTH. 


Under its influence old age disappears. This invaluable specific creates a glow in tl 
frame which no other medicine can effect. It improves the circulation of the blood, : 
vitality into the inanimate. Seekers of health and those who desire freedom from 
ailments mortals are subject to, should give it a trial. 





This wonderful Medicine was first produced by an Eminent Physician, from whom t 
Proprietors purchased the formula, 
At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet a gentleman was twice supplied from one joint. A 
man sitting next him said, “ Sir, do you not think itis a pity to spoil so excellent a1 


onaleg of mutton?” “Ah! Mr. Alderman,” replied the gentleman, “I have to tha § 
wife for my appetite, as she insisted on my trying a bottle of the ‘RESTORER ; 


taking it my appetite is insatiable.” 


THE RESTORER can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., uy STRAND, LONDON, W. 


IN BOTTLES, 2s. 9d,, 5s, 6d., 11s,, and 2ls. 
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a TIME ADVERTISER. 
PEPPER'S PEPPER'S 

QUININE AND IRON TARAXACUM 
HEALTH, ap TONIC. | And PODOPHYLLIN. 


CINERGY. A fluid Liver Mi 


({REAT BODILY STRENGTH, DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion 
The best antibilious Remedy 
Without a particle of Mercury 
Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine, 
Clears the Head and cures Headache 

REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use Regulates the Bowels, 

of PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. Bottles, 12 doses. Sold most Chemists. Decline 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. | [mitations: man ts professing their own t 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s. ig gaan x. “ gs = 


SULPHOLINE| LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
LOTION. HAIR RESTORER, 


THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! | pue gest THE SAFEST. THE CHEAPEST 

IN A FEW DAYS cine Cay ae . 

Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely 
' fade away. 


Beautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 


(GREAT NERVE STRENGTH, 


(G REA T MENTAL STRENGTH, 








Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 
Occasionally used, Greyness is impossible. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. where the suipl nest sa i scurf can- 


eXi8t, and Aa BS { a ness, ¢ Ine Ss, etc 


It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish, ecw Bie cer" 
prev whit 


’ 


laily plastering 
and renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and | the hair with er Sold everywhere. in larce 
healthy. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. hottles. hol anu Be not 





Bottles, 2s. Od. to have Lockyer’s. 


POTATOES! POTATOES!! POTATOES!! 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. DELIVERED FREE, BAGS INCLUDED. 
Magnum Bonums or Champicn and Regents, SPECIALLY SORTED. PAY 
112 lbs. for 5s. 6d. ON DELIVERY 
LARGER QUANTITIES AT A CONSIDERABLE RI! CTION 
Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, ete., Supplied upon Special Terms. 
TESTIMONIALS. 








The Court Circular, Feb. 16th, 1884, says :—“‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. merit 1eir valuable 
system of business.’’ 

The Freemason, Sept. 27th, 1884, says :—‘‘ We recommend ‘householder try J. H. Kent & Co., who: 
we know, will give them good value for their money.’”’ 

The City Press, Sept. 3rd, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. have a unt 3 system of 
supplying potatoes in 112 1b. sacks.”’ 

The Sunday Times, July 6th, 1884, says :—‘‘ By the meansof J. H. Ke & sten Lyers not only 
insure the continuance of the supply of goods of a unifor: ality, but the ulva ge as regards 
cost never before brought within the reach of the ordinary householder 

The Freemason’s Chronicle, Nov. Sth, 1884, Says: soi 3] i. cee ee x ; ies ves public 
patronage, not only in respect of the quality of what they sell, but also f ide and attenti 
with which they meet the wishes of their customers.” 

The People, July 13th, 1884, says :—‘“‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. supply a unif narkably 
low rate.”’ 

The South London Observer, July 26th, 1884, says :—‘‘ We should advis u ide} e potatoes 
of J. H. Kenny & Co., and thus judge for themselves as to their superiorit 

The Citizen, Oct. 11th, 1884, says :—‘‘J. H. Kenny & Co. supply the best potatoes at half the usual prices.”’ 

The Caterer, &c., Gazette, Oct. 25th, 1884, says :—‘*‘ Caterers and others whose co} pti s large will 


appreciate the saving in price obtainable by purchasing from J. H. Kenny & 

Blue Ribbon Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says:—“J. H. Kenny & Co. are supplying splendid ‘Magnum 
Bonums’ at extremely low prices. We recommend those of our readers who study economy to send an order 
without delay.’’ 

And numerous other Papers, which will be forwarded on application to 


J. H. KENNY & C0. 4, Portugal St.,- Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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AND PATENTED ABROAD (KAVANAGH’S PATENT). 
THE 


AUTOMATIC COMPOUND FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


(Awarded the Special Medal of the American Institute of New York 46th Grand 
National Exhibition, December ath, 1879.) ) 





Self-acting, Non- explosive, 
Always Ready, Never Deteriorates, 
And always Efficie 


Sold in Boxes. of 5 it £1 12s. 6d. per how. 10 lhs. at £3 : 
d 50 lbs. at £15. 

A 1-lb. Box will in a few 5s ‘tinguish the most fierce Fire in a roo 
Dy 15 feet, being equal tO ity £ 1,500 Cubic Feet, and the larger boxes in 
Private Dwelling Houses, \\ uses, Shops, Oil Works, Stores, Outbuildings, Mills, ] 
Collieries, Ships, etc., fitted 1 tica r otherwise. 

A large discount allowed 1] Lnsurance Companies to purchasers oa” 


matic Fire Extinguisher.”’ 


: KAVANAGH, COOKE, & CO., 
g $, Duke Street, Adelphi, London, W 


. 19, TRINITY SQUAR E. TOWER HILL, E.C, 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers for Europe and the Colonie: 


+ | THE INDIAN & COLONIAL AGENC) 





F,XECUTE Indents for : f BOTH services with prompt 
tudied attention. 
PASSAGES secured. 
S. BAGGAGE Warehoused 
GOODS of Every Descript d on Consignment and Sold for Account. 
ble . . ) x 
ADVANCES if required. fr 
tae ACCOUNTS Settled for th Con 4 
a 52, Regent Street Pic icca dilly Circus, London, W. ; 
miy 
nds H. T. PALMER, Manage: 
blic 
tion - Se 
ubl y " 
" *FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” [s warranted to cleanse the blood from a 
3 : ) a from whatever cause arising. For Scroi 
eel i ARKE S: Sores of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseas 
wil , wr. nyteianst 
: a are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonia 











va WORLD-FAMED parts, In bottles 2s. 9d. each, and in < 


times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemi 


an a 
iz Q) OD MIXTUR 3 Sent to any Address for } 2% or 132 Stam) 
| : Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


LINCOL) 
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ao ALL IN SEARCH OF HEALTH sit 


Stimulate . : Renew 
SHOULD WEAR THE < 
THE Vital 


Organic |ELEGTROPATHIC BATTERY BELT, 


Action. PROPRIETORS: 


TO The Medical Battery Co., Ltd., 


Promote |52, OXFORD ST., LONDON.W. Pee 
THE SSiSst 


Succ 88078 t ) 




































5 ean 


Energy. | 











Circulation. The Pall Mall Electric Association, Ltd Digestion. 
UNIVERSALLY APPROVED BY THE LEADING PHYSICIANS AS THE BEST. SAFEST. AND MOST EFFECTUAI 
REMEDY FOR SPINAL COMPLAINTS, INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION. DIARRHCEA | MOURS, ASTHMA. 
BRONCHITIS, EPILEPSY, LUMBAGO, DEBILITY, DROPSY, PARALYSIS. LOSS O] OICEK, HYSTERIA, 
CUTANEOUS DISEASES, NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, PALPITATION, &c.. AND HA CURED SOME OF TI] 
MOST OBSTINATE AND DISTRESSING CASES, AFTER ALL OTHER REMEDIES (SO-CALLED) HAVE FAILED 











ee eee 


NO ACID REQUIRED. 


LADIES S&ELT. 


ONLY GENUINE 
GALVANIC BELT EXTANT 














BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS, WORTHLESS CHAINS, Ac. a 
Note.—ihe iHKlectropathic Belt consists of a series of CONSTANT-CURRENT ELECTRIC GENE 
RATORS, which are always in action while the Belt is being wor It is entire] 
therapeutical adaptation of Electricity. 
Please forward exact size round the waist, next the skin, when ordering ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


The Consulting Electrician of 1 Company. who has had 


Important to Invalids,—many years’ experience, may’ be consulted personally, or by 


letter, on all matters relating to Health and the applicati: 
of Curative Electricity, free of charge, at the Rooms of the Medical Battery Company, Limit 
52, Oxford Street, London, W. Send for Private Advice Form, Post fre 


ELECTRICITY v. SCIATICA. RHEUMATIC GOUT. 

Colonel Gildea, late 21st Royal Scotch Fusiliers, Major Pakenham, Longstone House, Armagh, writ 
Tullichewan Castle, Dumbartonshire, September 19th, February 23rd, 1885 :—‘*‘ l am very happy to inform } 
1884 :—** Your Electropathic Belt has quite cured my | that the Electropathic Belt which you supplied me wit 
Sciatica, and I have derived other benefits from it.” has pletely cured me of the rheumatic gout, fron 
which I had suffered such intense agony for nearly tw 
years, and I now feel as strong and active asI have eve! 
felt in my life. Several of my friends have, on my re- 
1 every case thi 











rely unique as a 
‘ | 





ELECTRICITY v. LUMBAGO. commendation, tried these Belts, and 
Rev. G. Davidson, The Manse, Logie, Goldstone, result has been most satisfactory.’’ 
Dinnet, Aberdeenshire, writes, April 1884 :—‘‘ The Elec- 
NEURALGIA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 


tropathic Belt which you forwarded tome came safely 
to hand, and within twelve hours of its application has Marmaduke A. Langdale, Esq., Leacroft, Staines, 


effected a wonderful and very marked improvement in writes, July 6th, 1884:—‘‘I am very pleased to inform 
my health, and has cured the Lumbago from which I you that the Belt you supplied Mrs. Langdale with some 
have been suffering for some time. I may say that I time since has proved a most complete success, and 
have become a firm believer and advocate of your Elec- has exceeded her most sanguine expectations. She 
tropathic treatment. I am delighted with the high-class has had no neuralgia since wearing it, and I shall feé 
workmanship and general finish of your Electropathic | only too happy in recommending it to others, You 
Belt.” are at liberty to make any use youplease of this letter.’’ 





’) 


A 1382-page treatise, copiously illustrated, entitled ‘*‘ Electropathy; or, Harness’s Guide to Health,” contain- 
ing innumerable testimonials, etc., sent post free, on application. 
On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 21s., payable to C. B. HARNESS, Managing Director 
The Medical Battery Company, Ltd., 52, Oxford Street, London, W., will forward, post free, the 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT, as represented above, for either Lady or Gentleman. 
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THe Future oF THE Wat ; . < 
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HEALTH IN THE CITY 2 : ‘ . 


GENERAL SiR CHARLES N k, G.C.B . ° 7 7 . 
THe NeEEps oF Our HospitTAts s 7 . 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 
The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolrected. Th 
and address of the writer ,USt hy attached to each MS, Rejected MSS. a 


returned only if accompanied by a stamped and directed cover. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are recewed subject to one month's 
of discontinuance on either side. Advertisements can be received only subje 
approval ; and wm all cases the tim and mode of insertion must be at the diser 
of the Publishers. 


All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Mess 


THROWER & RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, £ 
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THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMEN 


Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON. 


Kach Crown 8 


Graphic. —* A better series for informing cit 
imagined, The books are clear and compact, and 1 


stated.” 
Truth.-—‘‘ Admirable and almost indispensabl 
but to every thoughtful politican and conscientious cto 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


political handbooks on quest ions of the hour. t 


“Tt was a happy id 


a necessity of healthy and intelligent political life. 
British Quarterly. —‘* The use and power of s 
Echo. 


a series of short volumes dealing with those topic 


“Mr. Sydney Buxton has undertake 


practical politics.” 


Christian World.—‘ We 


so good a beginning. Type, paper, quantity, ane 


congratulate the 


l. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. Imperial Federat 
2, SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Barrt., M.P. 


Rep ePNE 


3. WM. RATHBONE, M.P.—ALBERT PELL, M.1 MONTAG 


M.A. Local Government and Taxation. 

4, Rigut Hon. W. E. BAXTER, M.P. England 

5. Mrs. ASHTON DILKE.—WILLIAM WOODALI ML.P W i 
Suffrage. 

6. W. S. CAINE—WM. HOYLE.—Rev 
Option. 

7. HENRY BROADHURST, M.P.—R. T. 
franchisement. 

8. HENRY RICHARD, M.P.—J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. M.P 
establishment. 

9, JAMES BRYCE, M.P. Reform of the House of Lord: Sho) 

10. J. F. B. FIRTH, M.P. Reform of London Government and of 


| 
Guilds. She 
*.* Other Volumes will follow. 


DAWSON BURNS 


REID, M.P. Leasehol 


¢ 


Lonpon: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN. LE BAS 4 
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By a Special Arrangement with the WATERBURY WATCH C¢ 
PANY, Messrs. WARD, LOCK, & CO. are enabled to 
make the following advantageous offer. 


A REAL WATC 


AND 


# SYLVIA’S + HOME # JOURNAL * 


(THE LADIES’ FAVOURITE MAGAZINE OF DRESS, FASHION, 
FICTION, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY). 


FOR TWELVE MONTHS FOR 14s. Gd. 


The 14s. 6d. must be sent direct to the Publishers, on receipt of which the wat 
despatched, post free, and the Magazine supplied Monthly, as published, for 12 Mon 







































The WATERBURY WATCH is a marvel of simplicity and accuracy, composed 
one-half the usual number of parts in a watch, which 
ire so arranged as to be easily cleaned or repaired. 
It is no tey, but a REAL KEYLESS WINDING 
WATCH—a Serviceable, Useful, and Practical 
Timekeeper, which will last for years Thousands 


are now in daily use by persons in every station of life. 
The description of Waterbury which we now offer 
contains all the latest improvements, It is a full- 
plate movement, comprising 57 separate parts ; 


a stem-winder, in crystal face, and the Case is of 
Nickel Silver, which will always remain bright and 


beautiful. The illustration is the actual size. The 
Watch is packed in a handson itin-lin2zd box. insur- 
ing safe transportation, and sent post-free. THE 


WATERBURY is a strong solid Watch, capable 
of running a month without varying a minute 
after being regulated. The Waterbury has recently 











been improved, so that it will run twenty-eight hours 
when fully wound, and every one sent out is guaran- 
] teed to have been tested in'various positions for six 
days at the factory. It is a watch too simple in 
construction and too strong and durable in all 
its parts to be likely to get out of order, and which, 
ii if out of order, can be repaired for not more— 
generally much less—than 2s. 6d., including the 
; supply of all necessary parts. A stop-work prevents it being over-wound ; it cannot, 1 
: be injured in the winding. 
’ A Prospectus of “SYLVIA’S HOME JOURNAL” will be sent 
i on application. 
y 4 Please note that the Watch will in any case be sent direct by Messrs. WARD, LOCK, & C 
. 4 the Magazine will be supplied either from the Publishing Office, or through a Bookseller, 
F Subscriber may desire. 
THE ‘‘WATERBURY WATCH” FORMS A USEFUL PRESENT FOR ANY ONE. 


WARD, LOCK, & CU., Warwick Hovusz, SaLissurY Square, Lonpon, 
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W. 4H. Allen & Co.’s List of New Works. 


—————_—= 





Demy 8vo, Half-bo 


A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE GOVERN} MENT OF 


THE tf OF INDIA. By EDWARD THORNTON PER LETH- 
BRIDGE, C.I.E., formerly Press Commissioner in India, nd LRTH tN. WO ASTON. 1 Lns- 
lator of * The Anvar-I-S1 thaili,”’ ete. n 


Demy 8vo, with M: 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA AS TOLD Br ITs ‘Own HIS wheepenaiald 
THE LOCAL MUHAMMADAN DYNASTIES--Gajar: By the late S \YLEY, 
K.C.8.1. (partially based on a translation by the lat P JOHN D WSON). For . 
to Sir H. M. ELLIOT’S History of the Vahhaumadan mpi 
of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India. 
Royal SvVO, with coloured frontispiec . 2 | Sti Ay 
MYTHICAL MONSTERS. $y CHARLES GOULD, B.A., late G 
Tasmania. 
New Volume. Crown 8vo, 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES, Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 
MADAME ROLAND. By MATHILDE BLIND. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 1 Vol. Crown 8& 
MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H. R. HAWEI 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, with portra Aut 
MUSIC AND MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. HAWIES 
New Edition. Crown 8 Ls 


TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN INDIA. Being the Tour of Sir Ali B P 
late GEORGE ABRKRIGH-MACKAY. 


Crown 8vo. 
THE CAPTAIN'S YARNS. A Memorial of the Fifty Years’ Ser te Joseph 
Ray, Esq., Commander, R.N. 
Demy 8vo. li 
A HISTORY OF TORYISM, from the Accession of Mr. : 
Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. By T. E. KEBBEL, of Inner Ter uw, Editor 
of ‘* Lord Beaconsfield’s Speeches.”’ 
Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 18 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL F. R. CHESNEY. Colonel Commandant Royal Artillery, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., etc. sy his WIFE and DAUGHTER. Edad y STAN Y LANE- 
POOLE. 

Demy 8vo. With Illustrations from Sket« by the A 18 

REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA. By General E. F. BURTON, Madras 


Staff Corps. 


Royal 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 42 
A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM: being a Cyclopedia of the Doct Rites, Ceremonies, 
and Customs, together with the Technical and Theological Terms ot Muhammadan Religion. 
By THOMAS PATRICK HUGHES, B.D., M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, Miss ary of 
the Church Missionary Society, Peshawur, Afghanist: 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6 


AN AMERICAN IN NORWAY. By JOHN FULFORD VICARY. Author of “A 
Danish Parsonage,’’ and ** Readings from the Dane.”’ 
Demy ovo. l 

“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE; ” or, English Student Lif Pekin. B STUDENT 


INTERPRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block-Printing and other 


‘THE ROYAL KALE NDAR, and Court and City Register for England, Scotland, Ireland, 


and the Colonies, for the year 1886, 7s.; or without Index, £ 
** A work of exceptional saden as a book of reference.” —T 


Lonpon: W. ALLEN & CO., 18, Waterteo Priace, 8.W 
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WILLIAM ARTHUR'S WORK 


AUTHOR’S NEW UNIFORM EDITION. 


The whncicalbptihaee bets FIRE; 


Or, the True Power of C | gilt, price 4s. 6d. ; 
a ar ie Ctra, Op. 6d. 

Mr. C. H. SPURGEON, ST ul Trowel, says:—*The TONGUE O!] 
an Enelish classic far aboy need of ticism from us. We have only to tell 
that this is worthy to be tl rary ea n for all future time. Those who ha 
these flaming pages should lose no time in doing so; especially those who y 


pl each Jesus,” 


The SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT 


SKETCHES OF THE LIFE OF MR. SAMUEL BUDGETT. 


(Crown Svo, cloth gilt. 6s f-calf. gilt, 8s.: calf extra. gilt edges, or morocco 
Christian Chronicle says (he m that upwards of eighty-four th 
of this work have been s L t ul ; been translated int » several la 
best recommendation that j Ci ts favour. It is a book to be read, n 
inwardly digested. The — § Budgett, the successful Bristol mere 
by Mr. Arthur, fascinates t ader, fi s artistically blended incident a 


:necclote and instruction 


POSITIVISM and MR. FREDERI( 
puapenbprnatics 


Being the First Part of “ : God, and God without Rel ( 
sewed. 2s. 
The Christian says :— . “A cle: ss Of analysis and a vigour of argument 
very remarkable. . . . Th erat author, with his erudition, covert humou 
lectical power is laying th f God under obligation.” 


AGNOSTICISM and Mr. HERBER 
Rechte sere 





Being the Second Part of ’ O Gol, and Gol without Ri lon ( 
\ ] . Ls, 6 d. 

* Mr. Arthur writes in a ninently lucid and forcible style, and it is 1 b 
that Mr. Spencer's cliscip! ould give 1 volume a candid reading. We wo 
recommend the book aS al dote for those w ho hay eC been distressed ther 1S 
seen distress in others, by reason of Mr. Spencer's speculations.”— Literary Churel 

4) 
DEISM see ve i i STEPHEN 

Being the Third and conc ng part of “ Re mn without God, and God without R 


The PEOPLE'S DAY. 


A Appeal against a French Sunday. Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s 


HUSH or SPEAK OUT. 
A Word upon the Question of the Hour. Price One Penny, 


London: Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey; and De: 

































iv TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS' S NEW BOOKS. 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE: A Romance of Society and Politics. 


By JUSTIN McCaArtnuy, M.P., and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. 


BURIED DIAMONDS: A Novel. By SARAu TyT eR, Author of “St, Mungo’s Cit 


etc. Thre: e vols, 


is VN ‘~ 


, crown 8vo. 


CAMIOLA : A Novel. By JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain.” ete. 


New and C he: aper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d 


OTHMAR: i Novel. By OUIDA. Second Edition. 8 vols.. wn &8\ 








ss "TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY :’ A Novel. By ‘T1iGHE HopkKIN Croy Svo 
cloth extra, 6s. 

FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE. By Grant ALLEN, Author of “ Stra S 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

BABYLON: A Novel. By Grant ALLEN, Author of “ Pl ., Stories, 
ete. With Twelve Illustrations by P. MACNAB. New and | ) tiol Svo 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

THE TALK OF THE TOWN. By JAmMEs PAyn. New and Cheaper I nm. With 
Twelve Illustrations by HARRY FURNISS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 

A HARD KNOT. By CHARLES GIBBON. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown S8vo, cloth 


extr a, 3s. 6d. 


LOVE— oR A NAME. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, A 


Fool,’ *ete. Crown S8vo. cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NOVELS. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra 
4s, 6d, each. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. 


SARAH TYTLER’S NOVELS. New Volumes of the Ch 


Kditiol vn dsvO 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. Illustrated by | THE HUGUENOT FAMILY With Illus- 
A. B. HOUGHTON. trations. 

NOBLESSE OBLIGE. Illus. by F. A. FRASER. | LADY BELL. Illustrated by R. MACBETH. 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. W ith ; a Frontispi by P. MACNAB. 
HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moveswortn, Author of “Herr Baby,” “ The 
‘uckoo C lock,” etc. New and Cheaper Edition Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURN Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BRET HARTE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Collected and Revised by the 


Author. Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buckra Crown 8vo, 
48. 6d. 


New Volumes of Chatto & Windus’s Cheap Popular Novels. 


These may also be had in cloth, at 1s. 6d, car 
THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. By RoBeRT LOUIS STEVENSON 
OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Edited by Justin H. MCCARTHY, M.P. 
DOOM! AN ATLANTIC EPISODE. By Justin H, McCArruy, M.?. 
CURLY: AN ACTOR'S STORY. By JoHN CoLEMAN. 
A BARREN TITLE. By T. W, SPEIGHT. 
BEYOND THE GATES. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—cortinued. 
New Volumes of Chatto & Windus’s Cheap Popular Noi 


Now 
Those mark 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
STRANGE STORIES. 
PHILISTIA. 


By BASIL. 
A DRAWN GAME. 
“THE WEARING OF THE 
GREEN.” 

By WALTER BESANT. 
*DOROTHY FORSTER. 
*UNCLE JACK. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN 
MATT. 
FOXGLOVE MANOR. 
By HALL CAINE. 
THE SHADOW OF A CRIME 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 
‘lias oe 

By C. E. CRADDOCK. 

“The PROPHET of the GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 


THE EARTHQUAKE; or, 


Crown S8vo. cloth extra. 6s 


SOCIETY IN LONDON 


an additional Chapter « 
CLASSES. Crown 8v: 


INDOOR PAUPERS: A Book of r haa By 


ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THE OPEN AIR. ky 


‘* Nature near London,” 


Grosvenor,” tound thi 


extra, 68, 


VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. by C.F. 


Demy 8vo, cl 


I ‘rontispie ce. 


PUBLISHIN‘ 


‘The Life 
IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. 


17 mi. 39 
traliey Fire, 


Post Sv 
MiiLi/) a 30 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 
FANCY FREE. 
BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
By BRET HARTE. 

MARUJA. 
By J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
THE TENTH EARL. 

By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
THE LOVER’S CREED. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE, 


By ALICE O’HANLON. 
THE UNFORESEEN. 
By OUIDA. 
PRINCESS NAPRAXINE, 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 
GERALD. 


Six Days and a Sabbath. 


JEFFERIES. 
of the 


CHARD 
Fields,” ete. 
By W. 


th extra, 7s. 6d. 


ONE OF 
Author of “ The 


CLARK RUSSELL, 
‘*On the Fo’k’sle Head,” etc. 


GORDON CUMMING. 


Illustrated boards. 2s. each. 


he had in eloth limp at 2s. 6d. each. 


By JAMES RUNCIM 


*SKIPPERS AND 5HI] 
BACKS. 


| “GRACE BALMAI 


SWEETHEART. 


By W. CLARK RUSS! 
ON THE FO’K’SLE HEA 


By GEORGE R. SI 


*ROGUES AND V 
BONDS. 
*THE RING 0’ BELLS 
By R. L. STEVENS 


| PRINCE OTTO. 


By J. T. TROWBRI 
FARNELL’S FOLLY 

By SARAH TYT! 
ST. MUNGO’S CITY 
BEAUTY AND THE BI 


By ROBERT Buc! 


By A FOREIGN RESIDENT. ‘New and Cheaper Editi 
SOC lt = AMONG THE MIDDLE AND PROFESS! 
l ls. 6d. 


THEM. Cre 


Gamekeeper at 


Crown S8vo. cloth extra, 


The Wre 
Crown 


Author of * 


With a Phot 


ENGLISH eee ee Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of B1 


By H. R. 


Commerce. 
Edition, 


COMMON ACCIDENTS = HOW TO TREAT THEM. 


Crown 8vo, ls. ; 


F.R.S.&.. and others. 


HAFIZ IN LONDON. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1886. | 
GROSVENOR NOTES, 1886. £& 
THE PARIS SALOON, 1886, 


LONDON : 





‘ox BOURNE. 
Crown Svo, . t] 


CHATTO & 


eXTTa.,. 78. 6d. 


Numerous Illustr ations. 


McCARTHy, M. P. 


JUSTIN H. 


Edited 





Edited by P. 


With Numerous Illustrations. 





by HENRY BL ACKBURN. 


G. Dum AS. 


New and { 


ANDREW W 
cloth, | 


By Dr. 


Small 8vo, chvicely printed 


With facsimile Sket 


lited by HENRY BLACKBURN. With facsimile Sket 


With facsimile Sketch 
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NEW & PRACTICAL BOOKS. 





THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING. A 
Practical Encyclopzedia of Horticulture for Amateurs 
and Professionals. lllustrated with upwards of 2,000 
engravings. Vol. I, A to E, 552 pp., 743 Illustrations, 
price 15s. Vol. IL., F to O, 544 pp., 817 Illustrations, 
price 15s. Also in Monthly Parts, price 1s. 


ORCHIDS FOR AMATEURS: Containing 
Descriptions of Orchids suited to the requirements of 
the Amateur, with full Instructions for their success 
ful Cultivation. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


BULBS AND BULB CULTURE: Full and 
Practical Instructions for their Successful Cultiv: tion, 
both in and out of doors. I[llustrated. In cloth 
in one vol., 465 pp., price 5s. 

HARDY PERENNIALS AND OLD-FASH- 
IONED GARDEN FLOWERS. Profusely Illustrated. 
In cloth, price 5s. 


GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOR AMA- 
TEURS. Second Edition, revised and e nlarged. 
Magnificently Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 


£1 lt, 


price vs. 


OLD VIOLINS AND THEIR MAKERS. 1}- 
lustrated with Fac-similes of Tickets and Sound 
Holes, etc. In ‘* Renaissance” binding, price 6s. 6d. 


BREAKING AND TRAINING DOGS. Second 
Edition. By “ Pathfinder.” With Chapters by HUGH 
DALZIEL, on Work of Special Breeds. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GAME PRESERVING. Con- 
taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserv 
ing both Winged and Ground Game, and Destroying 
Vermin ; with other information of value to the Game 
Preserver. Illustrated. By — LIAM CARNEGIE. 
In cloth gilt, demy 8vo, price 21s. 


NOTES ON GAME AND GAME SHOOTING. 
By J. J. MANLEY, M.A. With Sporting Sketches 
by J. TEMPLE. Incloth gilt, 400 pp., price 7s. 6d. 

BOOK OF THE PIG. Containing the Selec- 
tion, Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig ; 
the Treatment of its Diseases ; and other information 
uppertaining to Pork Farming. By Professor JAMES 
LONG. With Portraits of Prize Pigs, by HARRISON 
WEIR and other Artists, Plans of Model Piggeries, 
etc. In cloth gilt, price 15s. 


BOOK OF THE GOAT. Containing full par- 
ticulars of the various Breeds of Goats, and «heir Pro 
fitable Management. Lllustrated. By H. STEPHEN 
HOLMES PEGLER. In cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


BEES AND BEE-KEEPING: Scientific and 
Practical. A complete Treatise on the Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Profitable Management of the Hive 
Bee. By FRANK R. CHESHIRE, F.L.S., F.R.M.S., 
Lecturer on Apiculture at South Kensington. Vol. L, 
price 7s. 6d. Also in monthly parts, price 7d. 


CARDS AND CARD TRICKS. Containing 
full Instructions, with lllustrated Hands, for plz vying 
nearly all known games of chance or skill, and direc 
tions for performing a number of amusing Tricks. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 

SLEIGHT OF HAND. A Practical Manual of 
Legerdemain for Amateurs and others. Profusely 
lllustrated. By EDWIN SACHS. In cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 6d. 

DECORATIVE PAINTING. A Practical Hand- 
hook on Painting and Etching, for the Decoration of 
our Homes. In “Renaissance” binding, price 
78. 6d. 

MODEL YACHTS AND BOATS. Their De- 
signing, Making, and Sailing. Illustrated with 118 
Designs and Working Diagrams. By J. pu V. GROS- 
VENOR. In leatherette, price 5s. 


ba Dae TION in} oF NEEDLEWORK. An 


peedia of A 4 1 Fancy Needl 
W plain, pI [ ] my t ’ LL f ; 
a i ad l . i 
¢ th g irdas, 
. ls P ‘ ind 
ing, and coloured ntation) 
SKATING CARDS, \ Series of Care ( - 


A GUIDE TO THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 
By | Law, of tl 
re 


J s SLATER Midd 
Price 7 
A GI IDE TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
5 ving the M d I bi 
I i. Phvsicia — \ Ll \ sL, al 
Druggist. Dent ‘ ’ \ irv Surge: 
dNurse,et i | ORBES WINSLOW 


A GUIDE TO DEGREES. ATt, 
Lit ture l M l 


A GUIDE TO THE COINS OIF GREAT 


BRITAIN ANDIRELAND. | STEWAR 
THORBURN. Of ectors al 
Dealers. Plat r. Ing 


PRACTICAL BOAT BUILDING AND SAIL 


ING, Fully Illustrated witl gns and Working 
Diagrams By ADRIAN NEISON, C.E., DIXON 
KEMP, A.I.N.A., and G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES 
In cloth gilt, price 7s 

PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY. \ Manual of 
Instruction to the A teur in Colle ng, Preserving, 
ind oa >, Nat Hist ry Specimens of all 
kinds. Fully Illustrated. In tl t, price 7s. 6d. 


PRACTIC AL “eo HITECTURE, AS 


Farm Buil 


applied 


+ 
t 


f Le iption, Country 
es, and ¢ ottag Py fs y Illustrated with 

Diagrams and Plans li price 5s. 

PRACTICAL FISHE RM AN. Dealing with the 
Natural History, t! Lege} Lore, the Capture of 
Bi tish Fre sh W \ F} “' ind ‘J Kit und lackle 
Making Beautifu Illustrated loth gilt, gilt 
edges, price 10s. 6 

ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. Un the structure 
Affinities, Habits, and ] ulties of § , Marsupi 
and Birds ; with Ad ti $s an An tes of 
them. LIllustrated, |! Inut : 


NATI — og SKETCHES AMONG 


THE CARNIVOR. Wild and Doi tica lL. With 
senate me on their Habits and Mental faculties 
lllustrated. In cloth ¢ , pl ‘ 

CANARY BOOK. Containing full Directions 
for the Bre a Rearing, and Management of all 


Varieties of C é nd Canary Mules. By ROBERT 
L.WALLAC E. Illustrated In clotl t7 


l » , Drice os 


FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. Containing full 


v« 
Directions for su fully Breeding, Rearing, and 
M unaging the various beautiful Cage Birds imported 
to this country strated. By C. W. GEDNEY. 

fs external th gilt, gilt edges, price 9s. 6d 
THE SPEAKING PARROTS, A Scientific 
Manual on the Art of Keeping and Breeding the 
principal Talking Parrots in nfinement, by Dr. 
KARL RUSS. Illustrated with C red plates, In 


cloth gilt, price 6s, 6d 


ALL BOOKS SENT CARRIAGE FREE. 


L. UPCOTT GILL, PUBLISHER, 170, 


STRAND, W.C 


























TIME ADVERTISER. 


BIL LEM’S PEDOLIN! 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


PHN DER FRa. 


Should try a bottle of this Wonderful L en nent. Its effect is Miraculous. Walki: 
comes a Pleasure instead of Pain. No sufferer ought to be without it. It cures E: 
perspiration of the feet. It relieves Hot aa Burning Feet. Soft Corns and Bunion 
uppear rapidly under its influence. 








It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 
280, STRAND, LONDON, W.C 





j IN BOTTLES ls. 13d , 2s. 9d., 5s 6d., and Ls. 
This Mixture is a boon to all who suffer from Chest Complaints. It relieves, and, 
in time, will entirely cure Consumptio! ul Bron shitis. And in cases of Slight Col Is a 
few doses will have the desired effect. 
It can be procured from all Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 
230, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE “* RESTORER,’ 


FOR RENEWAL OF THE HEALTH. 


Under its influence old age disappears. This invaluable specific creates a glow in the hi 

frame which no other medicine can effect. It improves the circulation of the blood, and} 

vitality into the inanimate. Seekers of health and those who desire freedom from al] 

ailments mortals are subject to, should give it a trial. 

This wonderful Medicine was first produced by an Eminent Physician, from whom the pri 
Proprietors pure hased the formula, 


At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet a gentleman was twice supplied from one joint. An 
man sitting next him said, “ Sir, do you not think it is a pity to spoil so excellent an appet 
on a leg of mutton?” “Ah! Mr. Alderman,” replied the gentleman, “I have to thank 
wife for my appetite, as she insisted on my trying a bottle of the ‘RESTORER.’ Si 


” 


taking it my appetite is insatial 


THE RESTORER can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 
I ’ 


CRICHTON, SONS, & 60. a8), STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


IN BOTTLES, 2s. 9d,, 5s. 6d., 11s,, and 2Is, 
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vill TIME ADVERTISER. 


PEPPER'S PEPPER’S 
QUININE AND IRON TARAXACUM 
a TONIC.} And PODOPHY LLIN. 


ENERGY. 
(GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, 


A fluid Liver Medici Tel 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ‘ROOTS. 


(ZREAT NERVE STRENGTH, Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 
The best antibilious Remedy. 
— iii Without a particle of Mercury. 
(;REAT MENTAL STRENGTH, Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 


Clears the Head and cures Headache, 
REAT ee oe STRENGTH follows the use Regulates the Bowels 
of PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. |  Rottles. 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. Decline 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. | .mitations: many Chemists professing their own to 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s. : ; Lbmee ccm Ser gpillialatin 


equal Pepper's renowned Liver preparat 


SULPHOLINE| LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
LOTION. HAIR RESTORER. 


THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! 


IN A FEW DAYS 





THE BEST. THE SAFEST. THE CHEAPEST. 


iA 


Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, entirely Restores the Colour to Grey Hair 
fade away Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 
: ‘casionally used, Greyne Me 
Beautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. POCEy Sem, Seaymens Os snpensenne 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scurf can- 


not exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, etc., 
prevails, which cannot result from daily plastering 
the hair with grease. Sold everywhere, in large 
bottles, holding almost a pint, ls. 6d. each. Be 


It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish, 
and renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and 
healthy. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 








Bottles, 2s. 9d. to have Lockyer’s. — 
POTATOES! POTATOES!! POTATOES 
BEST QUALITY ONLY. DELIVERED FREE, BAGS INCLUDED. 
Magnum Bonums or Champion and Regents, SPECIALLY SORTED. PAY 
112 lbs. for 5s. 6d. ON DELIVERY. 


LARGER QUANTITIES AT A CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION 
Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, ete., Supplied upon Special Terms. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
The Court Circular, Feb. 16th, 1884, says :—“‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. merit ur 


niversa ize | ir valuable 
system of business.’’ 

The Freemason, Sept. 27th, 1884, says: —‘‘ We recommend householders to try J. H. Kenny & Co., who, 
we know, will give them good value for their money.’’ 

The City Press, Sept. 3rd, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. have a good and advair ystem of 
supplying potatoes in 112 1b. sacks.”’ 

The Sunday Times, July 6th, 1834, says :—‘‘ By the means of J. H. Kenny & Co.'s system, buyers not only 
insure the continuance of the supply of goods of a uniform quality, but they obtain an advantage as regards 
cost never before brought within the reach of the ordinary house holder. 

The Freemason’s Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says :—-‘ This firm, J. H. Kenny & Co., well deserves public 
patronage, not only in respect of the ‘quality of what they sell, ‘put also for the promptitude and attention 
with which they meet the wishes of their customers.’ 

The People, July 13th, 1884, says :—‘“‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. supply a uniformly good article at a remarkably 


low rate.”’ 
The South London Observer, July 26th, 1884, says :—‘‘ We should advise our readers t 
of J. H. Kenny & Co., and thus judge for themselves as to their superiority.’’ 
The Citizen, Oct. 11th, 1884, says :—‘‘J. H. Kenny & Co. supply the best potatoes at half the usual prices.’’ 
The Caterer, &c., Gazette, Oct. 25th, 1884, says :—‘‘ Caterers and others whose consumpt is large will 
appreciate the saving in price obtainable by purchasing from J. H. Kenny & Co.”’ 
Blue Ribbon Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says:—“‘J. H. Kenny & Co. are supplying splendid ‘Magnum 
wonums’ at extremely low prices. We recommend those of our readers who study economy to send an order 
Bithout delay.” 


‘caer some potatoes 


And numerous other Papers, which will be forwarded on application to 


J. H. KENNY & CO. 4, Portugal St, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, 























TIME ADVERTISER, 








By Her Majesty's PRS ie, Bi, Royal Letters Patent. 


AND PATENTED ABROAD (KAVANAGH’S PATENT). 
THE 


AUTOMATIC COMPOUND FIRE EXTINGUISHE 


(Awarded the Special Medal of the American Institute of New York 46th Grand 
National Exhibition, December 4th, 1879.) 


Self-acting, Non-explosive, 
Always Ready, Never Deteriorates, 
And always Efficien’ 


t 6s. 6d., 5lbs. at £1 12s. 6d. per box, 10 lbs. at £3 3s., 
20 lbs. at £6, and 50 lbs. at £15. 


Sold in Boxes, of 1 lb 


A 1-lb. Box will in a few seconds totally extinguish the most fierce Fire in a room 1 
y K faa > > , . ° . ‘ - \ ° \ . 
by 15 leet, being equal to a capacity of 1,500 Cubic Feet. and the larger boxes in proj 
I Tivate Dwelling Houses, Warehouses, Shops, Oil Works, Stores, Outbuildings, Mills, | 
Collieries, Ships, etc., fitted to act autom tic uly or otherwise. 


A large discount allowed by the principal Insurance Companies to purchasers of “ Th 
matic Fire Extinguisher.’’ 


KAVANAGH, COOKE, & CO., 
S. Duke Street, Adelphi, London, W 


AND 


19, TRINITY SQUARE, TOWER HILL, E.C. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers for Burope and the Colonies 


THE INDIAN 7 COLONIAL AGENCY 


FE,XECUTE Indents for all requirements of BOTH services with prompt desp 


studied attention. 
PASSAGES secured. 
BAGGAGE Warehoused or Forwarded 
GOODS of Every Description received on Consignment and Sold for Account. 
ADVANCES if required. 
ACCOUNTS Settled for the usual Commission. 


52, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 
H. T. PALMER, Manage: 








from al 
from whatever cause arising. For 5 


“FOR THE BLOOD 1s THE LIFE” Is warranted to cleanse the blood 
C i ARKE S Sores of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseas 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonia 


WORLD-FAMED parts. In bottles 2s. 9d. each, and in c 


times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemi 


BLO OD MIXT URE Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps 
| } Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN 




































































ions ALL IN SEARCH OF HEALTH or 

Stimulate SHOULD WEAR THE Renew 
THE Vital 

organic BLECTROPATHIG BATTERY BELT,| vec. 

Action. PROPRIETORS: - 

TO The Medical Battery Co., Ltd., 7 

Promote 1/52, OXFORD ST., LONDON.W. Pome 
THE Successors to — 

Circulation, The Pall Mall Electric Association, Ltd. Digestion. 











UNIVERSALLY APPROVED BY THE LEADING PHYSICIANS AS THE BEST, SAFEST, AND MOST EFFEC" 
REMEDY FOR SPINAL COMPLAINTS, INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, DIARRHGA. 


JAL 


rt 
TUMOURS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, EPILEPSY, LUMBAGO, DEBILITY, DROPSY, PARALYSIS, LOSS OF VOICE, HYSTERIA. 


CUTANEOUS DISEASES, NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, PALPITATION, &c. 
MOST OBSTINATE AND DISTRESSING CASES, AFTER ALL OTHER REMEDIES (SO-CALLED) HAVE FAILED 


AND HAS CURED SOME OF TH 














SLECTROPATHIC 


Seiekalanl 


SoS ; 


L 


y BEL 





NO ACID REQUIRED. 
WILL LAST FOR 


GALVANIC BELT EXTANT 


£ O 
iia yy, [Re 


LADIES BELT. 















BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS, WORTHLESS CHAINS, &c. 








Note.—I'he EKlectropathic Belt consists of a series of CONSTANT-CURRENT ELECTRIC GENE 


RATORS, which are always in action while the Belt is being worn. 


therapeutical adaptation of Electricity. 


[t is entirely unique as a 


Please forward exact size round the waist, next the skin, when ordering ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 





Important to Invalids. 


The Consulting Electrician of the Company, who has had 
many years’ experience, may be consulted personally, or by 
letter, on all matters relating to Health and the application 


of Curative Electricity, free of charge, at the Rooms of the Medical Battery Company, Limited. 


52, Oxford Street, London, W. 


ELECTRICITY v. SCIATICA. 

Colonel Gildea, late 2lst Royal Scotch Fusiliers, 
Tullichewan Castle, Dumbartonshire, September 19th, 
1884:—“‘ Your Electropathic Belt has quite cured my 
Sciatica, and I have derived other benefits from it.” 


ELECTRICITY v. LUMBAGO. 

Rev. G. Davidson, The Manse, Logie, Goldstone, 
Dinnet, Aberdeenshire, writes, April 1884:—‘* The Elec- 
oy Belt which you forwarded tome came safely 
to hand, and within twelve hours of its application has 
effected a wonderful and very marked improvement in 
my health, and has cured the Lumbago from which I 
have been suffering for some time. I may say that I 
have become a firm believer and advocate of your Elec- 
tropathic treatment. I am delighted with the high-class 
mamas and general finish of your Electropathic 

elt. 


Send for Private Advice Form, Post free. 


RHEUMATIC GOUT. 

Major Pakenham, Longstone House, Armagh, writes 
February 23rd, 1885 :—‘‘ 1 am very happy to inform y 
that the Electropathic Belt which you supplied me with 
has completely cured me of the rheumatic gout, from 
which I had suffered such intense agony for nearly tw‘ 
years, and I now feel as strong and active asI have ever 
felt in my life. Several of my friends have, on my re- 
commendation, tried these Belts, and in every case th 
result has been most satisfactory.” 


NEURALGIA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 


Marmaduke A. Langdale, Esq., Leacroft, Staines, 
writes, July 6th, 1884:—‘‘I am very pleased to inform 
you thatthe Belt you supplied Mrs. Langdale with some 
time since has proved a most complete success, and 
has exceeded her most sanguine expectations, She 
has had no neuralgia since wearing it, and I shall fee! 
only too happy in recommending it to others. You 
are at liberty to make any use you please of this letter.” 


A 182-page treatise, copiously illustrated, entitled ‘‘ Electropathy; or, Harness’s Guide to Health,’’ contain- 
ing innumerable testimonials, etc., sent post free, on application. 
On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 21s., payable to C. B. HARNESS, Managing Director, 
The Medical Battery Company, Ltd., 52, Oxford Street, London, W., will forward, post free, the 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT, as represented above, for either Lady or Gentleman. 
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PROFESSOR WEISHEIT'S |] ERIMEN - . 
ELECTION EXPERIENCES - 

THe Cominc DELUGE oO - 
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THe UNKNOWABLE. Po 
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THROWER & RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, 
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$1 TIME ADVERTISER. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


Each Crown 8yo, Is 
Graphic. ‘* A better series for informing 


iot | 

imagined, ‘The books are clear and compact, a url 
stated.” 

Truth.——“ Admirable and almost indispensable, 1 lat 
but to every thoughtful politican and conscientiou 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ It was a happy idea t S 
political handbooks on questions of the hour. J n 
a necessity of healthy and intelligent political 

British Quarterly.—* The use and power : ut 


Echo. oe Mr. S) lney Buxton has undertak 
a series of short volumes dealing with those toy 
practical politics.” 


Christian World.—‘ We congratulate th 


so good a beginning. Type, paper, quantity, an 


1. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. Imperial Federation 
2. SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Barr., M.P. Repr 


3. WM. RATHBONE, M.P.—ALBERT PELL, M.P H, ( MONTAGUE. 
M.A. Local Government and Taxation. 


4.-Rigut Hon. W. E. BAXTER, M.P. England and Russia in Asia. 





5. Mrs. ASHTON DILKE.—WILLIAM WOODALL, M.P. Women’s 
Suffrage. 

6. W. 8S. CAINE—WM. HOYLE.—Rev. DAWSON BURNS. Local 
Option. | 

7, HENRY BROADHURST, M.P.—R. T. REID, M.P. Leasehold En- | 


franchisement. 
8, HENRY RICHARD, M.P.—J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, M.P. Dis 
establishment. 
9, JAMES BRYCE, M.P. Reform of the Hous 


10. J. F. B. FIRTH, M.P. Reform of London 
Guilds. 


of Lords. | Shortly. 


Government and of City 


| Shortly. 
*.* Other Volumes will follow. 





Lonpon: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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eG IF YOU WANT A GOOD GUIDE BOOK, be sure and 





ask for WARD & LOCK’S ONE SHILLING EDITION. 





WARD & LOCK’S ILLUSTRATED 


GUIDE 





Strongly Bound in Boards. 


With New Route Maps, 


BOOKS. 








Coloured Plates, 


Strongly Bound in Boards 





Numerous Engravings, 























Latest Information. 


Price Ls. each. 





sae: MOE On 





Price Ls. each. 


LONDON. 5,000 Cab Fa 

‘‘ Best for anything like the price.”—F7r 
ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 

*“ Well written and very cheap handy-b« 
EDINBURGH and Environs, 

‘“‘ Among the best.”— Leith Herald. 
DUBLIN and Neighbourhood. 

‘A welcome little hand-book.”—Lloyd’ 
GLASGOW and the Clyde. 

‘¢We know of nothing better.”—<Stirlin 
LIVERPOOL and Environs. 

‘‘ Entertaining and most instructive.” 
LEEDS and Vicinity. 

“ \ beautiful little guide... . Full 
/ ve) pool Daily Post. 


BRIGHTON and Suburbs. 
‘¢The man who goes to Brighton without 
Guide® saves his money very stupidly.”—S 


WORTHING and its Neighbourho 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


‘* Thousands will repair to our shores w 
the new Guide had not been published.”- 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
** All that a tourist wants to know.”—Hua 
THE ISLE OF MAN. 
‘ Best shilling Guide to Isle of Man.”— WW’) oJ 
THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT : scen 


and Associations. 
THE TROSACHS, Loch Lomond, Loch 
trine, etc. ; 
‘*The descriptive matter is interesting.’ R 


Ka- 


AYR, Arran, Dumfries, and Land of Burns. 
‘* Trustworthy, exact, and interesting. ”"—4 yr Obs 


ABBOTSFORD, Melrose and Scottish Border. 
‘*Entertaining, and methodically arranged.”—bord 
Advertiser. 
OBAN, and Western Highlands and Islands. 
‘Carefully condensed, satisfactory, usefu Al 
Free Press. 
PERTH, Dundee, etc. 
“ Supplies a great amount of illustrated inf 
Liverpool Courier. 
ABERDEEN «& Deeside, Balmoral 
etc. 
“ Carefully prepared.”—Banjfshire Journa 
INVERNESS, and the Nerthern Highlands 
and Islands, 
‘‘The completest work of the kind,”—Nort/ Ensi 


erd 


nation — 


» 
, Braemar, 





SK} EK, Orkney, Shetland, and th 


» Far North 
‘Well we 


rth the attention of all.”—Kelso Chro 


c ORK, Glengariff, Bantry & S. W. of Ireland 


he scenery is well described.”— Wate? d St 
COUNTY WICKLOW. 


More complete and picturesque descri iy ytions 
1 be met with elsewhere.”—Daily Ex ss (Dub 
KILLARNEY: Its Lakes and So mery, wit] 
cursions in the District. 
\ more useful, entertaining, or beautiful little ¢ 
have seldom encountered.”— Waterford Stand 
NORTH WALES and its Watering P! 
Not merely a Guide, but a popular history 
Sol THPORT and Vicinity. 
‘We can bear testimony to the correctness 
rmation conveyed in it.”"— Wigan Exami 


Lier. 


SCARBOROUGH and Eastern Yorkshire. 
‘* Compiled with considerable care.”—Hwll Packet 
WHITBY and Places in the N. Riding of Y 

shire 
Bs Much interesting and valuable information.”— 


REDCAR, Middlesbro’, and Parts of Clev: 
** Cannot fail to sell.”"— Daily Exchange(Middl sbol 

SALTBURN-by-the-Sea & surrounding Co 
‘A neat and portable compendium.”— Daily E 

BRIDLINGTON and Filey. 

FURNESS ABBEY and Neighbourh: d. 


Te 


MORECAMBE BAY and Neighbourhood 
BUXTON and Peak District. 


‘** An invaluable companion.”—Derby Reporte 
WATLOCK and Dovedale. 

‘The book is well written.”— Ds rby Re) 
LEAMINGTON, Warwick, etc. 

‘The fullest information which visitors can d 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 


KE NILWORTH and Neighbourhood 
* Excellent value for a shilling.’ "—Coventry Time 
STRATFORD-on-AVON (Home of Shakes} 
** Of incalculable benefit to tourists.”—Publi 
BIRMINGHAM and its Neighbourhood 


* Brom-wick-ham’ needed a good Guide-bool 
Public Opinion. 


YORK and its Minster. 
HARROGATE and its Spas. 
TORQUAY and S. Devon Watering Places. 


L'ILE de JERSEY. (French.) Wrappe 
cloth, 1s. 


Opin 


“Chatty and attractive Handbooks, nearly as difficult to lay aside 





when once opened as a standard novel.’”—AYR OBSERVER. 





These Guides can be obtained through any Bookseller or Railway Bookstall 


London: WARD, LOCK, & CO., Salisbury Square, H.C, 








il TIME ADVER TISER. 





W. H. Allen & Co.’s List of New Works. 





Demy 8vo, Half-bound, 28s 


A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF 


THE ent. o INDIA. By EDWARD THORNTON. Revised ROPER LETH- 
BRIDGE, C.1.E., formerl - Press Commissio mer in India, ind ARTA \ L\STON. Tra 
lator of “ The Any ar-I-Suhaili,” etc. 
Demy 8vo, with Map. 21 
THE HISTORY OF INDIA AS TOLD BY ed OWN HISTORIANS. 

THE LOCAL MUHAMMADAN DYNASTIES Gajarat. By t late S EDWARD ' AYLEY,. 
K.C.8.1. (partially based on a translation by the late P: JOHN DOWSON ' el 
to Sir H. M. ELLIOT’S History of the Muhammadan Emp ( India P ti r 


of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India. 
Royal 8vo, with coloured frontispiece, a 2 Tllustr ; 
MYTHICAL MONSTERS. By CuHartes Got B.A, G 
Tasmania. 

New Volume. Crown 8vo, 6d. 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by JoHn H. INGRAM 
MADAME ROLAND. By MATHILDE BLIND, 

New and Cheaper Edition, 1 Vol. Crown 8) 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS 


New Edition. Crown 8yo, with portrait of Aut 
MUSIC AND MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. HAWIES 
New Edition. Crown 8 { 


TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN INDIA. Being the 1 f Sir Ali B 
late GEORGE ABARIGH-MACKAY. 
Crown 8vo. 


THE CAPTAIN’S YARNS. A Memorial of the Fifty Years 
Ray, Esq., Commander, R.N. 
Demy 8vo. 16 
A HISTORY OF TORYISM, from the Accession of Mr. Pitt e] 783. to Th 
Death of Lord Beaconsfield in oem By T. E. KEBBEL, of Inner Temt ' wr Wait 
of ** Lord Beaconsfield’s Speeches.’ 
Deay 8vo. With Portrait. 18 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL F. R. CHESNEY. Commandant Royal Art 


D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., etc. sy his WIFE and DAUGHTER Ed > STANLEY LANE 
POOLE. 
Demy 8vo. With Illustrations from Sketches by the Aut 18 

REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA. By Gen | BURTON 

Staff Corps. 

Royal 8vo. With numerous I]lustrat s, 42 

A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM: being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, 

and Customs, together with the Technical and Theological Terms of the Muhammada 

By THOMAS PATRICK HUGHES, B.D., M.R.A.S., Fell Ww I the Punjal [ niversit . Mi —h nary ot 
the Church Missionary Society, Peshawur, Afghanistan. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
AN AMERICAN IN NORWAY. By JOHN FULFORD VICARY. Author of “A 
Danish Parsonage,’”’ and ‘*‘ Readings from the Dane.’’ 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 
‘ WHERE CHINESES DRIVE;” or, English Student Life in Pekin. By STUDENT 
INTERPRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block-Printing and other Illustration 
THE ROYAL KALENDAR, and Court and City Register for England, § ind, Ireland, 
and the Colonies, for the year 1886, 7s.; or without Index, 5s. 
‘A work of exceptional value as a book of reference.” — Ti 





Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WarEerteo Priace, §.W 
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W/LLIAM ARTHUR’S WORKS 


AUTHOR’S NEW UNIFORM EDITION. 


TIME 


The fORGUS 7 FIRE; 


Or, the True Power of Chri Lt" loth oilt, pric e 4s. 6d.: half-ca 
6s, bd. ; calf extra, , 98 6d, 

Mr. C. H. SPURGEON, it Sword and Trowel, says:—‘The TONGUE OF F] 
an English classic far above t the need of criticism from us. We have only to tell om 
that this is worthy to be the library edition for all future time. Those who have n 
these flaming pages should lose no time in doing so; especially those who wish to 1 


pre ac sh Je Sus, 


The SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. 


SKETCHES OF THE LIFE OF MR. SAMUEL BUDGETT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. ; half-calf, gilt, 8s alf extra, gilt edges, or mi ‘oO extra, 
Christian Chronicle says : he mere fact that upwards of eighty-four thousa 

of this work have been sold, that it has been translated into several languages. 

best recommendation that can ffered in its favour. It is a book to be read, mark 

inwardly digested. The life Samuel B tt, the successful Bristol merchant, : 

by Mr. Arthur, fascinates t] ader, { artistically blended incident and 


anecdote and instruction.” 


POSITIVISM and MR. FREDERICE 
ruber pation 


Being the First Part of “ Ri rod, and God without Religion,” ‘ 
1X ] 3) 
The Christian says :— ‘“A\ clearness of analysis and a vigour of argument 
very remarkable. The vi aut : ith his erudition, covert humou 
lectic: al power is laying the W Church of God under obligation.” 


AGNOSTICISM and Mr. HERBERT 
oS a 


Being the Second Part of “ R God, and God without Religion.” 
Ls, 6d. 
‘“ Mr. Arthur writes in an eminently lucid a forcible style, and it is much t 

that Mr. Spencer's wa \ | give this volume a candid reading, We w 
recommend the book as an antidote for th ho have been distressed t} 
seen distress in others, by r¢ Mr. Spe speculations.”—Literary Chur 

DEISM and sir § pecans: STEPHE) 
Being the Third and conclud pa pa without God, and God without R 

] if) P 
An Appeal a sta French Sunday. Crown 8vo, sewed, ls 


HUSH or SPEAK OUT. 
A Word upon the Question of the Hour. Price One Penny. 


London: Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey; and Derby 


iv TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE:” A Romance of poet and Politics. 


By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P., and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED 





BURIED DIAMONDS: A Novel. By Saran Tyruer. Aut! St. M City. 
etc. Three vols., crown 8vo. . 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By Mark Twary. Cheap Edition. Post 8 at 
boards, 2s, atel 
CAMIOLA: A Novel. By Justin McCarrny, Author 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: A Novel. By D. Curisv 4 
* Joseph’s Coat,” ete. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown & d, 
“"TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY:” A Novel. By Ticue PKI Sv 
cloth extra, 6s. 
FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE. By Grant ALLEN, Author of “ St 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
BABYLON: A Novel. By GRANT ALLEN, Aut!) Ph S S 
; etc. With Twelve Illustrations by P. MACNAB. Crown 8y tra, 3s, | 
Pa THE TALK OF THE TOWN. By James Payy. Nev Witl 
iG Twelve Illustrations by HARRY FURNIsS. Crow 


=the 


A HARD KNOT. By CHARLES GIBBON. New and C] 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


LOVE—OR A NAME. By JvuLiIAn HAWTHORNE, Author G 


rr 


= Fool,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 

¥ A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNI Crown 

i. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

at MISCELLANIES: Essays. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, | SV oth 

a extra, 12s, Preparing. 

i WALT WHITMAN’S SELECT POEMS. Edited and selected, n Introduc- 
tion, by M. W. Rossetti, A New Edition, Crown 8vo, print n ha paper, and 


bound in bue kram, 6s 


A HISTORY OF IRELAND, from the Union to the Introduction of Mr. 


Giadstone’s Bill. By Justin H. MCCARTHY, M.P., Crown 8yv 


2, jn 
~ #% 


] the Press, 
MRS. OLIPHANT’S NOVELS. New and Cheaper Editi Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


4s, 6d. each. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. 
SARAH TYTLER’S NOVELS. New Volumes of the Che a} Kditiol Ul h ov 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. Illustrated by | THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. Vith Illus- 
A. B. HOUGHTON. trations. 

NOBLESSE OBLIGE. Illus. by F. A. FRASER, | LADY BELL. Illustrated by Rh, MACBETH, 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, With a Frontispiece by P. MACNAB, 
HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. MoOLESwortTH, Author of ‘‘ Herr Baby,” “ The 

Cuckoo Clock,” ete. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s, 6d, 


SPANISH LEGENDARY TALES. 3y Mrs. 8. G. C. MIDDLEMORE, Auth f * Round 


a Posacla Fire.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


New Volumes of Chatto & Windus’s Popular Shilling Novels, 
May also be had in cloth, at 1s. 6d. each. 

THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Edited by JustTIn H. McCartuy, M.P. 

DOOM! AN ATLANTIC EPISODE. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. 

CURLY: AN ACTOR'S STORY. By JOHN COLEMAN. 

A BARREN TITLE. By T. W. SPEIGHT. Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 

BEYOND THE GATES. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 











TIME AD VER TISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—continwed. 
New Volumes 7 arn & Windus's Cheap Popular Noi 











st Svo, Illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
By GRANT ALLEN. By CHARLES GIBBON. By JAMES RUNCIM 
STRANGE STORIES. FANCY FREE. SKIPPERS AND SHI 
By R. ASHE-KING. BY MEAD AND STREAM. | BACKS. 

A DRAWN GAME. By BRET HARTE, GRACE BALMAT* 
3y WALTER BESANT. MARUJA. SWEETHEART. 
DOROTHY FORSTER. By J. BERWICK HARWOOD. a enoanen MSIE 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. [HE TENTH EARL. | ROGUES AND VA 
FOXGLOVE MANOR. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. | m PONDS. 
By HALL CAINE. THE WAY OF THE WORLD, | 7#= BING 0' BELLS 
THE SHADOW OF A CRIME By ALICE O’HANLON. | a a+ Snare 
3y WILKIE COLLINS. THE UNFORESEEN. | PRINCE OTTO. 
‘“T SAY NO.” | By OUIDA. By J. T. TROWBRII 
By C. E. CRADDOCK. PRINCESS NAPRAXINE, FARNELL’S FOLLY 
The PROPHET ofthe GREAT By ELEANOR C. PRICE. By SARAH TYTL 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. GERALD. ST. MUNGO’S CITY 
HAFIZ IN LONDON. 2 STIN H,. MCCARTHY, M.P. Small 8vo, choicely pi 
cloth, 3s 6d. 
POETS OF AMERICA. ith f Notes in Margin, and careful Analytica 
By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, Aut! of “ Victorian Poets.” Crown 8) 


extra 9s, 

SOCIETY IN LONDON By A FOREIGN RESIDENT. With an additional Chapt 
SOCIETY AMONG THE MIDDLE AND PROFESSIONAL CLASSES. Crov 
ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d, 

INDOOR PAUPERS: A Book of Experiences, By ONE oF THEM. Cr 
ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE OPEN AIR. By Ricwarp Jerrertes, Author of “The Gamekeeper at 


‘Nature near London,” ‘“ The Life of the Fields,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Wre 
Grosvenor,” ‘“ Round the Galley Fire,” ‘“ On the Fo’k’sle Head,” etc. Crown & 


extra, 6s, 


VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. By C. F. GORDON CUMMING. With a Phot 


Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 
IN PERIL AND PRIVATION | Stories of Sea Adventure. A Book 1 
By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” etc. With Numerous Il]lustravions, 


Svo. cloth extra, 6s. 


ENGLISH MERCHANTS: Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of Briti 


Commerce. By H. R. Fox BOURNE. With Numerous Illustrations, New and 


Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCarrnuy, M.P. 
completed in Four Vols., 8vo, 12s. each. [ Vol, LZ, now 

ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE, beanies 1885. By Justin McCartnuy, M 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

MYTHS AND DREAMS. by sig CLopp. Author of “The Childh 
World,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


COMMON ACCIDENTS AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. Py Dr. ANDREW \\ 


F.R.S.£., and others. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6 


FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES, 1886-7. * 


their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, etc. Published At 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 1s. 6d. [In the P 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1886. Edited by Henry BLACKBURN. With facsimile Sket 

GROSVENOR NOTES, 1886, Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. With facsimile Sketcl 
THE PARIS SALOON, 1886. Edited by FP. G. DuMAS. With facsimile Sketches 
LONDON: CHATTO & whee PICCADILLY, W. 
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Fe en her inper kar ie ae 


Nal PO SOLAR Be iP x 


THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING. A 
Practical Encyclopedia of Horticulture for Amateurs 
and Professionals. Illustrated with upwards of 2,000 


engravings. Vol. I, A to E, 552 pp., 743 Illustrations, 
price 15s. Vol. IL, F to O, 544'pp., 817 Illustratious, 


Also in Monthly Part 
ORCHIDS FOR AMATEURS: 


Descriptions of Orchids suited 
the Amateur, with full Instruct 
ful Cultivation. ‘Illustrated. In « 

BULES AND BULB CULTURE: 
Practical Instructions for their Su 
both in and out of doors. Lust 
in one vol., 465 pp., price 5s. 

HARDY PERENNIALS AND OLD-FASH- 
IONED GARDEN FLOWERS. Profusely llustrated. 
In cloth, price 5s. 

GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOR AMA- 
TEURS. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Magnificently Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 


OLD VIOLINS AND THEIR MAKERS, 


price 15s. , price 1s. 
Containing 
to the requirements of 
ons for their success- 
loth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


4" 
Full and 
:cessful Cultivation, 
rated. In cloth gilt, 


[}- 


lustrated with Fac-similes of Tickets and Sound 
Holes, ete. In ** Renaissance’ binding, price 6s. 6d. 
BREAKING AND TRAINING DOGS. Second 


Edition. By “‘ Pathfinder.” With Chapters by HUGH 
DALZIEL, on Work of Special Breeds. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GAME PRESERVING. Con- 
taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserv 
ing both Winged and Ground Game, and Destroying 
Vermin ; with other information of value to the Game 
Preserver. LIllustrated. By WILLIAM CARNEGIE. 
In cloth gilt, demy 8vo, price 21s 


NOTES ON GAME AND GAME SHOOTING. 
By J. J. MANLEY, M.A With Sporting Sketches 
by J. TEMPLE. In cloth gilt, 400 pp., price 7s. 6d. 


BOOK OF THE PIG. Contain ing the Selec- 
tion, Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig; 
the Treatment of its Diseases; and other information 
appertaining to Pork Farming. By Professor,JAMES 
LONG. With Portraits of Prize Pigs, by HARRISON 
WEIR and other Artists, Plans of Model Piggeries, 
etc. In cloth gilt, price lis. 


BOOK OF THE GOAT. Containing full par- 
ticulars of the various Breeds of Goats, and their Pro 
fitable Management Illustrated. By H. STEPHEN 
HOLMES PEGLER. In cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


BEES AND BEE-KEEPING: Scientific and 
Practical A complete Treatise on the Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Profitable Management of the Hive 
Bee. By FRANK R. CHESHIRE, F.L.S., F.R.M.S., 
Lecturer on Apiculture at South Kensington. Vol. L, 
price 7s. 6d. Also in monthly parts, price 7d. 


CARDS AND CARD TRICKS, Containing 
full Instructions, with Illustrated Hands, for playing 
nearly all known games of chance or skill, and direc 
tions for performing a number of amusing Tricks 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 


SLEIGHT OF HAND. A Practical Manual of 
Legerdemain for Amateurs and others. Profusely 
lustrated. By EDWIN SACHS. In cloth gilt, 
price 68. 6d. 


DECORATIVE PAINTING. 
hook on Painting 
our Homes. In 
78. 6d. 


MODEL YACHTS AND BOATS. 
signing, Making, and Sailing. 
Designs and Working Diagrams. 
VENOR. In leatherette, price 5s. 


A Practical Hand- 
and Etching, for the Decoration of 
‘Renaissance” binding, price 


Their De- 
Illustrated with 118 
By J. pu V. GROS 


TIME ADVERTISER. 


NEW & PRACTICAL BOOKS, 
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| 


THE DICTIONAR 


A GUIDE 
By J. H 
‘I 


Y OF NEEDLEWORK, 


An 
A} I \ y Ne é 


En 
wol I pra 
Ih 'y 


SKATING CARDS, A Seri - 
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* 
i) 
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I 


I 


4} 
ney! 


TO THE LEGAL 
y ATER, B 


PROFESSION, 
5 SL Middl 


A GUIDE TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 

Sl] the Metho t 
iIVSIClan, BS 1 

Drugs , Vent Sur + Surs 
Tra LN t lit Dr. FO Lé 
Pr 

A GUIDE TO DEGREES. s 
Literat L M 
pl 

A GUIDE TO THI COINS Ol GREAT 
BRITAIN ANDIRELAND. |] ’ \ TEWAR' 
THORBURN Ol t l 
LD) I Plates G » l , l i 

PRACTICAL BOAT BUILDING AND SAIL 
ING I l t Desig f 
1) } LD] . NEISON { NON 


K ] y ¥ \ | N \ ( ('ii ~"] 

| } 

PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY. 
In t \ 


} Fully 


PRACTICAL 


A 


ARCHITECTURI \s applied 


Hi id Cott 
Diagra l und Plans 

PRACTICAL FISHERMAN. D th th 
Natur History, tl I | Capturt f 
Brit Fresh W I :% ind Ta 
edges, |] e ] 

ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. cma 1 St ture 
Affinit , Habits nd | I M 
th 1 a | 

NATURAI HISTORY SKETCHES AMONG 
THE CARNIVORA , i [ W itl 
Tl a , d | | 

CANARY BOOK, Cont Directions 
I Breedins i M t f 
Va { IT ( I ) i IBRER'T 
L. WALLACE 

FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. ( O full 
Direct for su ssi Breeding, | ng, and 
Managing t various tiful Cage Birds imported 
into th unt EDNEY 
In extra cloth gilt, ¢ f f 

THE SPEAKING PARROTS. \ tific 
Manu on the Art {f Kee ng Breeding the 
principal Talking Pa col ent, by Dr 
KARL RUSS. Lust th ¢ il plates In 
cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d 


’ + 


ALL BOOKS SENT CARRIAGE FREE: 


: L. UPCOTT GILL, PUBLISHER, 170, STRAND, W.C. 































TIME ADVERTISER. 


EFILLEM’S PEDOLINE 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


THNDER HEHE a 





Should try a bottle of this Wonderful Liniment. Its effect is Miraculous rm 
comes a Pleasure instead of Pain aor rel oui to be without it. It cures Ex: 
perspiration of the feet. It relieves Hot and Burning Feet. Soft Corns and Buni 


appear rapidly under its influence. 
It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 


280, STRAND, LONDON, W.C 
IN BOTTLES ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 5s 6d., and 11s. 





BROMPTON CHEST REMEDY. 





This Mixture is a boon to all who suffer from Chest Complaints. It relieves, and 
in time, will entirely cure Cor sumption and Bronchitis. And in cases of Slight Col 
few doses will have the desired effect. 

It can be procured from all Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 
230, STRAND, LONDON, W.C 





THE “ RESTORER, 3 


FOR RENEWAL OF THE HEALTH. 


Under its influence old age disappears. This invaluable specific creates a glow in th 
frame which no other medicine can effect. It improves the circulation of the blood, ai 
vitality into the inanimate. Seekers of health and those who desire freedom from 
ailments mortals are subject to, should give it a trial. 





This wonderful Medicine was first produced by an Eminent Physician, from whom thi 
Prema tors purchased the formula, 

At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet a gentleman was twice supplied from one joint. An 
man sitting next him said, “Sir, do you not think itis a pity to spoil so excellent an ap; 
on a leg of mutton?” “Ah! Mr. Alderman,” replied the gentleman, ‘I have to thank 
wife for my appetite, as she insisted on my trying a bottle of the ‘RESTORER.’ $i 
taking it my appetite is insatiable.” 


THE RESTORER can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 280, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


IN BOTTLES, 2s. 9d,, 5s. 6d., 11s,, and 21s. 








vill baieieed ADVERTISER. 





PEPPER'S 
QUININE AND IRON 
HEALTH, TONIC. 


STRENGTH, 
ENERGY. 


(GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, 


(GREAT 


(GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, 


NERVE STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use 

of PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s. 


PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM 
— PODOPHYLLIN. 


fluid Liver Me 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ‘ROOTS. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Mercury. 

Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 

Clears the Head and cures Headache. 

Regulates the Bowels. 

Bottles, 12 doses. Sol i by most Chemist Dec! 

Imitations ; many C ts } 
equal Pepper’s renowned Liver } 





SULPHOLINE 


LOTION. 
THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! 


IN A FEW DAYS 


Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, entirely 
fade away. 
Beautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 

It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish, 
and renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and 
healthy. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 

Bottles, 2s. 9d. 





LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST. THE 


CHEAPEST. 


Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 


Occasionally used, Greyness is impossible. 


Where the Sulphur Restorer applied scurf can- 
not exist, and a sens« f cleanliness, c ness, etc., 
prevails, which cannot result { laily plastering 
the hair with grease. Sold everywhere, in large 
bottles, holding almost a pint, ls. 6d. each. Be sure 


to have Lockyer’s. 





POTATOES 


BEST QUALITY ONLY, 


POTATOES ! ! 


POTATOES ! !! 


DELIVERED FREE, BAGS INCLUDED. 


Magnum Bonums or Champion and Regents, SPECIALLY SORTED, PAY 
112 lbs. for 5s. 6d. ON DELIVERY 
LARGER QUANTITIES AT A CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION 
Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, ete., Supplied upon Special Terms. 
TESTIMONIALS, 

The Court Circular, Feb. 16th, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. merit universal patronage for their valuable 
system of business.’ 

The Freemason, Sept. 27th, 1884, says :—‘*‘ We recommend householders to try J. H. Kenny & Co., who, 
we know, will give them gi od value for their money.’’ 

The City Press, Sept. 3rd, 1884, SAYS : -——* J. H. Kenny & Co. have a good and advantage ystem of 
supplying potatoes in 112 lb. sacks.” 

The Sunday Times, July 6th, 1884, says :—‘‘ By the means of J. H. Kenny & Co.'s system, buyers not only 
insure the continuance of the supply of goods of a uniform quality, but +f obtain an advantage as regards 


cost never before brought within the reach of the ordinary householder.” 

The Freemason’s Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says:—‘* This firm, J. H. Kenny & Ct ll d 
patronage, not only in respect of the quality of what they sell 
with which they meet the wishes of their customers.” 

“J. H. Kenny & Co. supply a uniformly good article at a 


The People, July 13th, 1884, says :— 
low rate.” 
The South London Observer, July 26th, 1884, says :- 


The Citizen, Oct. 11th, 1884, says 
The Caterer, &c., 


—** We should advise our readers to 
of J. H. Kenny & Co., and thus judge for themselves as to their superiority.”’ 

—‘J. H. Kenny & Co. supply the best potatoes at half the usual prices, 
Gazette, Oct. 25th, 1884, says :—‘‘ Caterers and others wh¢ se Consumpt ion is large sari 


U., Well Cf 


serves public 
, but also for the promptitude and attention 


remarkably 


order some potatoes 


appreciate the saving in price obtainable by purchasing from J. H. Kenny & Co 


Blue Ribbon Ch ronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says :—‘“ J 
Bonums’ at extremely low prices. 
without delay.” 


i ae Kenny & Co. are icaneien splendid ‘ Magnum 
We recommend those of our readers who study economy t 


o send an order 


And numerous other Papers, which will be forwarded on application to 


J, H. KENNY & C0.; 4, Portugal St. Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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 BRopal Letters Patent. 


AND PATENTED ABROAD (KAVANAGH’S PATENT). 
THE 


AUTOMATIC COMPOUND FIRE EXTINGUISHEE 


(Awarded the Special Medal of the American Institute of New York 46th Grand 
National Exhibition, December 4th, 1879.) 


Self-acting, -Non- explosive, 
Always Ready, Never Deteriorates, 
And always Efficient 


Sold in Bowes, of 1 lb. at 6s. 6d., 5lbs. at £1 12s. 6d. per box, 10 lbs. at £3 3s., 
20 lbs. at £6, and 50 lbs. at £15. 

A 1-lb. Box will in a few seconds totally extinguish the most fierce Fire in a room 10 
by 15 feet, being equal to a capacity « Re 500 Cubic Feet, and the larger boxes in proport 
Private Dwelling Houses, Warehouses, Mies Oil Works, Stores, Outbuildings, Mills, | 
Collieries, Ships, etc., fitted to act automatically or otherwise. 

A large discount allowed by the princi; 
matic Fire Extinguisher.” 


KAVANAGH, COOKE, & CO., 
SS. Duke street, sherbet: London, w .¢ 








al Insurance Companies to purchasers of ‘ Thi 


19, TRINITY SQUARE, TOWER HILL, E.C. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturer s for Europe and the Colonies. 


THE INDIAN & COLONIAL AGENCY 


FE, XECUTE Indents for all requirements of BOTH services with prompt despate 
studied attention. 

PASSAGES secured. ; 

BAGGAGE Warehoused or Forwarded 

GOODS of Every Description received on Consignment and Sold for Account. 

ADVANCES if required. 

ACCOUNTS Settled for the usual Commission. 

| . 62, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 

H. T. PALMER, Manager. 


C - 








‘FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” Is warranted to cleanse the blood from al in 


| POON 


| 





from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, § 


Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Dinette: its 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials 1 


WORLD-FAMED parts. In bottles 2s, 9d. each, and in cases 


times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. 


BLO 0) 1) Vi IXT U RE Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, ¢ 
Proprietors, 
jAE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


LINCOLN. 
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| Promote |52. QOX FORD ST., LONDON.W. | | 

+ THE ‘ ; Assist | 

uf : : ueccessors to ‘ : 
me Circulation. The Pall Mall Electric Association, Ltd. Digestion. 











an ALL IN SEARCH OF HEALTH = | 
Stimulate SHOULD WEAR THE Renew 

THE Vital 
Organic |ELEOTROPATHICG BATTERY BELT.)  enerey. 
Action. PROPRIETORS : | 


—- { 


TO The Medical Battery Co., Ltd., 














UNIVERSALLY APPROVED BY THE LEADING PHYSICIANS AS THE BEST, SAFEST, AND MOST EFFECTUAL 
REMEDY FOR SPINAL COMPLAINTS, INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, DIARRHC@A, TUMOURS, ASTHMA. 
BRONCHITIS, EPILEPSY, LUMBAGO, DEBILITY, DROPSY, PARALYSIS, LOSS OF VOICE, HYSTERIA, 
CUTANEOUS DISEASES, NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, PALPITATION, &., AND HAS CURED SOME OF THE 
MOST OBSTINATE AND DISTRESSING CASES, AFTER ALL OTHER REMEDIES (SO-CALLED) HAVE FAILED 








NO ACID REQUIRED. 
WILL LAST FOR 











jm | **EcTRopatuC 
ROPATHIC. © TG, 2 


er 








ONLY GENUINE 
GALVANIC BELT EXTANT 


BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS, WORTHLESS CHAINS, &c. 


Note.—T'he Electropathic Belt,consists of a series of CONSTANT-CURRENT ELECTRIC GENE. 
RATORS, which are always in action while the Belt is being worn. It is entirely unique as a 
therapeutical adaptation of Electricity. 

Please forward exact size round the waist, next the skin, when ordering ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 

' The Consulting Electrician of the Company, who has had 

Important {0 Invalids — many years’ experience, may be consulted personally, or by 

letter, on all matters relating to Health and the application 

of Curative Electricity, free of charge, at the Rooms of the Medical Battery Company, Limited, 
52, Oxford Street, London, W. Send for Private Advice Form, Post free. 














A ELECTRICITY v. SCIATICA. 
ee Colonel Gildea, late 2lst Royal Scotch Fusiliers, 
ay Tullichewan Castle, Dumbartonshire, September 19th, 
1884:—** Your Electropathic Belt has quite cured my 
Sciatica, and I have derived other benefits from it.” 
















ihe ELECTRICITY v. LUMBAGO. 

| Rev. G. Davidson, The Manse, Logie, Goldstone, 
as Dinnet, Aberdeenshire, writes, April 1884 :—‘‘ The Elec- 
‘ tropathic Belt which you forwarded tome came safely 
to hand, and within twelve hcurs of its application has 
effected a wonderful and very marked improvement in 
my health, and has cured the Lumbago from which I 
have been suffering for some time. I may say that I 
have become a firm believer and advocate of your Elec- 
tropathic treatment. I am delighted with the high-class 
ee and general finish of your Electropathic 

elt. 


RHEUMATIC GOUT. 

Major Pakenham, Longstone House, Armagh, writes 
February 23rd, 1885 :—‘‘ 1 am very happy to inform you 
that the Electropathic Belt which you supplied me with 
has completely cured me of the rheumatic gout, from 
which I had suffered such intense agony for nearly two 
years, and I now feel as strong and active asI have ever 
felt in my life. Several of my friends have, on my re- 
commendation, tried these Belts, and in every case the 
result has been most satisfactory.”’ 


NEURALGIA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 

Marmaduke A. Langdale, Esq., Leacroft, Staines, 
writes, July 6th, 1884:—‘‘I am very pleased to inform 
you thatthe Belt you supplied Mrs. Langdale with some 
time since has proved a most complete success, and 
has exceeded her most sanguine expectations. She 
bas had no neuralgia since wearing it, and I shall feel 
only too happy in recommending it to others. You 
are at liberty to make any use you please of this letter.’’ 













A 132-page treatise, copiously illustrated, entitled ‘‘ Electropathy; or, Harness’s Guide to Health,” contain- 
ing innumerable testimonials, etc., sent post free, on application. 
On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 21s., payable to C. B. HARNESS, Managing Director, 
The Medical Battery Company, Ltd., 52, Oxford Street, London, W., will forward, post free, the 
EKLECTROPATHIC BELT, as represented above, for either Lady or Gentleman. 


Nore mus Avvus meetin 62, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W- 
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